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PREFACE 


On the occasion of the 70th anniversary of the October 
Revolution and the 40th anniversary of India’s independence, 
it is pertinent to recall with deep gratitude the impact* of the 
Great October on the patriots of India and on the various 
streams of our national liberation movement. 

The Russian Revolution by radically changing the balance 
of world forces, has opened up a revolutionary anti-imperia¬ 
list era, the era of national liberation. It has stirred up the 
Indian people in their fight against British imperialism. All 
the streams of Indian national liberation movement were 
directly or indirectly influenced by it. 

The anti-imperialist nationalism of India had established 
close contact with the socialist Soviet Russia, got inspiration 
from its teachings and a new orientation of national libera¬ 
tion movement in India had thus developed putting imperia¬ 
lism on the defensive. 

In 1945, again it was the Soviet Union which by inflict¬ 
ing the deadly blow to fascism liberated mankind from its 
scourge. The victory over fascism by bringing about a new 
balance of world forces has also weakened imperialism and 
colonialism and the liberation process of the enslaved 
nations including India gained tremendous momentum. But 
for the defeat of fascism, the liberation of India and other 
enslaved nations would have been more difficult. 

I have tried to present here in a systematic manner the 
impact of the Russian Revolution on different streams of 
national liberation movement of India and on individual 
patriots by gathering materials from various sources, publi¬ 
shed and unpublished. 

It is an humble contribution to pay homage to our free¬ 
dom fighters who have laid down their lives for the achieve¬ 
ment of our freedom. It is also a homage to the pioneers who 
have blazed the way fot social emancipation and to those wHo* 
have laid the foundation on which the present friendship 
between India and the Soviet Union has been flourishing for 
mutual benefit and world peace. 

I am extremely grateful to Sm. Aruna Asaf Ali, the vete¬ 
ran freedom-fight^i:' who despite her heavy preoccupations,, 
has kindly written the foreword to the book. 

15 August 1987 



FOREWORD 


A large number of books have been written, both by Indian 
and Soviet scholars, on the Great October Revolution and its 
impact on our national movement, yet this book of Dr. Saha 
axamines this important aspect in depth and with great objec¬ 
tivity, History bears witness to the fact that when the Russian 
people were fighting against the tyrannical and despotic rule 
of the Czars, and the Indian people were engaged in a bitter 
struggle against British imperialism, the people of these two 
countries had developed a unique sort of emotional bond 
which tied each other, primarily because of their cause being 
largely similar. And with this intimacy, there began a close 
interaction of developments in the two countries on their res¬ 
pective liberation movements. Dadabhai Naoroji said in 1907 
that the colonial bureaucracy in India had become just as des¬ 
potic as the one in Russia. With the Russian Revolution in 
mind, he warned the British imperialists: ”Your repressive 
policy is likely to result in similar consequences like in 
Russia.” Gandhiji too watched the developments in Russia 
with profound interest. He was aware of the socio-economic 
l^fe of the Russian people, particularly through the writings 
of Leo Tolstoy and Maxim Gorky. In their writings, Gandhiji 
sought answers to the various questions agitating his incisive 
mind. 

On the other side, with his unusual insight, Lenin was 
quick to recognise that the struggle of the Indian and other 
colonial peoples against their imperialist masters was an 
important component of the world-wide anti-imperialist stru¬ 
ggle. The Great October Revolution and Lenin’s political 
thought considerably influenced the leaders of the Indian 
national movement. Jawaharlal Nehru wrote: ”The Soviet 
Revolution had advanced human society by a great leap and 
had lit a bright flame which could not be smothered, and it had 
laid the foundations for that new civilisation towards which 
the world could advance.” How prophetic he was ! That expla¬ 
ins why in popularising socialism and the achievements of the 
Soviet Union as a socialist state, Jawaharlal Nehru made a 
memorable contribution. His ideas gave food for wholesome 
thought to the intelligentsia of my generation. 
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Furthermore, when Hitler invaded the Soviet Union in 
1941, the Congress Working Committee expressed its d§ep con¬ 
cern at this tragic development at its meeting in Bardoli in 
December 1941 and said "The Soviet Union has stood for cer¬ 
tain human, cultural and social values which are of great 
importance to the growth and progress of humanity. The 
Working Committee considers that it would be a tragedy if 
the cataclysm of war involved the destruction of this endea¬ 
vour and achievement.” Again this resolution was drafted by 
Jawaharlal Nehru. 

This book graphically brings out how the leaders of the 
Indian National movement and our intellectuals drew inspira¬ 
tion from the Soviet Union and took a keen interest in develop¬ 
ments there. Jawaharlal Nehru aptly gave expression to this 
sentiment when he said: "The presence and example of the 
Soviets was a bright and heartening phenomenon in a dark 
and dismal world.” Through the Great October Revolution 
and later in 1945 by inflicting a deadly blow on fascism, the 
Soviet Union not only brought about a breach in world capi¬ 
talism but with its achievements gave a new sense of direc¬ 
tion to our own national movement. 

That this book is being brought out on the occasion of the 
70th anniversary of the Great October Revolution and the 40th 
anniversary of India’s Independence is a manifestation of the 
fact that the Great October Revolution and India’s Indepen- 
dence were both epoch making events in human history and 
how closely the two were inter-connected. I am confident this 
book will make a valuable contribution to the existing litera¬ 
ture on Indo-Soviet friendship; more so, it will benefit the 
new generation, bom after Independence, in their understand¬ 
ing of the Indian National Movement and our freedom 
struggle. 


ARUNA ASAF AU 
February-1987 



Chapter I 

THE EARLY DAYS 

The October Revolution, distinct from all other revoluti¬ 
ons, overthrew all exploiters and transferred power to the 
proletariat. By destroying the system of exploitation it establi¬ 
shed the new socialist system free from exploitation and oppre¬ 
ssion. It represented a radical turn in the history of mankind— 
from the capitalist world to the new socialist world. 

No other event in world history has made such a strong 
and deep impact on the course of social development and the 
destinies of all peoples in the world as the Russian Revolution 
of 1917 did. In heralding a radical turn in the life of all huma¬ 
nity, the October Revolution awakened the toiling people and 
oppressed nations all over the world and roused them to struggle 
for social, economic and political emancipation, for national 
independence, for freedom, for human dignity, and for the right 
to decide their own destinies. 

’’The triumph of the Russian Revolution”, declared Ho 
Chi Minh, "awakened the oppressed peoples and opened the way 
of liberation to the peoples of colonial and dependent countries." 
The October Revolution, he added further, "has shattered the 
fetters of imperialism, destroyed its foundation and inflicted on 
it a deadly blow. Like a thunderbolt, it has stirred up the Asian 
peoples from their old slumbers. It has opened up for them the 
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revolutionary anti-imperialist era, the era of national libera¬ 
tion.”^ 

Jawaharalal Nehru wrote: ”I have no doubt that the*Soviet 
Revolution has advanced human society by a great leap and had 
lit a bright flame which could not be smothered, and that it had 
laid the foundation for that new civilisation towards which the 
world could advance.”^ 

But only a few Indian patriots were able to understand 
properly the historical significance of the October Revolution 
at the outset. The requisite amount of cultural and political 
understanding required to perceive properly the true implica¬ 
tion of the October Revolution was not present in India at that 
time. It is clear that the perception of the October Revolution 
in the West was more adequate to the essence of the Revolution 
itself than it was in India. The Soviet historian M, A. Persits 
writes : "Not even the revolutionary democratic forces of India 
could digest the entire programme of the October Revolution 
in the years immediately following 1917, for they were not yet 
prepared for it. The working class was too limited in numbers 
(hardly 0.5 per cent of the entire population), and it had not 
yet separated itself from the peasantry either geographically, 
economically, or intellectually. Besides, the proletariat was 
multilingual, totally illiterate and subject to religious and caste 
notions and traditions. Therefore, Communist ideals, properly 
speaking, were still beyond its grasp. All the foregoing applies, 
in even greater measure, to the large sections of the peasantry 
who were destitute, ignorant, fanatically religious, and down¬ 
trodden by feudal exploitaion and fettering usury. Nor should 
one forget that the British authorities exerted tremendous efforts 
to mislead Indian society and Indians as to the character of the 
October Revolution and the practical activities of the Soviet 
Government.”® 

"It is natural, therefore,” M. A. Persits continues "that 
the October Revolution should have influenced India, above all 
and most of all, by the democratic rather than properly Com- 

1. Ho Chi Minh—Selected Works, Hanoi, 1962, Vol. IV. Pp-147 & 265. 

2. Jawaharalal Nehru-Discovery of India, Asia Publishing House, 1967, 

p-29. 

3. M. A. Persits—Revolutionaries of India in Soviet Russia, Moscow, 

1983 Pp-27-2a 
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munist, part of its programme. Even the country’s most advan¬ 
ced elements, national revolutionaries in exile and in India 
proper saw the greatness of the October Revolution, first and 
foremost, in that it had proclaimed and secured the exercise of 
the right of nations to self-determination, having freed the colo¬ 
nial peoples of the Russian Empire from the yoke of Czarism 
and, thereby, pointing the way for the other peoples of the East 
to national independence.” 

While the observation of Persists seems to be correct, but 
it is also true that at least a section of Indian patriots were not 
unable to understand the true implication of the October Revolu¬ 
tion. 


The Indian Background: 

The Great October stirred their imagination. The ideas of 
socialism was not altogether unknown in India. A section of 
radical youth of Bengal was not unaware of the ideas of socia¬ 
lism and the working class movement in the West since its incep¬ 
tion. The last quarter of the 19th century witnessed the growth 
of the numerical strength of the working class as well as politi¬ 
cal consciousness of the educated Indians. The larger the num¬ 
ber of educated Indians, the larger was the area of influence of 
western ideas of democracy, nationalism, and radicalism. Educa¬ 
ted in modern thought and politics and European and world 
history, the educated Indians gradually began to understand the 
true nature of British rule. By the end of the 19th century, the 
Indian nationalists had grown in self-respect and self-con¬ 
fidence. 

The radicals of Bengal keenly observed the political and so¬ 
cial thoughts of England and were greatly influenced by them in¬ 
cluding the ideas of socialism. It is reported in ’’Eastern Post” 
dated 19 August 1871 that the International Working Men’s 
Association (the First International) had received a letter from 
Calcutta asking permission to open a section there. The minutes 
of. the International Working Men’s Association tells: ’’The 
General Council of the International Working Men’s Association 
held its usual weekly meeting on Tuesday evening last at the 
Council rooms, 256, High Holborn, WCl. Citizen Young in the 
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The business of the evening was chiefly taken up by the 
reading of corrspondence and deciding upon questions thus 
raised. 

An application was made in a letter from Calcutta for 
leave to start a section in India, the writer said 'great discon¬ 
tent exists among the people, and the British government is 
thoroughly disliked. The taxation is excessive and the revenues 
are swallowed up in maintaining a costly system of officialism. 
As in other places the extravagancies of the ruling class con¬ 
trast in a painful manner with the wretched condition of the 
workers, whose labour creates the wealth thus squandered. The 
principles of the International would bring the mass of the 
people into its organisation if a section was started’. The Secre¬ 
tary was instructed to write and send necessary powers.” 

The Eastern Post of 2nd September 1871 reported further: 

"The General Council of the International Working Men’s 
Association held its usual weekly meeting on Tuesday evening 
last, at the Council rooms, 256, High Holborn, WCl, Dr. Marx 
in the chair. 

A mass of correspondence was received from all parts of 
the world. In a letter from India an account was given of the 
interest created by the International. It was felt that its intro¬ 
duction into that country would be the commencement of a new 
era. It would effect a greater revolution than anything which 
had preceded it. The International was an association exactly 
in accordance with the aspirations of the working class of India. 
It would weld the rival races and sects into one homogenous 
whole, and would help the workers to gain their rights—politi¬ 
cal and social. Capital, the real juggernaut which crushes down 
labour, would no longer be allowed to use up human energy 
like so much fuel, but would be brought under the control of 
the workers themselves.” 

Nobody is certain who has written this letter to the Inter¬ 
national. But on July 20, 1871 an article eulogizing the First 
International was published in the celebrated nationalist daily 
of Calcutta—Amrita Bazar Patrika. On the 31 August 1871, 
Amrita Bazar Patrika reported that quite some time ago some 
important personalities had assembled in a house of an aristo¬ 
crat in- order to found a branch of the Inte!tnational. 

Since the rapid improvement of communi<diifion, the curr¬ 
ent political thoughts of the West had its repercussion in Mia 
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within a short period. In 1882, Jogesh Chandra Ghosh wrote 
an article ’The Village Community of Bengal and Upper India” 
in Calcutta Review (Vol. LXXIV) in which he stated: "And we 
may thus come, in fact, to obtain a faint glimpse of pro¬ 
bable historical connection between communism of Russia and 
Germany, of Lassale and Karl Marx, on the one hand, and on 
the other, the communism of our own society—a communism 
which has become so much like the atmosphere we breathe, that 
is my own countrymen who are most incredulous even about 
the logical identity of the two social phenemenon.” (p-244). He 
added further: "A comparison, however, with the affairs of 
village communities elsewhere, and with the essential condition 
of true communism distribution according to the needs of the 
members will suggest instead, that it was the Hindu law of 
inheritance which broke through the primitive and older 
communism.” (Pp-235-36) 

Western political ideas influenced Keshub Chandra Sen, 
a veteran Brahma leader of Bengal while he was in England for 
one year. Returning back to India he started the one-pice 
Bengali newspaper "Sulabh Samachar” in which he had pleaded 
most fervently the oppressed classes not to be dependent on 
others but to take steps to liberate themselves from the age-old 
oppression of the propertied classes. Even he opened night 
schools to educate the labourers. Sasipada Banerjee, a young 
Brahma started "Working Men’s Institute” in Baranagar, a 
suburb of Calcutta in order to protect the rights of the working 
class. The celebrated Brahma leader Shibnath Sastri wrote a 
poem in "Bharat Sramajibi,” the first working class journal in 
India in which he extolled countrymen to awake and to follow 
the examples of the awakened workers of the West beyond seas. 

Swami Vivekananda, the celebrated religious and social 
reformer said : "It is better that mankind should become atheist 
by following reason than blindly believe in two hundred millions 
of gods on the authority of anybody.” He also wrote in 1896 
that the time had come for ..the labourers to rule. He wrote: 
",...the first three (the priests, the soldiers, and the traders) have 
had their day. Now is the time for the last (the labourers)— 
they must have it—^none can resist it...I am a socialist not be¬ 
cause I think it is a perfect system, but half a loaf is better 
than no bread.” He also wrote: "The only hope of India is firom 
the masses. The upper classes are physically and morally dead.’^ 
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He said again: ’The Western world is govern^ by a 
handful of Shylocks. All those things you hear about con¬ 
stitutional government, freedom, liberty, and parliaments—are 
but jokes. The West is groaning under the tyranny of the 
Shylocks, and the East is groaning under the tyranny of the 
priests.” 

Auravinda Ghosh, the celebrated revolutionary and later 
on, the sage of Pondicherry wrote as early as in 1894 in ”Indu 
FTakash” (March 1894). ’’The proletariat is the real key of the 
situation. Torpid he is and immobile ; he is nothing as an actual 
force, but he is a very good potential force, and whoever suc¬ 
ceeds in understanding and eliciting his strength, becomes by 
the very fact master of the future.” 

It should, however, be remembered that their ideas were 
confused. A deep sense of humane feeling dictated them to 
take the cause of the working class. They did not produce a 
durable impact in our society. Nevertheless, like the utopian 
socialists in Europe, their contributions should also be remem¬ 
bered who paved the way for the emergence of socialist ideas 
in our country. 

It is true that the Indian working class was multilingual, 
totally illiterate and subject to religious and caste notions and 
traditions. Yet as R. P. Dutt observed ”it would be a mistake 
to under-estimate the growth of solidarity in action and elemen¬ 
tary class-consciousness of the Indian industrial workers during 
the decades preceding the war of 1914.” Collective working in 
the factories generated a mutual sympathy among the working 
class divided into various castes, religions and regions. But it 
is also true the class sense of proletariat like the working class 
in the West was not generated yet among the working class of 
India. The enlightened middle class was the pioneer in receiv¬ 
ing socialist ideals. 

Several outside events during the last quarter of the 19th 
century and the first decade of the 20th century had also enhan¬ 
ced political consciousness of the educated Indians. The rise 
of modern Japan after 1868 Meiji Revolution, the defeat of 
Russia by Japan in 1905 encouraged and emboldened the self- 
confidence of the Indian patriots. The Indian ^people heard 
with enthusiasm the news of the victory of a small Asian 
cmmtry Japan over the biggest military power of Europe the 
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Czarist Russia. ’’Kesari”, the celebrated Marathi weekly edited 
by Tilak commented on 6 December 1904: 

”It was up to this time supposed that the Asiatics lacked 
the sentiment of nationality and were therefore, unable to hold 
their own before the European nations inspite of their indivi¬ 
dual courage and heroism. It was further believed that the 
continents of Asia, Africa, and America were created by Provi¬ 
dence to be dominated by European nations. The Russo-Japanese 
War has given a rude shock to these beliefs, and those who hold 
them are now beginning to see that...there is nothing inherently 
improbable in the Asiatics forming themselves into independent 
nations and taking rank with their European rivals.” 

Revolutionary movements in Ireland, Russia, Egypt, 
Turkey, and China convinced the Indian patriots that a united 
people willing to make sacrifices could challenge even the most 
powerful of despotic governments. What was needed more than 
anything else was a spirit of patriotism and self-sacrifice. A 
militant nationalist trend had already existed in India among 
the Indian patriots, the partition of Bengal in 1905 facilitated 
the emergence of militant nationalism. The cry of Swadeshi 
and Swaraj of anti-partition movement in Bengal was soon 
taken up by other provinces of India. They found leaders in 
Lala Lajpat Rai of Punjub, Bal Gangadhar Tilak in Maharastra 
and Bepin Chandra Pal in Bengal. The militant nationalists 
also gave the call for self-sacrifice without which no great aim 
could be achieved. The youth of India responded enthusiasti¬ 
cally to the call. Jawaharlal Nehru, who was studying in England 
at the time, described the reaction of young India in the follow¬ 
ing words in his '’Autobiography.” 

"From 1907 onwards for several years India was seething 
with unrest and trouble. For the first time since the Revolt of 
1857 India was showing fight and not submitting tamely to 
foreign rule. News of Tilak’s activities and his conviction, of 
Aurobinda Ghosh and the way the masses of Bengal were taking 
the Swadeshi and boycott, pledge stirred all of us Indians in 
England. Almost without a exception we were Tilakites or 
Extremists, as the new party was called in India.”^ 

The period also witnessed the growth of revolutionary 
terrorism. The revolutionaries also established centres of their 

4. J. Nehru—An Autobigraphy, Bombay 1962 p-21. 
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activities abroad. In London the lead was taken by Shyamji 
Krishnavarma, V. D. Savarkar, and Har Dayal, while in Europe 
Madam Cama, Virendranath Chattopadhyay and Ajit Singh were 
the prominent leaders. 

In 1914, the First World War broke out between Great 
Britain, France, Italy, Russia, Japan and the United States of 
America on one side and Germany, Austria-Hungary, and 
Turkey on the other. In India the War-years marked the matur¬ 
ing of nationalism. The nationalists adopted an actively pro- 
British attitude in the mistaken belief that Britain would repay 
India’s loyalty by granting self-government to her. Jawaharlal 
Nehru wrote in his "Autobiography” : "There was little sym¬ 
pathy with the British in spite of loud professions of loyalty. 
Moderate and Extremist alike learnt with satisfaction of German 
victories. There was no love for Germany of course, only the 
desire to see our rulers humbled. 

The growing nationalist feeling in the country and the 
urge for national unity produced two historic developments in 
Lucknow session of the Indian National Congress in 1916. 
Firstly, two wings of the National Congress-Moderates and 
Extremists were reunited after a separation of nine years. 
Secondly, the signing of Congress-League pact known popularly 
as Lucknow pact brought unity between the Indian National 
Congress and the Muslim League. It was an important step 
towards the Hindu-Muslim unity. All these factors produced 
tremendous enthusiasm among the Indian people. Even the 
British Government felt it necessary to placate the nationalists. 
Hitherto it had relied on repression to quieten the nationalist 
agitation. Large number of radical nationalists were put in 
prison without trial under the notorious Defence of India Act 
and other draconian legislations. The British Government now 
decided to appease nationalist opinion and announced on 20 
August 1917 that its policy in India was "the gradual develop¬ 
ment of self-governing institutions with a view to the progres¬ 
sive realisation of Responsible Government of India as an 
integral part of the British Empire.” 

India received the news of the October Revolution in this 
political situation. 


5. Ibid p-31. 
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The events in Russia definitely stirred the imagination of 
an advanced section of Indian patriots who saw in the Revolu¬ 
tion, at least vaguely, the socialist content. As for example a 
renowned Marathi journalist K. P. Khadilkar writing in Marathi 
monthly "Chitramaya Jagat”, just one month before the October 
Revolution, said: "Currently, there are two contending forces 
in Russia. The capitalists together with the military officers 
seized power in the Duma in the February Revolution, The 
capitalists do not want to displease the military officers and the 
two have formed an alliance. They are opposed by the workers. 

"...A new struggle has started in Russia. The workers and 
soldiers who actually overthrew Tsardom by a rebellion are the 
champions of socialism. The socialists are not only opposed to 
the nobility and the multi-millionaries but are determined to 
uproot them. They are opposed to the capitalist class...This 
new struggle is not one that can end in a year or two. It is one 
that is going to envelope the entire continent of Europe in the 
lifetime of the next two generations.” 

Just one month after the Revolution K. P. Khadilkar com¬ 
mented in the same journal; "In November, power in Petrograd 
passed into the hands of those socialists who were led by Lenin 
and who want a separate peace treaty with Germany. Kerenesky 
and his cabinet have been dethroned from power. The call for 
the uprising was given by Lenin’s supporters among the sailors 
in the gulf of Finland. Kerenesky has fled. Lenin has secured 
power in Petrograd, Moscow, and the surrounding regions. The 
soldiers are also supporting them...” 

The writer has correctly observed the importance of the 
decree on right of self-determination. Said he: "Lenin has 
issued a decree the right to self-determination, and freedom 
has been given to the Baltic states and the Polish people to 
exercise the right.”® 

Subramanya Bharati (1882-1921), the celebrated Tamil 
poet and a great patriot who perhaps the first great poet hailed 
the Russian Revolution within a few weeks of the October 
Revolution. Piercing through the mist of misinformation and 
of slander, this great Indian poet recognised intuitively the 
world historic significance of the Revolution of 1917 which he 

6, S. G, Sardesai—India and the Russian Revolution, New Delhi, 198t, 
Pp-14-18. 
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saw as a single event commencing in March and culminating 
in October. In a poem he boldly asserted: 

’The people are masters of their lives, 

Their welfare advanced by their own laws. 

Lo! in a trice has it arisen. 

This is people’s state, they proclaimed, 

So that the whole world might know 
"Gone are the slaves’ shackles, knew ye all, 

No more shall men be a slave”, said they. 

Like a thunder-riven wall 

Collapsed the Iron Age 

Arise ye, the Golden Age.” (1917)”'^ 

In a letter published in London Times, Sir Valentine Chirol 
lamented: ’’representation of India at the War Conference pro¬ 
duced a momentarily steadyfying effect but was largely nullified 
by the overwhelming impression created by the Russian Revolu¬ 
tion that the downfall of Tsarism heralded and was the precur¬ 
sor of the destruction of the alien bureaucracy in India.”® 

The Revolutionary Russia by its proclamation of Decree 
on Peace, the declaration of right of self-determination of sub¬ 
ject peoples of the former Tsarist Russia, annulment of unequal 
treaties with the neighbouring countries in quick succession has 
created tremendous impact in the colonial and dependent coun¬ 
tries. 

The historic declaration of the rights of the peoples of 
Russia was published on November 15, 1917. This Declaration 
announced that the Soviet power had put an end to the old 
policy of coercion, oppression and of setting the nations of Russia 
against one another. It laid down the basic principles of Soviet 
national policy.: 

(1) The equality and sovereignty of all the nationalities of 
Russia. 

(2) The right of nations of Russia to self-determination, upto- 
an including secession and formation of independent states. 

(3) Abolition of all national and religious privileges and res¬ 
trictions whatsoever. 

1 . Taken from "Poems by Subramanya Bharati, Published ih honour 
of Bharati Birth Centenary, 1882-1982 by All India and Solida¬ 
rity Organisation, New Delhi. 

8. Quoted by "Dainik Basumati” (Calcutta^ 19 November 1917. 
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(4) Freedom of development for national minorities and ethnic 

groups inhabiting the Country. 

A special state body, namely the People’s Commissariat 
for the Affairs of the Nationalities was set up to implement the 
national policy of the Soviet Govt, J. V. Stalin was appointed 
the commissar for Nationalities. 

On December 3, 1917, the Soviet government issued an 
appeal "To All the Working Moslems of Russia and the East.” 
In this appeal, the right of Moslems to arrange their life freely 
and without interference was proclaimed. Their national and 
cultural institutions, beliefs and customs were declared to be 
free and inviolable. They were assured that their rights like 
the rights of all the peoples of Russia are guarded by the might 
of the revolution and the Soviet of Workers’, Soldiers’, and 
Peasants’ Deputies. This appeal also proclaimed the annulment 
of all secret treaties on the division of Persia and Turkey which 
was concluded by the Tsarist government with the Entente 
powers.® 

Following these principles Soviet Russia recognised the 
independence of Poland and Finland and later on the Baltic 
States—Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia. 

By a note dated January 27, 1918, Soviet Russia declared 
null and void the so called Anglo-Russian Treaty of 1907. The 
note also made null and void all agreements preceding the 1907 
treaty, as well as all subsequent agreements which "in any way 
restrict or hamper the rights of the Persian people to free and 
independent existence”, and expressed readiness to do every¬ 
thing possible to clear Iran of Turkish and British troops as well. 

The Iranian people received it with tremendous jubilation. 
The Soviet ambassador reported: "I do not have a free moment 
from the endless stream of deputations and individuals who 
come to register their gratitude. I am given ovations even in 
the streets.”^® 

The declaration of right of self-determination of subject 
peoples of the former Tasrist Russia and annulment of unequal 
treaties with the neighbouring countries created tremenc^ous 
impact in the colonial and dependent countries. It also tremen- 

6. S. N. Mazuniadar—The National Question and its Leninist Solution 
in the Soviet Union, Calcutta, 1974 p-55. 

10. Soviet Foreign Policy Documents. Moscow, Vol; I, p-713. 
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dously helped the liberation struggles of the dependent coun¬ 
tries including India. 

The Declaration on nationalities specially evoked tremen¬ 
dous interest in India. Besides, Soviet Union’s support to natio¬ 
nal liberation struggle openly endeared her to the hearts of 
Indian patriots. This is the first time a great European power 
openly championed the cause of the oppressed colonial peoples. 

The Great October Revolution, therefore, encouraged the 
spirit of freedom among the Indian people. The Indian patriots, 
particularly the advanced section, expected to see crumble of 
British autocracy one day as they had observed the crumble of 
Tsarist autocracy in Russia. 

The October Revolution had generated such a tremendous 
force which marked the beginning of the end of Western autho¬ 
rity on Asian continent. The noted historian K. M. Panikkar 
correctly observed: "...that the Revolution had a well-defined 
national policy which had an irresistable appeal to the struggl¬ 
ing dependencies, colonies and semi-colonial countries in Asia. 
The Declaration of the Rights of the People of Russia, over the 
joint signatures of Lenin and Stalin, proclaimed the equality 
and sovereignty of the peoples of Russia, and the right of the 
peoples of Russia to freedom of development of national minori¬ 
ties. This was indeed an explosive statement and all the nations 
of Asia, struggling for freedom, heard it with a new hope. This 
emphasis on national self-determination and ethnic separateness 
of minorities had an immense effect in shaping opinion in Asia 
during the next quarter of a century”^^ 

The celebrated historian E. H. Carr analysing the impact 
of the Soviet declaration of the right of the self-determination 
of nationalities correctly commented; “Soviet policy appealed 
in one broad sweep to the peoples of Asia as a whole, to the for¬ 
mer subjects of the Tsar, to the subjects of other empires and 
the nominally independent dependencies of the capitalist world- 
market.’’^^ 

Further the declaration of rights of the toiling and ex¬ 
ploited peoples which was announced in more "general terms, 
the complete repudiation of the barbarous civilization, which 

11. K. M. Panikkar—Asia and Western Dominance, London, ,^59, p-190. 

12. E.H, Carr—The Bolshevik Revolution, 1917-1923, VoL III, London, 
1984, p-235. 
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built up the prosperity of the exploiters in a few prvileged 
nations on the enslavement of the hundreds of millions of the 
toiling masses in Asia, in the colonies in general, and in the 
small countries”, writes Carr, had a tremendous impact on the 
exploited and enslaved peoples all over the world. 

J. V. Stalin observed; "The great world significance of the 
October Revolution is, primarily, that it has by the very fact 
built a bridge between the socialist west and the enslaved east, 
creating a new revolutionary front, which runs from the prole~ 
tarians of the west through the Russian revolution to the oppre-* 
ssed peoples of the east, against world imperialism.”^^ 


Consistant Support to India : 

The support to national liberation struggle by the Bolshe¬ 
viks under the leadership of Lenin has been consistent. Lenin 
closely observed rise of Indian masses against British imperia¬ 
lism. Writing a fortnight after the trial and conviction of the 
great Indian patriot Bal Gangadhar Tilak in 1908 and subse¬ 
quent celebrated six-day strike of Bombay workers against it, 
Lenin commented in his article "Inflamable Material in World 
Politics: "...in India the street is beginning to stand up for its 
writers and political leaders. The infamous sentence pronounced 
by the British jackals on the Indian democrat Tilak—he was 
sentenced to a long term of exile, the question in the British 
House of Commons the other day revealing that the Indian 
jurors had declared for acquital and the verdict had been passed 
by the vote of the British jurors.’—this revenge against a demo¬ 
crat by the lackeys of the money-bag evoked street demonstar- 
tions and a strike in Bombay.”^^ 

Lenin further stated: "In India, too, the proletariat has 
already developed to conscious political mass struggle and, that, 
being the case, the Russian style British regime in India is 
doomed.” In all international forums, Bolsheviks supported 
always the national liberation struggles allover the world with¬ 
out any inhibitions. 


13. Quoted by Carr, Ibid, Pp-236-37, Pravda, November 1918. 

14. V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. XV, Moscow, 1963, p-184. 
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A few weeks before the October Revolution, the Indian 
National Committee of Stockholm* in a telegram to the f^etro- 
grad Soviet said; ’’Revolutionary Russia is striving for a lasting 
peace on the basis of the right of self-determination being 
guaranteed to all nations. But the instructions given to Mr. 
Skobelev deputed to Paris do not correspond to this striving as 
these totally miss the fundamental question of India, Egypt 
and Ireland. Indians, Egyptians and the Irish are throughly 
imbued with the conviction that complete self-dermination is 
their inalienable (natural) right. The freedom movement among 
those peoples has reached such a sweep that a lasting peace is 
impossible without a positive solution of their problem. In the 
name of fidelity to the ideas of the Russian revolution and in 
consideration of the tremendous significance of emancipated 
India to Russia and to the whole world, we request the Workers’ 
and Soldiers’ Soviets to put up a dauntless fight against the 
shameless and cruel imperialism of England both in the forum 
of the Paris Conference and in the course of the peace negotia¬ 
tions. 

The telegram shows that Indian revolutionaries abroad 
have pinned their hope on radical Bolsheviks rather than on 
the Provisional Government—an alliance of Mensheviks and 
Social Revolutionaries. 

When this telegram was published in Maxim Gorky’s 
’’Novaya Zhin”, a non-party paper close to the Russian Zimmer- 
waldians, the anti-Bolshevik "Rech” came out with an article 
entitled "Stockholm Indians’’, pooh-poohing the later’s concern 
for all the suppressed people.^® 

Within five days of the October Revolution, the organ of 
the Ghadar Party "Ghadar Di Gunj’’ called upon Indian wor¬ 
kers to look who "rules Russia today’’, and asked them, "Have 
you digested the lessons of the social system in Russia ?’’ The 
paper continued: "All the feudal lords and bureaucrats shall 

♦ The Indian National Committee at Stockhalm was founded by Virendra- 
nath Chattopadhya,y, Dr. Bhupendranath Dutta, M. T.P. Acharya and 
others. 

15. Der Neue Orient, Vol. 2, 1917, p-107. Quoted by "Documents of the 
History of the Communist Party of India” Ed. G. Adhlkari, New 
Delhi, VoL I, p-90. 

16. Nirode K. Barooah—Virendranath Cha,ftopadhyay ill Stockholm, 
1917-1921, Mainstream Vol. XXIV, No. 26, 1986. 
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be overthrown. Workers shall run the entire state. Follow 
Lenin and defeat your enemies.”^^ 

In 1918 Pravda carried a message of greetings from the 
people of India to Lenin, which stated; 

"India congratulates you on the great victory you have 
won in the interests of democracy. India greatly admires the 
lofty and humane principles that you have proclaimed after 
taking power into your hands. 

"India implores providence to strengthen you in your 
staunchness in these high ideals.”^* 

"Pravda” stated that this message had come from some¬ 
one who with great difficulties had managed to reach Moscow. 
On November 17, 1918, 'Izvestia’ reported about the origin of 
that message. It wrote that the People’s Commissariat for 
Foreign Affairs had received from Delhi, a message addressed 
to the Soviet Government. Its text "had been approved in Delhi 
at the end of 1917 and published in underground newspapers in 
January 1918. It was delivered to Moscow under extremely 
difficult conditions. 

"Mohammadi”, an influential journal of Mohemraedan 
community of Bengal wrote on 15 February 1918: "that the acts 
of confiscation of lands of the landlords and factories of the 
capitalists by the Bolsheviks were the natural outcome of the 
exactions and oppressions to which the people were subjected 
in the older days by the landlords and money-lenders. They 
feel that their turn has come now and they are repaying these 
moneyed classes a hundred fold for the old exactions they 
committed.”^ 

The impact of the October Revolution on Indian patriots 
seems to be enduring due to the fact of similarities of geogra¬ 
phical location, backwardness and oppression, but also due to 
common feature of national question. Subramanya Bharati 
remarked: "Under the leadership of Lenin the republic has 
decreed that all cultivable land and resources of the land have 

17. Ananda Gupta—Lenin and India, New Delhi, 1960, p-67. 

18. Ibid Pp-30-31. 

10. Ibid p-44. 

20. Confidential Reports on Vernacular Newspapers, West Bengal State 
Archives^ Calcutta. Jamuuy-June, 1918 p-125. 
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been socialised. The wind of socialism is blowing over Asia 
too.”*^ 

Jawaharalal told Tibor Mende in 1950s that not much in¬ 
formation about the Russian revolution reached India till the 
First World War was over, that there was a revolution in 
Russia, that it was inspired by Marxian Socialism and was led 
by Lenin was certainly known. Nehru, however, said to him 
that his "sympathies were very much with Lenin and the others, 
without knowing much about Marxism.” He had also confessed 
to Mende that till 1917 he "had not read anything about 
Marxism.” The most significant remark of Jawaharalal during 
his conversation with Mende was that "it made him think of 
politics much more in terms of social change. 

The mere existence of a Revolutionary Russia at the door¬ 
step of India provided moral support to Indian liberation move¬ 
ment, The Russian Revolution had quickened the pulse of the 
people of India. It will be evident even in the presidential 
speech of Indian National Congress. 

In Calcutta session of the Indian National Congress held 
in December 1917 Annie Besant in her presidential address 
observed the implications of the Doctrine of self determination. 
She said: "...now the Russian Revolution and the probable rise 
of a Russian Republic in Europe and Asia, have all entirely 
changed the conditions before existing in India. Across Asia, 
beyond the Himalayas stretch free and self-ruling Nations, 
India no longer see as her Asian neighbours the huge domains 
of a Tsar and Chinese despot, and compares her condition under 
British rule with those of their subject populations. British rule 
profited by the comparison at least until 1905, when the great 
period of repression set in. But in future, unless India wins 
Self-Government, she will look enviously at her Self-Governing 
neighbours, and the contrast will intensij^ her unrest.”®* 

The Montagu-Chelmsford report had also admitted in 
1918: "The Revolution in Russia was regarded in India as a 


21. Ananda Gupta—op. cit. p-67. 

22. Quoted by R.K, Dasgupta, Nehru On Socialism, Mainstream, May 
28, 1977. 

23- Congress Presidential Speeches (A sdection) Ed, banker Ghosh. 
Published by Pradesh Congress Cmnmlttee, West l^ngpil, l9*Ki p-BS. 
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triumph over despotism. It has given an impetus to Indian 
political aspirations,” 

The cunning British Government sought to malign the 
October Revolution by all means at its disposal. Reutar’s 
distorted despatches were the only source for the Indian masses 
to know about the October Revolution. The British imperialism 
had virtually imposed a sort of iron curtain over the Soviet 
Union,* At the same time their propaganda machinery was very 
active portraying the Bolsheviks as demons, anti-socials, anti- 
religious and what not. In this confusing state of affairs Indian 
patriots took a bold stand against the distorted British pro- 
pagands. "Kesari”, the leading Marathi newspaper of Tilak 
published a very revealing editorial on 29 January 1918 under 
the caption "the Russian leader, Lenin” which testifies Indian 
patriots rebuff to British slanders against Bolsheviks and their 
leader Lenin. It says : "We are publishing the main facts of 
Lenin’s life since mischievous propoganda is being carried on 
that the popular Russian leader Lenin is the son of a German 
Jew and has been bribed by the German government. Lenin is 
being accused of creating disaffection among the Russian people 
who are claimed to be loyal to the Allied powers.” It continues: 
"Lenin is an advocate of peace...He disagreed with Kerenesky 
precisely because the latter wanted to run the Russian govern¬ 
ment on the basis of a compromise with the upper classes. 
Lenin is not prepared to have any such relations with them. It 
is his opinion that these upper classes in the warring nations 
are throughly selfish and vicious, that they are opposed to the 
interest of the common people in all countries, that it was they 
who started the war, and that it is the working people who are 
honest and peace-loving. 

It was because of this difference that Kerenesky had 
ordered Lenin’s arrest. Ultimately, the workers’ party led by 

* Lenin corectly wrote about the imperialist attempts to keep the message 
of the Bolshevik Revolution out of the people, "they intend to surround 
themselves with a Great Wall of China so as to keep out the plague, 
the plague of Bolshevism...but this cannot be done...the genn of 
Bolshevism will still penetrate the wall and infect the workers of the 
world.” (V.I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. XXVIII, Moscow, 1065 p- 
161) Lenin’s forecast has come to be true. Inspite the Cordon Sanitaire 
around the Bolshevik Russia, its message reached to the downtrodden 
people and the enslaved nations all over the world including ours., 

2 
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Lenin achieved power by overthrowing the Kerenesky govern¬ 
ment. 

Lenin’s influence in the army and among the common 
people has increased as a result of the distribution of the lands 
of the nobility to the peasantry by Lenin. 

Such are the main facts about Lenin. 

Rabindranath Tagore in an article in ’Modern Review’ 
wrote about the Russian Revolution: ”We know very little of 
the history of the present revolution in Russia, and with the 
scanty material in our hands we cannot be certain if she in her 
tribulations in giving expression to man’s indomitable soul 
against prosperity, built upon moral nihilism. All that we can 
say is that the time to judge has not yet come, especially as 
Real Politik is in such a sorry plight itself. No doubt if modern 
Russia did try to adjust herself to the orthodox tradition of 
Nation-worship, she would be in a more comfortable situation 
today, but this tremendousness of her struggle and hope-lessness 
of her tangles do not, in themselves, prove that she has gone 
astray. 

It is not unlikely that, as a nation, she (Russia) may fail, 
but if she fails with the flag of true ideals in her hands then 
her failure will fade like the morning star, only to usher in the 
sunrise of a new age.”^'^ 

Another celebrated national leader of India, Bepin Chandra 
Pal said in 1919: "...and today after the downfall of German 
Militarism—after the destruction of the autocracy of the Czars 
—there has grown up all over the world a new power—the 
power of the people determined to rescue their rights—the right 
of the people to live freely and happily without being exploited 
and victimised by the wealthier and so-called higher classes. 
This is the meaning of Bolshevism. This Bolshevism—however 
much Hare Street and Chowringhee and even British Indian 
Street might make faces at it—however much the Anglo-Indian 
Bureaucracy, the Anglo-Indian Plutocracy, the British Bureau¬ 
cracy, the British Plutocracy and the French, the American and 
other Bureaucracies and Plutocracies might gnash their teeth 


24. S. Q. Sardesai—op. cit. p-22. 
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at the name and sight of this new propaganda, this new force 
and influence of it will increase.”^® 

The Indian patriots’ reaction of October Revolution can 
be best judged by their utterings and in the articles and editori¬ 
als of various vernacular and English nationalist journals. In 
western India, Marathi daily "Keshari”, B. G. Horniman’s 
’’Bombay Chronicle”, and in Eastern India the celebrated English 
monthly "Modern Review”, Amrita Bazar Patrika, "Bengalee”, 
Madras’ influential daily "Hindu” and many other newspapers 
and journals give a vivid picture in this regard. 

As early as December 24, 1917, "Bombay Chronicle” wrote : 
"Our ideas of Bolsheviks are vague...We recognize the fact that 
they could never met with the present success had there not 
been something in their programme that was attractive and to 
promise to serve the present fear. The Bolsheviks came with 
a definite scheme which took into consideration the necessities 
of the peasants and promised immediate confiscation of lands 
for the people.” It wrote again on 11 January 1918: "Lenin’s 
victory was the end of the rule of the bourgeoisie and the final 
triumph of the common people.” 

The Calcutta daily "Bengalee” stressed the national charac¬ 
ter of the Russian Revolution: "The movement was comprehen¬ 
sively national and its success was only made possible by the 
splendid cooperation between the populace and soldiers. But 
that cooperation in its final and practical expression was itself 
the result of a unity of patriotic outlook and sentiment which... 
had begun to manifest for sometime.” 

The Madras nationalist daily "Hindu” of March 19, 1918 
wrote; "Bolshevism is a red terror • • But what is Bolshevism in 
its inner meaning but the undefined, unexpressed, unconscious 
subconscience of the people desirous of revealing itself as a 
national entity. .The murders, the unrest, the spoilation, the 
breaking up of laws are the labour pangs and symptomatic of 
a nation’s apothesis.” 

The celebrated nationalist daily of Calcutta—"Amrita 
Bazar Patrika” of 31 December 1918 in an article—"The Tide of 
Socialism” indicated the October Revolution and its impact in 
the continental Europe. "It is difficult for us to truly realise 

26. Bepin Chandra Pal—World Situation and Ourselves, Calcutta, 1919, 
p-24. 
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the significance of the mighty tide of Socialism whic^ is now 
sweeping over continental Europe and has washed away in its 
terrific progress ancient thrones and empires”, it wrote. The 
war was solely responsible for this upheaval was not believed 
by the writer. He added that "the inequalities among men, the 
ever expanding capitalistic interests and the corresponding serf¬ 
dom of labour have long been agitating Europe” were the main 
reasons of this upheaval. 

The celebrated Bengali daily "Dainik Basumati” discussed 
the rapid growth of Bolshevism inspite of strong opposition 
from interested quarters. It says : "During the very short time 
that Bolshevism has been in existence its activities have struck 
fear and wonder into the heart of central Europe. It is gaining 
strength day by day and has come to be a most serious malady 
in the body of European politics. It had its birth in Russia as 
a result of the persistent attempts of the ruling power to crush 
the power of the people and deprive them of all their natural 
rights. The people found that while they drudged and starved, 
the Sovereign and his favourites enjoyed all the good things of 
the world. The consequent animosity against the ruling power 
gave birth to Nihilism. The European war in which Russia 
took part, succeeded for a time in checking the growth of 
Nihilism by inducing the people of Russia to fight for their 
country. As the contest proceeded, however, the Russian sol¬ 
diers found that though they submitted to the strictest disci¬ 
pline, their commanders cared nothing for their needs and com¬ 
forts. This led to discontent and the soldiers gradually came 
to think that the people of a country were not equal and entitled 
to an equal share of everything that could be had in the land. 
This is how Bolshevism came into existence. The downfall of 
the ruling dynasty and the resultant anarchy in Russia favoured 
its growth and spread. Bolshevism are true followers of the 
doctrine of equality. It is a problem however, how their 
doctrine can be applied to society and politics.”^' 

Modern Review used to publish articles about the October 
Revolution collecting materials from various sources. ’The 

27. Dainik Basumati, 14 January 1919 Quoted by Confidential Reports 
on Indian Newspapers, State Archives, Calcutta. 4bid. p-125. 

* Some of the articles published by 'Modern Review’ in the early period. 

(1) Recognise Russia, November 1918, p-503. 
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typical example of support of Modern Review to the cause of 
the Bolsheviks is discernible from the quotation below. Rama- 
nanda Chatterjee, the celebrated editor of ’Modern Review’ 
himself commented on 3 June 1919 : "It is refreshing to turn 
from the chorus of abuses and misrepresentation directed against 
the Russian Soviets by the capitalist press to the illuminating 
sketch of the framework of the Soviet state. - We are, at last, 
given an insight into the mighty efforts of revolutionary Russia 
to organise herself and work out her communist ideals...In fact, 
the Bolshevik is striving to make Russia better and nobler than 
anything she has ever been.” It should be remembered that 
Ramananda Chatterjee was not a supporter of Bolshevism or 
Socialism. But his role in projecting the true image of October 
Revolution to our people was really unique. 

The British Government faced by the rising influence of 
the Russian events, had already realised what that could lead 
to. Therefore they launched a wide-scale slander campaign 
against the Bolshevik Russia in order to scare the Indian 
bourgeoiseie. The demand of the Indian National Congress was 
then nothing but home rule for India. The British mouthpiece 
"The Pioneer” wrote on 19 November 1917 : "Russia at present 
is providing the world with an object lesson of the dangers 
attending the premature acquisition of representative instituti¬ 
ons before the country is fitted for them. Home rule in Russia 
has virtually been synonmous to no rule...The moral is obvious 
and should be taken to heart by all impatient politicians in this 
country. Self-government...is a plant of slow growth and any 
attempt to force it prematurely can only result in misrule, 
turmoil and anarchy.” 

Amrita Bazar Patrika wrote, on the otherhand, on 31 
December 1918; "It is said that Bolshevik propaganda have 


(2) Immediate causes of Russian Revolution by Pramila Choudhury 
(directly translated from French) December 1918. 

(3) What Russia is doing to help herself in the Famine by Shanti Devi, 
February 1922. 

(4) Education in Soviet Russiat, March 1923. 

(6) Lenin on the New Soviet Programme, April 1922. The Bengali 
monthly 'Pravasi’ of the same group also published some of those 
articles translating into Bengali. 
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found way in every country in continental Europe. The British 
Government have taken the utmost precaution to prev&nt their 
entrance into the U. K....Yet the rapid progress of Bolshevik 
ideas has filled the minds of British statesmen with the greatest 
alarm and consternation.” "Ideas are more difficult to check 
than persons”, it continued. "And the day cannot be far distant 
when the ideas now prevailing in Europe will find their way to 
the rest of the world...The days of capitalism and autocracy are 
numbered.” 

On January 8, 1919, Amrita Bazar Patrika explained the 
motive of this new idea. The working class "have now realised 
that a small minority consisting of capitalistic and professional 
interests is ruling over them. To overthrow the rule of this 
mionority and their inequitable position of advantage and 
establish the authority of their own have been the guiding 
motive of the movement which is known as Bolshevism or 
socialism in different countries...” "In Russia,” it continued, 
"this socialistic movement has reached its climax...The future 
only can show how far the Russian Bolshevists who have among 
them men of great organising capacity will be successful in an 
endeavour which all the world have dismissed as utopian.” 

Meanwhile the situation in India had changed sharply. 
Since the termination of the war, a new economic and political 
situation developed in our country. The October Revolution 
had broken the chain of imperialism in its weakest link in 
Tsarist Russia. "The British government, not to be caught 
napping, hastened to issue what was known as the Montagu 
Declaration, in which the Secretary of State proclaimed the aim 
of British rule in India to be the gradual development of self- 
governing institutions with a view to the progressive realisation 
of responsible Government in India as an integral part of the 

British Empire.Throughout 1917 and 1918, tension grew in 

the country, the vibrant hope that the end of the war would 
bring freedom was being painfully deferred, and all Mr. 
Montagu’s fine words did not abate the severity of the repression 
with which the government pursued every form of political 
activity. Repressive policy was to continue even after the war 
was over and in 1919 a law was passed (the Rowlatt Act) on the 
basis of Sedition Committee’s recommendation^ "embodying 
provisions the most dramatic against the liberty of the subject,’ 
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and inspite of the opposition of every single Indian member of 
the Legislative Council, elected as well as nominated.”^® 

In 1919, there was a wave of mass unrest all over India. 
Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi appeared on the arena of 
Indian politics. In order to fight the Rowlatt Legislation he 
formed a 'Satyagraha League’ in February 1919. March and 
April witnessed mighty demonstrations, strikes, unrest, some¬ 
times riotings, and heroic resistance to violent repression of 
imperialism. On April 6, 1919, the people of India responded 
wholeheartedly to call of ’Hartal’ of Mahatma Gandhi. The 
British Government took the path of brutal oppression. 

Then came the atrocities in Jalianwalabagh. According to 
Government admission 379 were killed and 1200 were left 
wounded on the spot. A liberal jurist Sir P. S. Sivaswamy wrote 
on the Punjub atrocities:— 

"The wholesale slaughter of hundreds of unarmed men at 
Jalianwalabagh without giving the crowd an opportunity to dis¬ 
perse, the indifference of General Dyer to the condition of 
hundreds of people who were wounded in the firing, the firing 
of machine guns into crowds who had dispersed and taken to 
their heels, the flogging of men in public, the order compelling 
thousands of students to walk 16 miles a day for roll calls, the 
arrest and detention of 500 students and professors, the compell¬ 
ing of school children of 5 to 7 to attend on parade to saluate 
the flag, the order imposing on owners of property the respon¬ 
sibility for the safety of the martial law posters stuck on their 
property, the flogging of a marriage party, the censorship of 
mails, the closure of the Badshahi mosque for six weeks, the 
arrest and detention of people without any substantial reason 
and especially of people who had rendered services to the state 
in connection with the war fund or otherwise, the flogging of 
six of the biggest boy in Islamiah School simply because they 
happened to be schoolboys and big boys, the construction of an 
open cage for the confinement of arrested persons, the invention 
of novel punishments like^the crawling order, the skipping order 
and others unknown to any system of law, civil or military, the 
handcuffing and roping together of persons and keeping them 
in open trucks for fifteen hours, the use of aeroplane and Lewis 

28. Hiren Mukherjee—India’s Struggle for Freedom, Calcutta, 1981 
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guns and the latest paraphernalia of scientific warfare against, 
unarmed citizens, the taking of hostages and the confiscation 
and destruction of property for the purpose of securing the 
attendance of absentees, the handcuffing of Hindus and Mohem- 
medans in pairs with the object of demonstarting the conse¬ 
quences of Hindu-Muslim unity, the cutting off of electric and 
water supply pipes from Indians’ houses, the removal of fans 
from Indian houses and giving them for use by Europeans, the 
commandering of all vehicles owned by Indians and giving them 
to Europeans for use, the feverish disposal of cases with the 
object of forestalling the termination of martial law, are some 
of the many incidents of the administration of martial law, 
which created a reign of terror in the Punjub and have shocked 
the public."The time has come when badges of honour make 
our shame glaring in the incongruous context of humiliation and 
I, for my part, wish to stand, shorn of all special distinctions by 
the side of those of my countrymen who, for their so called 
insignificance, are liable to suffer degradation not fit for human 
beings’’, Tagore wrote to the Viceroy renouncing his Knight¬ 
hood. Prasanta Chandra Mahalanobis wrote in "Golden Book 
of Tagore’’: "He renounced his Knighthood taking all conse¬ 
quences upon himself in giving voice to the protest of millions 
of his countrymen, surprised into a dumb anguish of terror. It 
was a protest recorded in the name of humanity, not in the hope 
of gaining concessions or to make political capital out of it.’’®® 
It is in record that Lenin had a letter sent to "Amrita 
Bazar Patrika’’ of Calcutta about the Amritasar massacre (April 
1919).*®^ In that letter he expressed solidarity with the victims 
and condemned the outrage. 
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1986 Pp-15-16. 

31. Documents of History of Communist Pa,rty, Vol. I op. cit, p-18. 

In 1921, Lenin pointing to the intensification of freedom struggle in 
India wrote, The maturing of revolution in India is accelerated, on 
the one hand, by increase in the number of industrial and railway 
workers a^id, on the other, by mounting brutality of the British, who 
more and more frequently resort to wholesale massacre (Amritasar), 
public flogging, etc.” (V. I. Lenin—Tactics of Russian Communist 
Party). V. I. Lenin "Third Congress of the Comminst» International 
Collected works Vol. 32 Moscow 1965 Pp-454-5S, 
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The British government also found the invisible hand of 
Bolshevism in the Punjub. ’’Bengalee” of 3 May 1919 commen¬ 
ted ; ’We are told that Bolshevism has found its way into India 
and that the serious rebellion in the Punjub is a result of this 
mischief. The writings of the 'Empire’, ’The Englishman’ and 
’The Statesman’ would lead one to think that certain Bengali 
journals of Calcutta are tainted with Bolshevik ideas. Bolshe¬ 
vism was started in Russia by Lenin and it is now spreading in 
central Europe. Some European writers are of opinion that 
Bolshevism is the result of the years of oppression to which the 
people of Russia have been subjected.” 

During the third Afghan war (April to August 1919) 
between Britain and Afghanistan, the British government 
found in it Bolshevik hands particularly behind the ruler of 
Afghanistan as a prelude to invade India. The British Viceroy 
Lord Chelmsford in this period appealed Indian National Con¬ 
gress to suspend its agitation and to extend cooperation to the 
government. Mahatma Gandhi’s reaction to this appeal was 
very significant. Indian patriots never considered the Bolshevik 
revolution as a menace to Indian struggle for attainment of 
independence. Gandhiji sharply replied : ”I have never believed 
in a Bolshevik menace and why should any Indian government 
fear Russian, Bolshevik or any menace 

The celebrated newspaper of Calcutta, 'Bengalee’, analys¬ 
ing the condition of postwar Europe brought about by the Great 
October Revolution, commented on the situation in India in its 
issue of March 15, 1919 : "In India, too, violent agitations are 
going on over the Montagu scheme of reforms and the Rowlatt 
Bills. Besides, famines and epidemics have contributed towards 


A wire has been found in the National Archives of India. It runs as 
follows: "The Editor, Amritai Bazar Patrika. 

"Mr. Lenin has read the report of the bloody clash at Jalianwala 
Bagh in your widely circulated newspaper. He has asked me to inform 
the people, on his behalf, that the Soviet Government expresses its 
full sympathy with the just aims of his Indian brethren.” This wire 
was sent by a representative of the 'Communist International.’ (Quoted 
by Chinmohan Sehanovis in his article 'Lenin and India-IF Vide. 
Mainstream, August 30, 1969). 

32 . Quoted by Zafar Imam, St. Anthony Patpers, Oxford University 
Press, from 'Young India’, 1919-1922, p-717. 
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destroying the peace of the people and there is a smouldering 
discontent throughout the country.” 

"Bolshevik phobia” had been haunting the British rulers 
in India. Informations were received from intelligence sources 
that the newly established Third International had been train¬ 
ing Indians in Bolshevik Russia in order to overthrow the 
British rule in India and to establish workers and peasants rule 
here. Rumours were current that "Bolshevik agents” had 
already crossed into India. "Bengalee” of 3 May 1919 wrote : 
"We are told that Bolshevism has found its way into India.” 

In 1918, Indian revolutionary Bharat Das wrote; "For the 
past ten years, Indian revolutionaries have been hounded as 
'anarchists’. Today, however, they are called 'Indian Bolshe¬ 
viks.’^*^ Even the protest movement against the draconian 
Rowlatt Bill was branded by "The Times” of March 20, 1919, 
as part of the "Bolshevik plans to raise revolution in India.” 
The anti-feudal risings of peasants in Bihar, United Provinces 
and Bengal were branded by the British authorities in India to 
be "of a clearly Bolshevik-kind.” 

"India can no longer afford to be indifferent to the trends 
of modern world thoughts and activities”, wrote Amrita Bazar 
Patrika on 1-2 November 1919. "Whether she wishes it or not 
she has been drawn into the vortex of modern world move¬ 
ments”, it continued. "All over Europe and America the most 
pressing problem is regarding the relation between labour and 
capital...the working classes have taken all over Europe these 
questions into their own hands.” This world-wide movement 
among "the wage-earning classes, is loosely characterised as 
Bolshevism”, Amrita Bazar concluded. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that the British rulers in India 
did not spare any attempt to villify the Russian Revolution and 
its leader Lenin in every possible manner and at the same time 
warned their administrative officers about the danger of Bolshe¬ 
vism in India. 

In a secret circular in June 1920 to all Divisional Commis¬ 
sioners, the Commissioner of Police in Calcutta and officers 
subordinate to them, the British Government not only warned 
about the danger of Bolshevism but also suggested some mea¬ 
sures to combat Bolshevism. It is worthwhile to reproduce 
some relevant .parts of the document. 

33. Quoted by M. A. Persits—op. cit. p-32. 
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'Bolshevism and India”. 

"The danger of Bolshevism to India lies not in a military 
victory of Bolshevik arms, but in the insidious effects of Bolshe¬ 
vik propaganda. The propaganda is always directed towards the 
exploration of the social grievances, and in so far as these grie¬ 
vances are serious, so does the propaganda become formidable. 

Now there is no doubt that at present the lower classes in 
India, both in the town and in the rural areas, are going through 
a very hard time. The high prices resulting from the war have 
induced a feeling of restlessness, making them discontented 
with conditions which previously they bore patiently. Accord¬ 
ingly in the country districts the peasants are grumbling that 
there is no reason why they should be forced to pay rent to 
the zeminder or land revenue to the Sarkar: in the towns the 
labourers are complaining that while rich men live lives of com¬ 
fort and ease, they are condemned to toil, early and late, to live 
in miserable hovels, to go clad in rags. 

And unfortunately there is no sign that the economic 
stress which has brought this about will pass away in the near 
future. This growing atmosphere of social unrest opens the 
door to Bolshevik propaganda which despite the best efforts of 
Government, cannot entirely be excluded from a country of the 
size of India. 

While the British rulers began to malign Bolshevism in 
no uncertain terms and took precautionary measures to combat 
its spread inside India, they also adopted a policy of interven¬ 
tion along with other imperialist powers inside the revolutionary 
Russia. In the hours of travail of the revolutionary Russia, an 
advanced section of Indian patriots solidly supported the new 
Russia and demanded withdrawal of British troops from there. 


34. West Bengal State Archives: Political Department (Poll) File-14, 
P-1, Progs; B 526-27 June 1920. 

Bombay Chronicle of October 20, 1920 in an article "Dyerism and 
Bolshevism” compared the policies of Allied powers and Bolsheviks as 
£a,r as the principle of right of self-determination was concerned. It 
was noted that the Soviet Government not only promised but also 
implemented it in the former Tsarist colonies as well but the Allied 
proclamation of right self-determination was not applied to India. It 
shows Soviet influence on Indian nationalist opinion. 



CHAPTER II 
Period of Intervention 

The first world war came to an end in November 1918. On 
the evening of 11 November 1918, the day that saw the signing 
of armistice with Germany, But it brought new danger with 
greater dimension to the revolutionary Russia. The victory of 
the October Revolution caused a radical change in the nature 
of antagonism between imperialist Britain and Russia, "Before 
October 1917, they had been imperialist antagonisms, while 
after the revolution they were replaced by class antagonism— 
a conflict between capitalism and socialism.”^ The British 
government, the prime imperialist power at that time, adopted 
a distinctly hostile stance against the October Revolution. The 
British government refused to recognise Lenin’s Government 
which was set up by the Second all Russian Congress of Soviets. 
Along with the Governments of the USA, France and Japan, 
the British government sent troops to Russia in order to crush 
the Socialist Revolution. The allied troops acted in concert 
with the counter-revolutionary forces in Russia. In May 1919 
the Paris Peace Conference resolved to recognise counter re¬ 
volutionary Kolchak as the ruler of all Russia and to assist him 
to extend his authority throughout the length and breadth of 
the land. The arch imperialist Winston Chruchill cft^ganised the 
despatch of many millions of pounds’ worth of armaments and 
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equipment to the interventionist and White armies. The revolu¬ 
tionary Russia was faced with two pronged attacks from the 
world imperialism from within and without. The intervention 
was ’'an attempt to overthrow Bolshevism.”^ *The continution 
of armed interventionist war by the imperialist powers without 
declaring war, caused a heavy damage to Russia. Fleming 
writes : "When war again engulfed the vast reaches of Russia, 
on the heels of the First World War, it put a strain upon huma¬ 
nity seldom borne before. For another two and a half years 
the people had to endure coercion, looting, killing and wrose.... 
Already impoverished and weary, they had to go through 
agonies of plague and famine in which millions died.”^ Lenin 
wrote: "The external foe of the Russian Soviet Socialist 
Republic at present is British, French, American and Japanese 
imperialism. This foe is attacking Russia, is plundering our 
territory...”^ Lenin further added: "..we have never been in 
such a dangerous situation as we are now. The imperialists were 
busy among themselves, but now one group has been wiped out 
by the Anglo-French-American group, which considers its main 
task to be the extermination of world Bolshevism and the 
strangulation of its main centre, the Russian Soviet Republic.”“ 
The imperialists, particularly prime among them the 
British imperialism, came to understand that the proletarian 
revolution in Russia was a more dangerous threat to British 
imperialism than the rivalry of the Tsarist Russia of old, since 
it stimulated the development of the working class movement 
in Britain itself. Moreover the establishment of the Soviet Russia 
posed a direct threat to British colonial domination. The numer- 

1. V. G. Trukhanovsky—Winston Churchill, Moscow, 1978 p-147. 

2. Fleming-D. F.—History of Cold War, Vol. 1, New York 1961, p-30. 

* Lenin said: "The British and Japanese capitalists want to restore the 
power of the landowners and capitalists in Russia in order to share 
with them the booty captured in the wair; they want to shackle the 
Russian workers and peasartts to British and French capital, to squeeze 
out of them interest on the billions advanced in loans, and to extin¬ 
guish the fire of socialist revolution which has broken out in our 
country and which is threatening to spread! across the world.” (V. I. 
Lenin-Collected Works, Moscow, 1965, Vol. XXVIII, p-54). 

3. Fleming D. F.—op. cit. p-32. 

4. V. I. Lenin-Collected Works, Vol. XXVIII p-54, Moscow, 1965. 

5. V. I. Lenin—op. cit. Pp 160-161. 
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ous colonial and subject peoples of the vast British Empire were 
drawing fresh strength for national liberation from the*example 
provided by the people of Russia. "For that reason", Georgi 
Chicherin, the Soviet Commissar for Foreign Affairs, commen¬ 
ted, "the danger of the East is a theme on which Churchill con¬ 
tinually harps in his speeches. As he himself has frequently 
stated, Churchill supported Denikin and Kolchak for the simple 
reason that, as he saw it, they were the defenders of Britain’s 
interests in Persia and India.”*’ 

Inside Russia, secret agents of imperialist countries were 
organising counter-revolutionary forces. They resorted to the 
path of terrorism. Even Lenin was shot at on August 30, 1918 
causing serious injury to him. The imperialists tried all sorts 
of methods at their disposal—from imposing iron ring of en¬ 
circlement round the famin-torn Russia to diplomatic isolation 
to liquidate Soviet Russia. But Soviet Russia under the leader¬ 
ship of Lenin fought off the attack of imperialism by showing 
rare valour. The post-war upsurage in European countries helped 
a lot to the revolutionary Russia. The revolutionary upsurges 
of workers, soldiers and peasants engulfed Germany, Hungary 
and some other countries of the Western capitalist world. Many 
western countries saw birth of Communist parties. Popular 
upsurge against intervention in Soviet Russia was evident in 
many countries. At that time the Third International or the 
Communist International was inaugurated in Moscow under the 
leadership of Lenin in 1919.* 

The Great October Revolution had strong repercussions in 
Germany. In the November Revolution of 1918 in Germany 
workers, peasants and soldiers brought about the downfall of 

6. V. G. Trukhanovsky—op. cit. p-161. 

• Lenin wrote in the preface of the French and German editions of 
his celebrated book—"Imperialism, The Highest Stage of Capitalism”: 
"The international split of the entire working-class movement is now 
quite evident (the Second and the Third Internationals). The fact that 
armed struggle and civil war is now raging between the two trends 
is also evident-the support given to Kolchak and Denikin in Russia by 
the Mensheviks and Socialist Revolutionaries against the Bolsheviks; 
the fight of the Scheidemanns and Noskes have conducted in conjunc¬ 
tion with the bourgeoisie against the Spartacists in Germany; the same 
thing in Finland, Poland, Hungary, etc." (Collected Wijtks, 22, p-193. 
July 6, 1920). i 
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Kaiser’s rule and secured important democratic rights. But it 
was not possible to eliminate the rule of the monopoly capi¬ 
talists, big landowners and reactionary military officers in 
Germany due to the betrayal of right-wing leadership of Social 
Democratic Party. "The Kaiser left, but the generals stayed" 
were the words that correctly described the situation in Weimar 
Republic which was founded in 1919. 

During the November Revolution the Communist Party 
of Germany was founded. The murder of its leaders, Karl 
Liebknecht and Rosa Luxemburg, in January 1919 was a severe 
loss to the young party. 

The loss of the German revolution prevented most if not 
all of Europe from going socialist after the first world war. 

The October Revolution had also exerted tremendous 
influence in the event in post-war Europe. In Hungury a short¬ 
lived Soviet regime was also established. The bitter armed 
assault by the organized forces of reaction against the new-born 
Soviet state obviously made the defence of the struggling Soviet 
regime of the greatest importance to the world labour move¬ 
ment. The Zimmerwaldians issued several statements, calling 
upon the workers to come to the support of the embattled Soviet 
Union. The class conscious working class of many European 
countries responded. Workers of Germany, England, even in the 
USA refused to load cargoes destined for interventionist forces in 
Soviet Russia. 

"The mass sentiment in support of the Russian revolution 
also definitely affected Allied troops fighting against the Soviet 
government. At the Versallies treaty negotiations in Paris 
Lloyd George, upon being asked why Britain did not make a 
more energetic fight in Soviet Russia, declared that if he now 
proposed to send a thousand British troops to Russia for that 
purpose the troops would mutiny, and also that if a military 
enterprise were started against the Bolsheviks, that would make 
England Bolshevist and there would be a Soviet in London. 

An actual mutiny did take place among American troops 
in North Russia, of Company I of the 339 U. S. Infantry, on 

7. Foregin Relations in the United States (1943), Vol. 3, Pp-590-91, 
quoted by William Z. Foster, History of the Three Internationals, 
New Delhi, 1956 p-290. 
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March 30, 1919.® As a result, all the American troops in the 
area had to be withdrawn shortly thereafter. 

The struggle against intervention in Russia arose as a 
manifestation of the British working people’s feeling of kinship 
and solidarity with the country in which the workers and pea- 
sants had captured power. During those days Harry Politt and 
Shapurji Saklatvala and other of British left played an impor¬ 
tant part in consolidating British public opinion against British 
intervention in Russia. Saklatvala, an Indian by birth became 
the first Communist member of British Parliament. He joined 
the newly formed People’s Russian Information Bureau in 1918 
in England. The bureau did splendid work in disseminating 
the message of the Russian revolution among the masses and 
counter-acting the anti-Soviet slanders in the bourgeois press.® 
In 1919 the national "Hands off Russia’’ Committee was establi¬ 
shed in Britain in which Harry Politt and Saklatvala played 
important roles. The Committee started a great movement 
against British intervention in Russia. In April 1919 a joint 
conference of the Trades Union Congress and the Labour Party 
demanded the withdrawal of all British troops from Russia. In 
August 1920, when the British government sent an ultimatum 
to the Soviet Union, the entire British working class replied 
with the threat of a general strike.^® 

The mouthpieces of British imperialism in India were not 
less vocal in condemning the Soviet Russia and in publishing all 
sorts of lies against the new regime. ’The Statesman’ of Calcutta 
writes on 24 February 1918; "...Russia has lapsed into a condi¬ 
tion of disorder which is probably unprecedented in the world’s 
history. In the most literal sense anarchy has been established. 
The whole edifice of civilisation labouriously and painfully con¬ 
structed by mankind through the length of the ages has been 
pulled down. Laws has ceased to exist. The rights of property 
are wholly disregarded. Order has been suppressed. Russia 
has reverted to the original relations of men as imagined by 
Hobbes, when every man was in a state of enmity with every 
other man. Primitive society as described by the ingenious 

8. Quoted by Foster, P-290, op. cit. from Friedrick L. Schumann- 
American Policy Towards Russia Since 1917, Pp-136-137, New York, 
1928. 

9. Panchanan Saha-Shapurji Saklatvalai, New Delhi, 1970, p-5. 

10. Panchanan Saha—op. cit. Pp-6-7. 
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English philosopher was, however, a figment of his brain. M. 
Lenin and M. Trotsky may claim, therefore, to have out-Hero- 
ded Herod.” 

'The Statesman’ tried in a subtle manner to frighten the 
middle and the propertied classes of India about the Bolshevik 
revolution. It writes on 4 January 1919: "The Bolshevist 
dictators in Russia, profiting by some access of military strength, 
are engaged in consolidating their position and suppressing the 
revolts of the peasants against their rule. The dictators, con¬ 
sistently with their avowed policy, are doing their utmost to 
starve and crush the middle classes in order to establish a purely 
proletarian community...All shares and loans have been can¬ 
celled. Houses and factories have been confiscated, or as Lenin 
would say nationalised.” 

'The Pioneer’ of Allahabad wrote on 6 January 1919 prais¬ 
ing the role of the counter-revolutionaries in Russia : "There 
are sane elements even in Russia, who are putting up an excell¬ 
ent fight, with no small success, against Bolshevism and these 
elements should be supported and encouraged in every way by 
the Entente.” 

'The Pioneer’ of 20 January went so far in spreading 
blatant lies against the Soviet rule when it wrote that "the 
Bolshevist decree in the nationalisation of women has been put 
in force, that commissariate of free love have been established 
in several towns, and that respectable women have been flogged 
for not yielding.” 

It also wrote on 13 February, 1919 : "The Bolshevists under 
Lenin and Trotsky have established a reign of terror which has 
been unknown in Europe since 1794. Their crimes against 
humanity are comparable to those perpetrated by Robespiere 
and his satillites...” Then it lashed out at the radicals who 
supported the Bolshevik regime. "It is even the fashion in 
certian ultra-democratic circles to regard the Bolshevik tyranny 
with favour as though it rested on the genuine will of the people 
constitutionally expressed. -The same mistake was made, it is 
interesting to recall, at the time of the French Revolution, but 
most of those who made it were especially disillusioned and 
had cause to regret their precipitency.” 

In an editorial on 23 March, 1919, 'The Pioneer’ again 
harped on the old insinuation against the Bolshevik regime of 
'nationalisation of women.’ 

3 
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All these utterences of the mouthpieces of British imperia¬ 
lism in India were due to the fact that the people of India at 
least the advanced section, were drawing more and more close 
to the Bolshevik ideals. 

It seems that the Indian national movement was not as 
vocal as the British labour movement condeming British inter¬ 
vention in Russia. No such movement as "Hands off Russia” 
was organised in India. It was not possible too in the level of 
political consciousness existing at that time in the national 
liberation movement in India. The concrete international out¬ 
look in national movement in India was of later origin. Though 
some utterances or some resolutions of the national leaders and 
National Congress on international affairs are found beginning 
from the 19 th century. 

But it seems to be certain that the "Hands off Russia” 
movement in England had its effect at least among the advanced 
section of Indian patriots. Otherwise why 'The Statesman’, 
mouthpiece of British imperialism in India took so much pain 
in publishing a long editorial as early as December 21, 1918 
under the caption "Hands off Russia.” in which the British 
radicals who were behind the movement were lashed out. It 
writes: 

"It is not easy to understand the mental constitution of 
those who demand that Great Britain and the Allies should 
withdraw their forces from Russia and allow the Bolsheviks to 
have the whole country at their mercy. Yet the British Labour 
Party some time ago passed a resolution to this effect, and it 
would appear from the elaborate reply sent by Lord Milner to 
a correspondent, that an agitation in favour of a withdrawal is 
still being carried on. Theoretically no doubt the presence of 
British and other foreign troops in Russia is a breach of the 
sovereign rights of that country, or, to be more precise, would 
be a breach of such rights if these now existed. But the whole 
discussion turns on the question whether the persons who now 
rule Petrograd and a portion of northern Russia can be recogni¬ 
sed as a lawful Government.” 

It comments that "there is ample reason to believe that 
the Bolsheviks have obtained and retained their power by 
terrorism and bloodshed and that the vast majority of the 
Russian people would be glad to be relieved of this strange 
tyranny of a fierce and unscrupulous minority,” 
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In course of discussion of utility of introduction of Rowlatt 
Bills, The Statesman’ writes on March 4, 1919: ’The Rowlatt 
Bills owe their existence to the fact that during 1915 and 1916, 
human life despite anything the State could do was insecure 
and uncertain from hour to hour over the whole of the province 
of Bengal and, from time to time, over broad tracts of the Indian 
sub-continent. That insecurity was due to the existence of a 
conspiracy which, had it succeeded, would undoubtedly for a 
long term of years have made life in India as insecure as it is 
today in Russia.” 

Inspite of confusion created by British propaganda mach¬ 
inery, some Indian newspapers took bold stand against British 
intervention in Russia and published news and commented on 
"Hands off Russia” movement in England. Amrita Bazar Patrika 
of 12 March 1919 reported : "A conference convened by the 
'Hands off Russia Committee’ was held in mail week at the 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street. A large placard, "Long Live 
Bolshevist Russia”, was displayed...the conference was for the 
purpose of insisting on the withdrawal of troops from Russia.” 
The reporter quotes from a handbill distributed in the hall 
which tells: "A spectre haunts capitalist Europe, the spectre of 
Bolshevism...The red flag waves intermittently in Berlin, in 
Budapest and Vienna...Ere long, per chance, it will float from 
the clock-tower at Westminister and from the flag-staff at 
Windsor castle...the only flag that matters will be raised succes¬ 
sively in Dublin, in New York, in San Fransisco, and may be at 
no distant date in Tokyo and in Pekin, in Delhi and Teheran. 
The revolutionary movement initiated in Petrograd during 
November, 1917, will circle the world. 'The Workers’ Inter¬ 
national shall be the human race !” 

"Viswamitra”, an influential daily of Calcutta wrote in an 
editorial entitled "Britain and Russia” on 12 March 1919 : "The 
greatest mistake of Britain during the recent war has been her 
making an enemy of Russia. She ought not to have committed 
this mistake as the frontiers of her Indian Empire border on 
Russia...But it is rather a pity that inspite of a large portion 
of public opinion being against maintaining an army in Russia, 
British statesmen sent an expeditionary force to Archangel. 
Really speaking, Britain committed a mistake in not recognis¬ 
ing the Soviet Government of the Bolshevists as the Russian 
Government and wrongly guided by some Russians out of office, 
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she could not properly estimate not only the political but also 
the military strength of the Soviets. The result was t^at, utterly 
disregarding the power of the Bolsheviks, Britain waged war 
with them.”^^ 

"Viswamitra” of 11 April 1919 again wrote: "We have 
many times observed that the British policy towards Russia is 
not at all commendable and that England should withdraw her 
forces from that place. This view has also been expressed by 
Labour Party in England. But Government did not pay much 
attention to this view. In consequences of this, the British 
army at Archangel is in a very perilous position. If it is 
surrendered in the same way as Townshend’s forces were at 
Kut, the world will laugh at Britain. Not only this, it will also 
create bad feeling amongst the proletariate in England. 

Meanwhile Jalianwallabag massacre on 13 April 1919 has 
startled the whole India. India was in ferment. Indian patriotic 
opinion of all shades and colours were increasingly veering 
round the solid anti-imperialism. In this context British rulers 
found hands of Bolshevism behind all agitations whether in 
labour front or elsewhere. Amrita Bazar Patrika of 3 May 1919 
quotes from British mouthpiece "Englishman” which found 
spectre of Bolshevism even in the Punjub episode. "The English¬ 
man” wrote: "One must repeat here that it is an exaggeration 
to say that Bolshevism is already in India, but if the masses are 
encouraged, as they have been, to disregard law and order, and 
if the people like Hardyal do manage to get into the country, 
one may ask of the ‘Bhadralog’, 'What of your women and 
children then ?” 

Amrita Bazar Patrika of 10 May 1919 writes in an edito¬ 
rial : "Russia is under powerful Bolshevik influences. Great 
Britain and her Allies have openly taken the offensive against 
Russian Bolsheviks. There are people who have since a few 
weeks past, been assiduously circulating rumours regarding the 
presence of Bolshevik agents in India and the circulation of 
Russian roubles among Indian malcontents...this new bogey of 
Russian Bolshevik has been called up to strengthen the hand of 
repression.” 

11. Confidential Reports on Indian Newspapers, Govt. Archives, Calcutta 
op. cit. 

12. Ibid. 
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The Indian Press observed the futile attempts of Britain, 
USA and France to restore old order in Russia. "Nayak”, 
another influential daily of Calcutta writing on Bolshevism on 
16 July 1919 observed: ’’All the attempts of America, England 
and France to preserve the old order of things are determined 
to fail. The new doctrine will reconstruct Europe. It is the 
herald of a new age. However much we may decry it or offer 
it armed resistance, it will never be suppressed. It is sure to 

remain unconquerable.Bolshevism will manifest itself among 

those nations which have been influenced by Europe and Chris¬ 
tian civilisation...No amount of repression by Government will 
be able to check its spread...the new tenet is already knocking 
at the gates of India...The new influence is now reaching India 
in secret, but it will sweep the old order out of existence as soon 
as it gains sufficient strength. 

The Indian press did not put credence to British publicity. 
'Viswamitra’ of 6 August 1919 writes: "The information supplied 
by Reuter and other agencies is incomplete. It has been several 
times pointed out that the power of the Bolshevists is breaking 
up, that Trotsky and Lenin are about to fall out and that the 
Red Army is deserting the Bolshevists. But curiously enough 
almost immediately after these items of information had been 
received, we received wires informing us about Bolshevist victo¬ 
ries and increase of their powers...” 

It further pointed out assertively: "It is now certain that 
the Bolshevists will rule Russia. It was on the prospect of help 
from these Bolshevists that Sirder Ali Ahmed made use of strong 
words at the Rawalpindi Conference. 

Indian press did not believe that the counter-revolution¬ 
aries of Russia aided and abetted by imperialists would be able 
to win in Russia. The celebrated English daily of Calcutta 
’Bengalee’ edited by Surendranath Banerjee boldly asserted on 
15 August 1919 : "Bolshevism is nothing but the extension of 
power by millions of labourers over a handful of capitalists. 
This tenet is now prevalent everywhere in Russia. We hardly 


13. Ibid. 

14. Confidential Reports on Indian Newspapers, op. cit. Rawalpindi 
conference took place between British Government and Afghanistan. 
Sirder Ali Ahmed was the Afghan representative. 
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think that Admiral Koltchak and General Denekin'have been 
able to achieve anything substantial. 

"Dainik Bharat Mitra” was more candid in its analysis on 
Russian situation. In a lengthy article it supports the call of 
the British radicals to "Hands off Russia” slogan and correctly 
pinpoints the real cause of British opposition to October Revolu¬ 
tion and her subsequent intervention in Russia. It says: "We 
in India can do nothing *but give our assent to what Lord 
Rosslyn said at a meeting which was held in England to support 
a proposal for the recall of British forces from Russia. He said: 
'We were frequently told that we were in Russia to put down 
Bolshevism. Whether the Bolshevik Government was good or 
bad, we have very little opportunity to make up our minds on 
that point The information in most of the newspapers was 
obviously false.’ Indian representatives do not go to Russia to 
find out whether Bolshevism is good or bad. Up till now the 
following facts regarding Russia appear to be clear- (1) The 
present Russian Government and the Allies are inimical to each 
other. (2) England alone among the allies is helping the enemies 
of the Bolshevik Government with men and ammunitions of 
war. (3) The Labour and the Socialist Parties in England totally 

15. Ibid. 

* "Many Indian soldier'^ who were with the British occupying force.s in 
Ira 4 i refused to fight against the Red Army when in May 1920 it hamme¬ 
red the Wh'tegiiard and British units entrenched near Enzeli Hundreds 
of Indian soldiers went over to the side of the Red Army and some 
of them took part in its operations against the local counter-revolu¬ 
tionary forces (basmach), and the Whitegua,rds in Turkestan” (The 
Comintern and the East—Ed. Profes.';or R. A. Ulyanovsky, Moscow, 
(Pp-436-37). 

A group of Indian Muhajarins had crossed into Soviet Russia and 
had fought against the counter-revolutionary forces of Turkomans. 
Shaukat Osmani, wa,s one of them who wrote: "We are having the 
genuine satisfaction of fighting for the Russian Revolution and we were 
rightly proud of this privilege granted to us by the Russian comrades.” 
(Dr. Adhikari, Vol. I, op. cit. p-44). M. N. Roy writes in his Memoirs 
about the Indian Military School in Tashkent where he "went ahead 
with the plan of orgatnising an irregular detachment with Indian 
soldiers who had deserted from the British army...” He claimed to 
have formed an international brigade consisting q| Indians, Persians, 
Russians and others who played a part in clearing up the Meshed- 
Ashkhabad region of Soviet Union of the British interventionists. 
(Pp-436 37). 
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disapprove of this policy. (4) The Bolshevik Government is not 
so bad as it is painted, because the news which is received about 
it is all one sided. (5) The Allies are not ready to make peace 
with the Bolshevik Government. They want to blockade Russia 
and compel her to submit. Though all the allies are opposed 
to Russia, England alone is actually fighting with her.” 

It asks the question, "Why should England alone take upon 
herself the responsibility of the world’s welfare ?” It gives 
answer in the following lines : "Probably she is fighting out of 
regard for her self interest there. If England wanted to do 
disinterested good, why did she not take upon herself the task 
of remedying the evils of O’ Dawyerism in the Punjub ? Why 
has she left Ireland in the condition she is in ? The only answer 
IS that politics is full of selfishness. England has important 
interests in Russia and she is fighting to save them. Owing to 
the disorganised condition of Russia, any strong power can 
establish and extend its trading interests there. It is this pros¬ 
pect which has drawn England there. Moreover, Indian, Afghan, 
Mesopotemian, Armenian and Persian interests also are closely 
connected with the war. If Russia is left to do what she pleases, 
Bolshevism may extend over these countries and thus pre¬ 
judicially affect the British Empire. If these are not the real 
reasons of England’s war on Russia, we consider the entire 
Russian question a strange problem, which we are unable to 
solve.”’*’’ 

Neither Kolchak or Denekin nor their masters were able 
to 'crush’ Bolshevism. V. G. Trukhanovsky writes: "The com¬ 
plete failure of the attempts made by Britain and other imperia¬ 
list powers to overthrow Soviet rule in Russia by using the 
forces of external and internal counter-revolution had become 
completely obvious by the beginning of 1921.’'^ Even before that 
on 9 November 1919 "Dainik Bharat Mitra” wrote: "The defeat 
of Koltchak has thrown the states of Bokhara, Samarkhand, 
Taskent etc. into the arms of Bolsheviks, and the Bolshevik rail¬ 
way line has been brought up to the frontiers of Afghanistan.” 
It pleaded to the British Government to conclude a Tretay of 
Friendship with the Bolshevik Government. "Cannot all these 
fears be removed if a treaty of friendship is entered into with 

16. Confidential Reports on Indian Newspapers, op. cit. 28 Oct. 1919. 

17. V. G. Trukhanvosky—op. cit. P-167. 
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the Bolshevik Government ’'Dainik Bhart Mitra” • of 24- 
25 June 1920 wrote: '’We have all along been advocating that 
the British Government would do well to make peace with the 
Bolsheviks. We are now glad to learn from the latest telegrams 
that attempts are apparently being made to make peace with 
the Soviet Government of Russia.”^® 

The more the British rulers presented a distorted picture 
of Bolshevism, the more the Indian people wanted to know 
about it. "British statesmen often hold out the meance of 
Bolshevism", 'Moahammadf of Calcutta observed on 12 
November 1920, "These reports of this menace make Indians 
eager to know all about the Bolshevik creed", it continued.^® 

On November 25, 1919, 'Dainik Basumati’ came forward 
to denounce all hellish propoganda let loose by the imperialists 
against the Bolsheviks by praising the Bolsheviks’ "honesty, 
genuine patriotism, devotion to leaders, self-sacrifice and unique 
practice of equality." 

"They are now trying to bring back peace to Russia", it 
continued. "The Bolshevik regime is admitted to be much 
superior to the former Czar’s rule, but it has no room for capi¬ 
talists. It is most unjust, therefore, to try to bring the Bolshe¬ 
viks into disrepute. Some Western governments did not hesi¬ 
tate even to accuse the Bolsheviks of the hellish practice of 
nationalising women, in order to blacken their fair name. But 
it is an utter fabrication.” 

"The Russians are mostly Bolsheviks", it continued. "Even 
if the Bolsheviks are defeated and lose political power, it is 
incredible that their principles also will die out. To attempt to 
extripate such principles cherished by large masses of humanity 
by force is lunacy. The use of such forces has merely resulted 
in spreading Bolshevik opinions broadcast all over the world."^^ 

"Nayak” even commented that "Bolshevism will be readily 
acceptable to the poor of all the Indian provinces...Bolshevism 
would be acceptable to everywhere in India at least from the 

18. Confidential Reports etc. op. cit. 

19. Ibid. 

20. Ibid. 

21. Confidential Reports on Indian newspapers, op. cit 

22. Ibid. 
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Punjub to Behar. We cannot even say that such an attempt is 
not being made in secret 


Muslims of India and Bolshevism 

On December 6, 1917, only a month after the Russian 
Revolution, the Secretary of State for India cabled to the 
Viceroy, stating : ’’We have intercepted a highly stirring pro¬ 
clamation by the Bolsheviks which is addressed to all the work¬ 
ing-class Muslims of Russia and the East and transmitted by 
the telegraph agency of the Russian government. The pro¬ 
clamation must be concealed as long as possible. 

The British government was not satisfied with it. It got 
the Grand Mufti in Turkey to issue an anti-Bolshevik fatwah, 
which they widely published in 1917. They initiated a wide¬ 
spread anti-Bolshevik propaganda in the Indian press in 1919- 
20 in which fantastic stories of Bolshevik massacres of Muslims 
were put on. 

Political Department of Bengal Government in August 
1920 notes a supply of a copy of a "Fatwa” denouncing Bolshe¬ 
vism to Colonial Secretary.^"^ 

One of the main planks of ant-Bolshevik propaganda of 
British government was that Bolshevisms was anti-Islam and 
it was the greatest enemies of Moslems all over the world. But 
it did not cut ice to the Indian Muslims. The influential Muslim 
newspaper "Zamana” of 7 April 1921 wrote in an article entitled 
■’’Bolshevism, Britain and the Islamic Countries” : 'The Moslems 
in general and Indian Moslems in particular have on various 
occasions been given to understand that Bolshevism is quite 
against the principles of Islam and Islamic nationality and, as 
such, the Bolsheviks are the greatest enemies of the Moslems 
and for this very reason that Mussalmans of the holy Islamic 
places and the various Moslem states are opposing the spread 
of Bolshevism. Such facts about Persia and Afghanistan were 

23. National Archives, Special Bureau of Information, Special No. 1, 
1917-18, Nos-1-14, p-1, copies of Telegrams on Bolshevik proclama¬ 
tion. The proclamation is given elsewhere. Also see Pol Dept. Bengal 
File-2S-110, Progs. B340-45, Nov. 1919. 

24. Political Departmant, Pol. Branch, File-5C-25, Progs 627-29, August 
1920. 
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also published on different occasions. ' Now we find, that the 
different Moslem countries are gradually making friends with 
the Bolsheviks. Even Persia and Afghanistan have signed a 
treaty with the Bolsheviks.** The text of the treaty that has 
been recently published in the Manchester Guardian shows that 
the Russians have signed a sympathetic treaty with Persia. This 
proves that the Moslem states are not enemies of the Bolsheviks, 
who are helping them in their emancipation. It is not difficult 
to imagine what effect all these facts create in the minds of 
Moslems.”*' 

"Zamana” again wrote on 6 October 1922 : "The Anglo- 
Persian agreement was, in the words of British themselves, 
prejudicial to the very existence of Persia. It is through the 
help of the Bolsheviks that she has got back her national life. 
Egypt, Mesopotemia and Palestine are anxious to regain their 
freedom.” Rather branding British government a danger to the 
peace of the world it charged : "Ireland has lost money and 
men, Jalianwallabag became a ground of massacre. All these 
have gained for Mr, Loyed George the title of danger to the 
peace of the world. If we get even one example of the Bolshe¬ 
vik of having put them on trial, then we would at once become 
ready to believe in the charge on barabarism against them.” 

The British propaganda machinery in order sow enmity 
among the Muslims against Bolsheviks, even spread the news 
deliberately that Enver Pasha was killed by the Bolsheviks and 
Kemal Pasha had established a very secret relations with the 
Bolsheviks. "Zamana” of 14 October 1922 wrote: "It appears 
that there is a deep political move behind the object of publish¬ 
ing contradictory telegrams regarding the Kemal-Bolshevik 
relations and of giving publicity of the news in regard to the 
death of Enver Pasha at the hands of Bolsheviks. The idea is 
to create dissatisfaction in the minds of the Indian Muslims 
against Kemal Pasha on the grounds that he has joined hands 
with the Bolsheviks, who are represented to be the enemies of 
Islam. The publication of this news gave the Anglo-Indian press 
an opportunity to carry on a propaganda against the Bolsheviks,. 


** The Amir of Afgha,nistan declared in 1919 that "Russia by raising the 
standard of Bolshevism has earned the gratitude of the whole world." 
(Amrita Bazar Patrika, 26 May, 1919). 

25, Confidential Reports on Indian Newspapers, op. cit. 
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so that Indian Moslems may sever their connection with the 
Kemalist Turks who are in league with the former. But the 
Indian Moslems, who have become wise, refused to be taken in. 
Leaving aside the question whether Bolshevik principles are 
good or bad, whether the Soviet Government has committed 
bloodshed in Bokhara, Samarkhand and Tiflis, whether Moscow 
Government has been trampling on all human principles, we 
have to know which Government is that which has extended a 
helping hand to Islam when the question of life and death is 
before it. When the allied Governments were drunk in the 
pride of their victory, when the question of the very existence 
of the nationalist Turks, nay the entire Moslem community was 
present before the world, it was the Soviets who gave practical 
help to the Islamic peoples. They may have committed blood¬ 
shed, but the Moslem will never forget the help and sympathy 
extended to Turkey. Ungrateful is against the spirit of Islam 
and the Moslems cannot but remain grateful to the Bolsheviks.”^*' 

Jawaharlal Nehru also emphasized the just role played by 
the Soviet Union in her realtiqns with the Eastern countries 
particularly with the Islamic nations. In a speech in Calcutta 
in 1928 he said : 'Tn spite of her many mistakes, she stands 
today as the greatest opponent of imperialism and her record 
with the nations of the East has been just and glorious. In China 
and Turkey and Persia, of her own free will she gave up her 
valuable rights and concessions, whilst the British bombarded 
the crowded Chinese cities and killed Chinamen by hundreds 
because they dared to protest against British imperialism. 

In the city of Tabriz in Persia, when the Russian Ambas¬ 
sador first came, he called the populace together and on behalf 
of the Russian nation tendered formal apology for the sins of 
the Tsars. Russia goes to the East as an equal, not as a con¬ 
queror or a race-proud superior. Is it any wonder that she is 
welcome 

Jawaharlal Nehru and the Indian Press clearly visualised 
the implication of Soviet Government’s appeal "To all the wrok- 
ing Moslems of Russia and the East” issued on 3 December 1917. 
In that appeal, the right of Moslems to arrange their life freely 
and without interference was proclaimed. Their national and 

26. Confidential Reports on Indian Newspaper, op. cit. 

27, Amrita, Bazar Patrika, 23 September 1928. 
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cultural institutions, beliefs and customs were declared to be 
free and inviolable. ^ 

This appeal also proclaimed annulment of all secret trea¬ 
ties on the division of Persia and Turkey which were concluded 
by the Tsarist Government with the Entente Powers (i, e. 
England, France). This appeal had tremendously unnerved the 
British rulers in India.* 

It is no wonder that the British Government tried its best 
to malign the October Revolution and to present the Bolsheviks 
as the greatest enemies of Muslims all over the world. 

Despite sinister British propaganda against Bolshevism, at 
least some radical Muslims got attracted to Russian Revolution, 
published books and tried to organise peasants. A Bengal 
government document states that in 1925, a book named 'Banglar 
Bolshi’ written by Maulavi Abul Hossain, Lecturer, Dacca 
University delineated the sufferings of the peasantry. It "indi¬ 
cates the influence of Bolshevism upon the young author's 
mind.^® 


* The famous historian E. H. Carr writes the impact of annulment of 
secret treaties by Soviet Russia among the Muslims all over Asia. 
"The secret treaties providing for the seizure of Constantinople by 
Russia had been 'torn up and destroyed’, Constantinople 'must remain 
in the haoids of the Muslims’: The treaty for the partition of Persia 
had met the same fate: the troops would be withdrawn from Persia 
as soon as military operations were to an end. The treaty for *the 
partition of Turkey and the taking away from her of Armenia’ was 
also annuled: the Armenians would be free to determine their political 
destiny.’’ (E.H. Carr—The Bolshevik Revolution, 1917-1923, Vol. Ill, 
London, 1984, p-235}. 

28. West Bengal State Archives, File 196E/25, Paper No.^0, Bundle-15. 



CHAPTER III 

Indian Revolutionaries and the October Revolution 

The Russian Revolution had stirred the imagination of 
different sections of Indian patriots. All the major streams of 
national liberation movement of India were directly or in¬ 
directly influenced by it. 

The Indian revolutionary stream, those who were striving 
to attain independence by individual terrorism or revolutionary 
armed struggle, came under the influence of the teachings of the 
Great October. 

According to Dr. Gangadhar Adhikari, there were four 
different trends among the national revolutionaries in India. 
These four trends were the following : 

”(1) Indian national revolutionaries operating from abroad in 
the period of the first world war and thereafter from Germany, 
the USA, Turkey and Afghanistan, who earlier functioned 
through the Berlin Committee and the 'provisional government 
of independent India’ or otherwise and later came to be influen¬ 
ced by the October Revolution—amongst whom we have such 
outstanding names as V. Chattopadhyay, M. Barakutullah, 
M. P. B. T. Acharya, M. N. Roy and Abani Mukherjee. 

(2) National revolutionaries from Pan-Islamic Khilafat move¬ 
ment... among whom we have such names as Mohammad Ali 
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Sepasi, Rahmat Ali Khan, Ferozuddin Mansoor and Abdul Majid 
and Shaukat Usmani. 

(3) National revolutionaries of the Ghadar party organised 
among the Sikhs and Punjabi emigrant labour (USA) before the 
first world war...it was reorganised and revived by Rattan Singh 
and Santokh Singh, with the latter as the general secretary and 
who in 1922 took the initiative to establish contact with the 
Communist International. 

(4) The fourth and the most important trend was of the natio¬ 
nal revolutionaries in India itself-from the leftwing of the 
National Congress, the terrorist organisations and parties, the 
Khilafat movement, the Akali movement (especially its Babar 
Akali leftwing which was linked with the Ghadar Party). Indivi¬ 
duals and groups from this trend—when disillusioned with 
Gandhiji’s ideology of non-violent resistance after the debacle 
of the movement in 1921-22 or those who never accepted the 
same—turned to scientific socialism and the class organisation 
of workers and peasants under the impact of the October 
Revolution and later became the founders of the early Commu¬ 
nist groups in different parts of the country, e.g, Dange in 
Bombay, Sinagaravelu in Madras, Muzaffar Ahmad m Calcutta 
and the Inqilab group in Lahore.”^ 


Madam Cama & Russian Revolution: 

Among the first group of revolutionaries abroad. Madam 
Bhikaji Cama’s name should be mentioned with great respect. 
She was the first Indian to appreciate the role of the working 
class in 1905 Russian revolution and the first Indian revolution¬ 
ary abroad got interested in Marxism and first ever to realise 
the significance of Lenin and Bolsheviks. In August 1907, 
Madam Cama attended the International Socialist Congress at 
Stuttgart, Germany which gave her opportunity to come into 
touch with Lenin and other Bolsheviks. 

At the end of the 19th century, many Indian revolution¬ 
aries abroad took shelter in Paris. Indian emigrants were of 
various social origins, religious beliefs, convictions and social 


1. Dr. G. Adhikari—op. cit. Pp-1-2. 
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status. But one thing was common among them, they were all 
fighting resolutely against the British imperialism. Bhikaji 
Cama was prominent among the Indian emigrants. Lala Harda- 
yal, Virendranath Chattopadhyaya, M. P. B. T. Acharya and 
others were also grouped together round her in Paris. Accord¬ 
ing to British intelligence sources, Paris became one of the 
important centres of Indian revolutionaries abroad before the 
world war I. There were many groups of Russian revolution- 
arjes in Paris. They had come there after the defeat of the 
1905 Revolution to escape Tsarist concentration camps. Many 
Social-Democrats stayed in Paris. Among them was M. Pavlo¬ 
vich. He used to meet Madam Cama often. He writes ; "She 
was not very young, of poor health, but of strong will and 
lively...! felt quite at home with her right away, and soon we 
became good friends. We often saw each other and discussed 
problems of the Indian revolution.’’^ 

In 1908 Lenin came to Paris from Switzerland. "Lenin’s 
arrival inspired Russian revolutionary emigrants to action. 
Many theoretical papers were written and discussions on the 
problems of political practice as well as revolutionary theory 
were held in Paris. Lenin and the Russian Bolsheviks inspired 
all the Paris communities of emigrants, including those from 
the Eastern countries. 

Bhikaji Cama took a lively interest in the revolutionary 
movement in Western Europe and Russia. In 1907, on the 
invitation of George Jaures, French Socialist leader and an 
impassionate fighter against colonialism, Bhikaji Cama attended 
the 7th Stuttgart Socialist Congress which discussed the colonial 
question.”'^ 

The International Socialist Congress witnessed living 
debate on attitude of the working class movement towards colo¬ 
nial problems. The revisionists around Van Kol, David and 
Bernstein made an organised attempt at 'softening’ up the con¬ 
sistent anti-colonialism of the International. Their draft resolu¬ 
tion read, for instance: 'The Congress does not in principle and 
for all times reject all colonial policy, which, under a socialist 
regime may have a civilizing effect.’ The German leftists toge- 

2. , P. Shastitko—Bhikaji Rustomji Cama and Russian Revolutionaries, 

Soviet Land Vol: XXXIX January 1986 No. 1. 

3. Ibid. 
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ther with the Polish and Russian delegations, led by Lenin, 
vigourously opposed that justification of colonial disgrace, 
rejecting any concession to imperialist terror and*plunder as 
well as any 'socialist’ colonial policy.^ 

When the Rightists’ motion was put to vote, it lost by 108 
to 127 votes with 10 abstentions. It was found that Bolsheviks 
under the leadership of Lenin, German leftists, French inter¬ 
nationalists and others solidly voted against the motion of the 
rightists. The Congress was attended by among others, Lenin, 
Litvinoff, Lunacharasky, Karl Liebknecht, Rosa Luxemburg, 
Rebel, Jaures, Kautsky and others. They also supported a 
resolution moved by Madam Cama in the Congress: "That the 
continuance of the British rule in India is positively disastrous 
and extremely injurious to the best interest of India, and lovers 
of freedom all over the world ought to cooperate in freeing 
from slavery the fifth of the whole human race, inhabiting and 
oppressed country, since the perfect social state demands that 
no people should be subject to any despotic or tyrannical forms 
of Government.’’® Lenin and other internationalists referred 
earlier were instrumental in getting the Congress accept the 
spirit of the resolution, despite bitter resistance from opportu¬ 
nist labour leaders like Ramsay Macdonald. President Singer of 
the Congress said ; "The resolution concerning the British domi¬ 
nation of the Indians was not put to vote because it was not 
submitted according to the proceedure. However, I can state 
that the bureau and the congress approve the sentiments ex¬ 
pressed in the text.’’® 

On the 22nd August 1907, Madam Cama made a speech 
"for the dumb millions of Hindoostan, who are undergoing 
terrible tyranny under the English capitalists and the British 
Government.’’ and "35 million pounds were taken annually 


4. Panchanan Saha-Madam Cajna-Mother of Indian Revolution, 
Calcutta p-17. & Lenin—National Liberation Movement in the East, 
Moscow, 1969, p-27 Lenin also wrote: "The British bourgeoisie, for 
example, derives more profit from the many millions of population 
of India and other colonies than from the British workers." 
(Ibid, p-28) 

5. Ibid. 

6. Congress of Socialist International held at Stuttgart from 16 to* 24 
August 1907. Excerpts, published by the Sectt. of the Bureau of the 
Socialist International, Brussels. 
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from India to England without return, and in consequence, 
people in India died of poverty.” She also said: "I stand before 
the tribunal of human justice, because socialism spells justice.” 
In conclusion she added : ”1 believe a day will come when India 
will awake and follow the example of our Russian comrades to 
whom we particularly send our fraternal greetings.” 

At the close of the ceremony, she unfolded the Indian 
national flag, a tricolour in green, yellow and red with the words 
inserted "Bande Mataram”, on the middle band and bearing 
emblems to represent the Hindus, Mohemmedans, Buddhists 
and Parsis. She implored them to read Hyndman’s paper on the 
impoverishment of India and again waving the flag before them 
she said she had every hope of seeing the Republic of India 
established in her lifetime. The delegates rose from their seats 
for a spontaneous ovation. Indian national flag was hoisted for 
the first time on European soil. Karl Kautsky later recalled the 
occasion and told Dr. Bhupendranath Dutta, the celebrated 
revolutionary and a younger brother of Swami Vivekananda : 
'T remember an Indian lady waving a flag.’”^ 

The right-wing "Leipziger Zeitung” writes:* "when the 
exotic appearance of Indian Mrs. Kramas (Cama) dressed with 
simmering silken garments, entered the rostrum and appealed 
to the Congress, to help the people oppressed by England and 
at last displayed a silken tri-colour, the banner of the oppressed, 
then the cheers of the International would not end.”® 

It is not certain whether Madam Cama met Lenin. Lenin 
mentions about the presence of Indian delegates at Stuttgart 
Congress. "In Stuttgart”, Lenin wrote, "there were 884 dele¬ 
gates from 25 nations of Europe, Asia (Japan and some from 
India), America, Australia, and Africa (one delegate from South 
Africa).”® 

7. Panchana,n Saha-Madam Cama. op. cit. p-18. 

* "All die exotische Enscheinnung der Inderin Mrs. Kramas (Cama- 
H. K.), die in schimmerende Seidengewander gefleidet war, die Reden- 
biihne betrat und as den Kongress appellierte, dem von England unter- 
driicken Volk zu helfen, und zum Schluss eine .seidene Tnkolore, das 
Banner der Unterdruckten, entfaltete, wollten die der Interna,tionale 
nicht enden” (Leipziger Zeitung, v. 26.8.1907) Quoted by Horst Kruger- 
Indische Nationalisten und Weltproletariat, Band-I, Akademie-Verlag, 
Berlin, 1984 p-425. 

8. Ibid, p-19 

9. V. I. Lenin-Collected Works, Vol. 13, Moscow, 1962 p-82 
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The hoisting of Indian tri-colour flag as early as 1907 in 
International Socialist Congress in Stuttgart was an unique 
event if we remember that it was only in 1929, 31 December at 
Lahore Congress the tri-colour flag of Indian Natnonal Move¬ 
ment was ofiicially adopted. Madam Indira Gandhi in the fore¬ 
word of the present writer’s book "Madam Cama—Mother of 
Indian Revolution’’ (which she had released formally at Chandi¬ 
garh session of the Indian National Congress in 1975) has 
correctly observed : "Madam Bhikaji Cama personified the re¬ 
volutionary spirit of Indian womanhood. She spent long years 
of her life in a self-imposed exile, arousing European opinion 
in favour of Indian freedom and giving support and encourage¬ 
ment to a brilliant band of Indian revolutionaries. We remem¬ 
ber specially her bold action and pioneering work to popularise 
our national flag. It is the tricolour she unfurled which was 
adopted with some alteration by our freedom movement. 

Madam Cama used to keep close contact with the Russian 
revolutionaries in Paris. As earlier stated M. Pavolovich, a 
Russian social democrat was her close friend. "We regualrly 
met her and discussed the problem of Indian revolution’’ recalls 
Pavolovich. He also recalls that "Indian terrorists speak of a 
national government of the need to make Britain quit India, but 
all anarchist theories are totally alien to them.’’^’^ 

A. Raikov writes: "...with B. R. Cama, M. Pavolovich had 
a very close relations. Her patriotic activities won her the 
honourable title of Mother of Indian Revolution.’’ "These con¬ 
tacts”, writes Raikov further, "were of great importance for 
Cama, because, through M. Pavolovich she received more exact 
information on the First Russian Revolution, the motive forces 
and tasks, and on the socialist ideas.” M. Pavolovich also 
recalls: "Cama showed keen interest in the Russian revolution¬ 
ary events, particularly the 1905 Revolution, the role of the 
working class in the movement, and read some literature on the 
theory of Marxism.”** 

Madam Cama was in friendly corrspondence with Maxim 
Gorky. She sent him not only some issues of her journal 'Bande 
Mataram’ and a copy of V. D. Savarkar’s 'The Indian War of 


10. Panchanan Saha-Ibid; Foreword of Indira Geyidhi. 

11. Soviet Land-A. Raikov's article, No. 15, August 1975. 

12. Ibid. '»■ 
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Independence of 1857’ but also sent a copy of her photograph 
as a mark of her friendly relation with the Russian writer. 

She developed interest in the works of Maxim Gorky. 
Pavolovich at her request, translated the 'Song of the Stormy 
Petrel’ into French. "I remember”, recalls Pavolovich, "her 
tears of joy when I presented to her my certainly poor yet 
neatly written, translation of Gorky’s poem in which she was 
interested. 'The little thing; Cama said excitedly’, is better 
than any article, any booklets.”^'* 

Maxim Gorky requested her in 1912 to send an article on 
Indian women.* 

Through her association with the Russian social demo¬ 
crats, the political horizon of Madam Cama was definitely 
widened. She could easily welcome the Great October Revolu¬ 
tion and impart the message of the Revolution to other Indian 
revolutionaries abroad. 

A Raikov writes : "Judging by Cama’s speeches at meetings 
and by materials of the journal 'Bande Mataram’ she published, 
one can see that her association with Pavlovich did not pass-by 
without leaving an imprint. Cama became a vigorous advocate 
of the using of all available means for the fight against colonia¬ 
lism, and later wanted to be a Communist.He adds : "Cama 
very closely watched the Russian Revolution (of March 1917) 
and before my departure to Russia in August 1917 she gave me 
a letter for Gorky with a request to publish the letter in Russia. 
Unfortunately the letter was lost. Although the letter was lost. 


13. Ibid. 

“ Gorky’s letter to Madam Cama: 

"May we expect an article from you on Indian women, their present 
status and their role in the national liberation movement ? The demo¬ 
cratic men and women of Russia will be ever grateful to you if you 
please disseminate knowledge through an article how the great Indian 
democrats and women are living and fighting.’’ 

Madam Cama’s reply: dated 31 October 1912 

"My life is dedicated to the cause of my country and to fight for her. 
I shall try my best to comply with your request if I can write an 
article on the ideals of our Country.’’ (Quoted by Panchanan Saha op. 
cit. from Chinmohan Sehanavis—"Rus Biplab ebang Prabase Bharatiya 
Biplabi’’ (Russian Revolution and the Indian Revolutionaries Abroad), 
Calcutta, 1973 P-52. 

14. A. Raikv. op. cit. 
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the obvious intention of Cama in requesting for its publication 
in Russia was to expose the tyranny of England and to arouse 
public feelings in Russia against the British colonia?! rule in 
India.”^° 

There is no doubt that the Great October Revolution had 
exerted a tremendous influence on her political opinion. 
Virendranath Chattopadhaya in a speech in Moscow on 18 March 
1934 recalling his association and indebtedness to Madam Cama 
said in glowing terms : "For the first time I heard of Lenin in 
the summer of 1910...Bhikaji Cama used to tell us about Lenin 
and the Russian social democrats and their attitude towards the 
questions of war and the right of self-determination of nations. 
But none of us understood at that time the enormous significance 
of the split of the Social-Democratic Party and of the role of 
Lenin. We moved in the circle round L’Humanite (Jaures, 
Longuet, etc). It appears to me now very strange that Comrades 
Mikhail Pavlovich and Charles Rappoport with whom we often 
met never said a word to us about Lenin.”^® 

Dr. Bhupendranath Dutta also writes: "Madam Cama was 
a leftist. I have heard that she was inclined to Russian 
Bolshevism. 

In 1921, Evelin Roy, wife of M. N. Roy told Dr. Bhupendra¬ 
nath Dutta, that there would be an international women’s con¬ 
ference in Moscow. "I have been entrusted to bring a real 
Indian woman. Let us try, if Madam Cama comes from Paris.”^® 


Berlin Committee: 

In 1914, prominent leaders of the Ghadar Party and of 
other Indian revolutionaries abroad had convereged in Berlin. 
Already there were a large number of Indian revolutionaries 
working in Berlin, An Indian Revolutionary Committee, known 
as Berlin Committee was set up there. Chattopadhyay, Bhupen¬ 
dranath Dutta, P. Acharya, Abdur Rab and Pandurang Khan- 

15. P. B. Sinha-Indian National Liberation Movement and Russia, New 
Delhi, p-243. 

16. Dr. G. Adhikari—op. cit. Pp-85-86. 

17. Dr. Bhupendranath Dutta—"Aprakasita Rajnaitik Ithas” (Unpubli¬ 
shed Political History) p-59. 

18. ibid p-304. 
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khoje, Taraknath Das, C. Pillai, Bhagwan Singh and Hardayal, 
Barakutullah were included in the "Berlin Committee" which 
was set up in the end of 1914. Chattopadhyay says: "In 1914 I 
organised the Indian Revolutionary Committee in Berlin, con¬ 
sisting of almost all the Indian revolutionaries then living out¬ 
side India. 

The Berlin Committee in collaboration with the Ghadar 
Party had waged a relentless propaganda campaign against 
British imperialism. The Committee even carried on cons¬ 
piratorial work among revolutionaries and also in army units. 
Chattopadhyay writes: "This Committee did considerable work 
in the Indian Army in Persia, Mesopotemia, and in the East. 
Trained men were sent to India and revolutionaries brought out 
of India, and literature, arms and ammunition were sent to 
India on a large scale."^*’ 

In mid-1915, the Indian Revolutionary Committee in Berlin 
got Mahendra Pratap and Barkutullah included in the German 
mission bound fbr Afghanistan. The joint venture to bring 
Amir of Afghanistan into an alliance with Germany against 
British Government was a failure. However Raja Mahendra 
Pratap and Maulana Barakutullah organised a new emigrant 
revolutionary centre in Kabul. They also formed the "Provisio¬ 
nal Government of India in Exile" on 1 December 1915 in Kabul. 
The Government was made up of the representatives of the- 
Ghadar Party, Berlin Committee and also of some leading 
members of the Muslim movement and others. 

The Indian revolutionaries in Berlin practically gained 
nothing from their alliance with Germany. Without giving it 
up, they gradually coming to the idea of cooperating with the 
Russian Bolsheviks particularly from the middle of 1917. They 
also sensed the imminent defeat of Germany. In order to main¬ 
tain contact with the Russian Bolsheviks from a convenient 
place, the Indian revolutionaries in Berlin set up a branch 
committee at Stockholm in May 1917. 

Virendranath Chattopadhyay 

Virendranath Chattopadhyay and his Berlin Committee 
came closer to Russian Bolshevism through their experience. 

19. M. A. Persists—op. cit. p-20, 

20. Ibid, p-20 Footnote. 
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They understood that only the Bolsheviks were the real friends 
of Indian independence. Their experience with the Provisional 
Government in Russia—an alliance of Mensheviks and Social 
Revolutionaries was not at all pleasing. They found that the 
none other than the Bolsheviks under Lenin was more sincere 
in implementing people’s right to self-determination into prac¬ 
tice. Chattopadhyay tells in one of his speeches at Moscow in 
1934 ; "As I came to Stockholm in the beginning of May (1917) 
I found there a strong (concentration) of international emigrants. 
I enquired if Lenin was still in Stockholm, It was a great 
disppointment for me that I could not meet Lenin then. Already 
in implementing people’s right to self-determination into prac- 
the October Revolution, which became a decisive factor in my 
life thereafter.The British representative in Stockholm sent 
a telegram to Whitehall telling: "Papers recently reported 
arrival from Berlin of certain Indian nationalists under lead of 
V. Chattopadhyay who stated in an interview that he was not 
concerned with peace propaganda* but was working for self 
Government for India independent of British control. 

I was informed yesterday that a 'nationality’ conference 
will shortly take place instigated by Finns and (group undecy- 
pherable) representatives of various Russian nationalists which 
these Indians will take part in. 

Informant stated that Germans were behind it and that 
probably intention was get Lenin or other anti-English Russian 
extremists to work the Indian independence movement in 
Russia.’’"'- 

The Indian revolutionaries in Stockholm under Virendra- 
nath Chattopadhya came closer to Revolutionary Russia through 
their contact with a Ukranian Bolshevik Troyanovsky. Troyano- 
vsky explained to Chatto, as he was popularly known, that the 
Revolutionary Russia could become a natural ally of India 
struggling for independence. Since revolutionary Russia’s 
struggle against imperialism, particularly against British 

21. Dr. G, Adhika^ri—op. cit. p-86. 

* The Third Zimmerwald Conference took place in Stockholm from 
September 5 to 12, 1917. 

22. Home Poll. July 1917 No. 41 Copy of a telegram from H. M’s Minister 
at Stockholm dated 24 May 1917 to Whitehall; No.^1595 (Confiden¬ 
tial) National Archives of India, New Delhi. 
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imperialism—was not merely a humanitarian issue, but one born 

out of pure national interest, so both revolutionary Russia and 
anti-imperaialist India could become allies in their fight against 
the common enemy—the British imperialism. Chatto also found 
his experience with German imperialism in supporting India’s 
cause of independence disappointing as they wanted make Indian 
revolutionaries as pawn in their game. He also found the Second 
International had already broken thanks to chauvanistic ideas 
of right-wing socialists, the only possible help to India’s cause 
might come from Bolshevik Russia. 

On November 8, 1917, a day after the Russian Revolution 
the Second All Russian Congress of Soviets issued the famous 
"Decree on Peace” calling upon the belligerent powers to es¬ 
tablish an immediate armistice In that Decree the Allied powers 
were condemned for not giving the Irish, the natives of the colo¬ 
nies and India the right to decide their own political destinies. 
The same night, the Congress also adopted the 'Decree on Land’; 
'abolishing the land ownership without compensation, and turn¬ 
ing lands of the landlords. Tsar’s families and monasteries, some 
4,00,00,000 acres, over to the peasants. The workers through 
their shop committees took over the industries. On the 3rd of 
January 1918, Russian Congress of Soviets nationalized all facto¬ 
ries, mines, transport systems, etc. Within four days of taking 
over the power, the universal eight-hour day was established 
and the system of social insurance set up. Another stroke of 
decisive importance was at the very outset to establish political 
equality and the rule of self-determination for all the peoples 
making of Russia. With successive blows, the revolution led by 
Lenin shattered the old governmental apparatus and installed 
the new regime into operation. Thus, a new type of state, a new 
type of society unparalled in the annals of the human civiliza¬ 
tion was created. 

Chatto and his friends were aware through daily news¬ 
papers what was happening in revolutionary Russia in quick 
succession. They were particularly impressed by the recogni¬ 
tion of the right of self-determination of nations by the new 
revolutionary Bolshevik government. The Indian Committee 
sent a telegram to the Petrograd Soviet of Workers’ and 
Soldiers’ Deputies, dominated by Bolsheviks "to relentlessly 
and fearlessly fight the shameless and merciless British imperia- 
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lism at the Paris Conference as well as at the peace negotia¬ 
tions.” • 

Indians at Stockholm were thrilled to know that Trotsky, 
the Foreign Minister of Bolshevik Russia, had mentioned parti¬ 
cularly of India at Brest Litovsk. Chattopadhyay wrote to his 
collegues in Berlin in January 17, 1918 ; "Trotsky has already 
made his mind up about the Indian question as it is not only 
shown by his two declarations on the question and his interview 
to the 'Daily News’ representative in Petrograd, but also is 
known to us from other sources. 

While Chatto and his comrades were being influenced by 
the message of the October Revolution, they were increasingly 
disillusioned with the German imperislists whom they had 
pinned hope to get all sorts of help to liberate India from the 
clutches of British imperialism. In a letter to his collegues in 
Berlin in the middle of January 1918 Chatto complained : "We 
have every reason to think that the Indian and allied questions 
have been completely given up by the German Government as 
they have their own axe to grind in colonial politics.”^'* In 
another letter he writes : "As it is the German Government 
which are fighting shy of the question of nationalities in general, 
as well as of Indian in spite of the African colonies being flung 

in their face ;.and is really a question whether the German 

Government looks upon us a sincere patriots or merely as tools 
and pawns and temporary paid agents. 

V. I. Lenin closely observed the so called vocal support of 
German bourgeoisie to the Indian nationalists. He writes • "The 
German newspapers write about the liberation movement in 
India with great gusto, malicious glee, delight and rapture. 

It is easy to see why the German bourgeiosie is full of 
malicious joy, it hopes to improve its military position by fann¬ 
ing the discontent and anti-British movement in India. These 
hopes are silly, of course, because it is simply impossible seri¬ 
ously to entertain the idea of influencing the life of the multi¬ 
million people, and a very peculiar people at that from outside, 
from afar, in a foreign language, particularly when the influ¬ 
ence is not systematic, but casual, only for the duration of the 


23. Nirode K. Barooah, Mainstream. Vol XXIV No. 26, 1986. 

24. Ibid. ** 

25. Ibid. 
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war. Rather than the desire to influence India the efforts of the 
German imperialist bourgeoisies are more of an attempt at self¬ 
consolation, more of a desire to fool the German people and to 
divert their attention from home to foreign parts.”^® 

In these lines Lenin had clearly explained the real inten¬ 
tion of German bourgeoisie in supporting Indian nationalists. 

A German Government official Wesendonk observed that 
"lack of an official German statement in favour of India, Egypt 
and Ireland together with certain press comments" had obviously 
brought Chatto to the conclusion that the German Government 
was heading towards a reconciliation with Britain at the expense 
of the Indians. He then concluded that in his entire conviction 
"Chatto is very close to maximilists. He will cooperate with 
Germany just as long as he thinks it advantageous for India. 
Now that he has seen that Trotsky has readily accepted his 
proposals concerning India and his more than once mentioned 
the Indian question, according to his way of thinking, he will 
arrive at the very apparent conclusion that in the materialisa¬ 
tion of the Bolshevist revolutionary ideas in the entire world 
including Britain lies the hope for India rather than in the nexus 
with Germany, which even shrinks from announcing officially 
her platonic interest in the Indian cause."^' 

Since the defeat of Germany, Indian revolutionaries turned 
more and more towards revolutionary Russia in order to get 
support and assistance for the liberation of motherland. Soviet 
Russia also welcomed the Indian revolutionaries generously. 
Lenin said in his address to the Second All Russian Congress of 
Communist Organisations of the Peoples of the East on 22 
November 1919 that "this revolutionary movement of the peo¬ 
ples of the East can now develop effectively...only in direct 
association with the revolutionary struggle of our Soviet 
Republic against international imperialism."^® 

The Provisional Government of India, established by Raja 
Mahendra Pratap in Kabul^ "was the first of the politically 
organised groups of Indian national revolutionaries to come into 
contact with the RSFSR. As early as November 29, 1917, the 

26. V. I. Lenin—Collected Workers, Vol. 22, Moscow, 1964 Pp-182-83. 

27. Nirod Kr^ Barooah—op. Cit. 

28. V. I. Lenin—Collected Works, Vol. 30. p-15l. 
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head of that centre, Mahendra Pratap, who arrived on the 
Afghan-Soviet border, asked the Turkestan authorities for nego¬ 
tiations with the Government of the RSFSR,” writes Soviet 
historian M. A. Persits. 

Indian revolutionaries were granted permission to stay in 
Kabul by the Amir of Afghanistan for several years. There were 
several groups of Indian revolutionaries in Kabul. Among them 
were, first of all, the Provisional Government of India,* then 
the Indian Section of the Council for International Propaganda 
and, finally, the Indian Revolutionary Association. M. A. Persits 
writes (p-55): "The Association was created by Abdur Rabb 
Barq and Prativadi Acharya in Kabul at the very end of 
December 1919, or in January 1920, soon after they, and also 
Mahendra Pratap, had arrived in the Afghan capital from 
Moscow together with the first Soviet legation led by Ya. Z. 
Surits. For five months, the Association had worked among the 
Indian emigres in Kabul, and during that period, its membership 
had expanded to just about a hundred and fifty.” 

Abdur Rabb Barq arrived at Berlin at the end of the war 
to join the Indian Revolutionary Committee. In 1919, he 
together with Acharya and Mahandra Pratap, came to Moscow. 
With the group of Indian revolutionaries he met Lenin. Later 
that year he went to Kabul where he stayed until early June 
1920. After being received by Lenin for the second time, in 
February 1921, he drew up a list, at his request, of most serious 
books on the Indian national liberation movement.^® 

* Provisional Government of India, Kabul: 

President; Raja Mahandra Pratap 

Prime Minister: Moulana Barakutullah 

Home Minister: Moulavi Basher 

War Minister: Champakraman Pillai. 

29. M. A. Persits—op. cit. p-55 (footnote) & see also Mazaffar Ahmad— 
Myself and Communist Party of India, p-56. 

List of Books about Indian Movement prepared by Abdur Rabb for 

Lenin: 

Smiles of Congress by Surya Narayan Guntur. 

Amritsar and our Duty to India by B. G. Horniman. 

Life and Speeches of Gandhi. 

Life and Services of Mohammad Ali. 

Speeches of Sarojini Naidu: Indian National Congress by A. S, Rajain. 

Indian Home Rule by Gandhi: India for the Indians by C. R. Das. 

Non-Cooperation by Gandhi: Rights of Citizen by Satygmurti. 

Agony of the Punjub by Laijpat Rai. 
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All the members of the Association, Persits tells, except 
Acharya, were Muslims, and many of them were illiterate. It 
must have been at its second meeting on February 17, 1920 that 
the Association adopted its famous message of greetings to V. I. 
Lenin, Persits informs us. (p-56). Indian Revolutionary Associa¬ 
tion thanked Soviet Russia for her struggle for liberation of all 
the oppressed nations, notably India. Lenin also is known to 
have replied by expressing his joy over the fact that the princi¬ 
ples of self-determination and liberation of subject peoples, 
proclaimed by the workers’ and peasants’ republic, had fetched 
so eager a response from politically conscious Indians. 

There is no doubt that under the impact of the Russian 
Revolution, the views of Indian revolutionaries in Afghanistan 
changed considerably. They realised the necessity of close alli¬ 
ance of national liberation movement with Soviet Russia to 
achieve independence. But they were unable to understand 
properly the socialist content of the Russian Revolution yet. 


Political Future of India by Lajpat Rai : Young India by Lajpat Rai. 
England’s Duty to India by Lajpat Rai: Ethics of Passive Resistance. 
Indian Constitution by P Mukherjee : Present Crisis m Hindu Society. 
Indian Nation-Builders (3 vol). 

Economic Menace to India : Re.sponsible Government by B. C. Pal. 
The World Situation by B. C. Pal; Nationality and Empire by B. C. Pal. 
Non-Cooperation by B. C. Pal: Ideal of Human Unity by Aurovmda 
Ghosh. 

Other Political Works of Aurovinda Ghosh. 

Presidential Addresses of the Indian National Congress 
Speeches of Surendra Na.th Banerjee: 

Evolution of Indian Nationalism by Ambika Charan Mazumdar. 

Life of Ranade by B. G. Tilak ; Madras Speeches of B. C. Pal. 
Traide-Unionism in India by B. P. Wadia. 

History of the Indian National Congress. 

Report of the Sedition Committee (Rowlatt Report). 

Hunter Report (on the Punjub Disturbances). 

Report of the Congress Committee on the Punjub Atrocities of 1919. 
Cult of Nationalism by Tagor^. 

Abdur Rabb also commented in the list that only a few of these titles 
would be available m Englaaid. It was necessary, therefore, to place 
order to Kar Mazumdar & Co. Post Box 60, Cornwalis Building, 
Calcutta. 

Lenin after receiving the list commented 'excellent’. Some of those 
books including Tagore’s Nationalism are to be found in the personal 
collection of Lienin in Kremlin. (Sehanovis—op. cit. Pp-199-201) 
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On 28 February 1919, Amir Amanullah came to power in 
Afghanistan and declared Afghanistan independent throwing off 
British control. Immediately the revolutionary Russia recogni¬ 
sed the independence of Afghanistan on 27 March 1919. The 
enraged British government declared war against Afghanistan 
in May-June 1919 and thus the Third Anglo-Afghan War began. 

When Mahendra Pratap heard of the outbreak of the Anglo- 
Afghan war on 3 May 1919, he made up his mind to proceed 
to Afghanistan. He wrote that ”at this valuable opportunity, 
long desired for, I might be able to do...for the millions of 
human beings inhabiting India some solid service. 

Mahendra Pratap tells that the Soviet embassy helped him 
to send his ministers to Kabul to further the cause of India’s 
freedom. Mahendra Pratap was in Germany at that time. 

In July 1919, Mahendra Pratap arrived at Moscow again 
in company of Abdur Rabb Barq and Prativadi Acharya. He 
wrote: "In Moscow we were welcomed by my honourable 
firiend, Mohammad Barakatullah, hospitality entertained by the 
Foreign Office and kindly received by the great personage— 
Comrade Lenin.'^^ 

There is a controversy about the exact date of Mahendra 
Pratap’s meeting with Lenin. Some believe that he met Lenin 
on May 7, 1919. Persits says: "Unfortunately, the precise date 
of that audience is not known but the odds are that the delega¬ 
tion of Indian revolutionaries, led by Pratap and comprising 
Abdur Rabb Barq, Prativadi Acharya, Dalip Singh Gill, Moham¬ 
mad Barakatullsh and Ibrahim, a Punjab peasant, was received 
by Lenin soon after Pratap’s arrival in Moscow, that is, in 
July .’’-*2 

The meeting between Indian revolutionaries and Lenin 
was fruitful. Lenin attached great importance to it. It was 
evident in subsequent events that a greater part of Indian 
revolutionaries abroad turned towards Russian Revolution and 
to the Soviet Russia as their ally against British imperialism. 

Raja Mahendra Pratap asked the great man whether he 
had read his pamphlet on 'Religion of Love’ sent beforehand. 

30. Ibid p-40. 

31. Ibid p-40. 

32. Ibid p-40 (footnote). 
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Lenin answered in the affirmiative. When asked to express his 
reaction about it, Lenin answered : 'Religion would not save the 
Indian people. Tolstoy and others like him tried the same thing 
in Russia but failed. Go back to India and preach class struggle 
and the road to freedom of India will be nearer.’ 

"Then hearing that amongst the visitors there was one who 
had sprung from the peasantry, Lenin turned his back to those 
bourgeois-revolutionaries, and interrogated that man named 
Ibrahim for half an hour about the condition of the peasantry 
of the Punjab. The visitors were non-plussed about the behavi¬ 
our of the great man; they wondered what interest could he 
have in talking with a servant of one of them ! But they did not 
realise that in order to understand the background of the Indian 
problem, a peasant was more important to him than exalted 
personages. 


Moulana Barakatullah: 

Among the outstanding Indian revolutionaries abroad 
Moulana Barakatullah was one. He came into direct touch with 
the Russian Revolution earlier. Dr. G. Adhiakri writes : "Moulana 
(Professor) Barakatullah was in exile in Japan in the years 
1907-14 where he taught Urdu and Persian. He was expelled 
from there after the outbreak of the war. He went to San 
Fransisco. When Mahendra Pratap was proceeding on his Indo- 
German Mission in 1915 he called Barakatullah from America 
to assist him. He was prime minister in the 'Provisional Govern¬ 
ment of India’ in Kabul and remained there till 1919. He follo¬ 
wed Mahendra Pratap to Soviet Russia in early 1919 and was 
present at the interview with Lenin. According to his own 
statement (Petrograd Pravda, No. 10, 1919) he was 'not a com¬ 
munist or socialist but an irreconciliable enemy of European 
capitalism and considers communists allies in this task.’ He was 
a Pan Islamist, edited a paper 'Muslim Unity’ in Japan.’’ 

Prof. Barakatullah was tremendously influenced by the 
October Revolution particularly by its decree on self-deter- 

33. Dr. Bhupendrana,th Dutta—Dialectics of Land Economics of India, 
1952 (Preface). 
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mination of peoples. It is evident from his talk with the news¬ 
paper "Petrogard Pravda” in which he said; "Just now it is 
difficult to say how future events will take shape. I only know 
one thing, that the well known appeal of the Soviet goveAment 
of Russia to all peoples calling on them to struggle against 
capitalists (and for us, capitalist is a synonym for the foreigner, 
more accurately the Englishmen) has created on us colossal 
impression. Even bigger impression was produced by the annul¬ 
ment by Russia of all secret treaties imposed by imperialist 
governments and the proclamation of the right of peoples how¬ 
ever small they may be to self-determination.” 

That act united around Soviet Russia all the exploited 
peoples of Asia and all the parties, even parties far away from 
socialism. These acts predetermined and brought nearer the 
Asian revolution. 

The English immediately understood the consequences of 
the new Russian slogans and adopted all measures in order to 
seal all the routes from Russia to India and, first of all, seal 
Afghanistan which has the same conditions as India, and plug 
the access from Russia to India. 

He further said that "the ideas of the Bolsheviks, which 
we call Tshtrakiat’, have caught on among the Indian 
masses... 

What Prof. Barakatullah has stated in 1919 about the 
impact of October Revolution on the peoples of India, the same 
sentiment was expressed by two other Indians—Prof. Ahmed 
Haris and Prof. Mohammad Hadi while speaking in November 
1918 at the all Russian Central Executive Committee (Soviet 
Russia’s higher government body) that the "Russian revolu¬ 
tion had a tremendous impact on the minds of the Indian people. 
Inspite of England’s efforts the slogan of self-determination of 
the nations has made its way to India. 

They also met Lenin and presented him a wooden stick 
whose handle and tip are made of ivory as an humble presenta- 


34. Petrograd Pravda, No. 10, 1919 Quoted by Dr. G. Adhikari—Docu¬ 
ments of History of Communist Party, 1917 to 1922, op. cit. Pp-119-120. 

35. Published in Russian in 'Problems of Orientology’, No. 2, 1959 Quoted 
by Anand Gupta—India and Lenin, New Delhi, lOQg p-45. 
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tion on behalf of the workers of India. As they were leaving 
Moscow, one of them remarked: ’'Just as the Moslems made 
their pilgrimage to Mecca, the toilers of the eastern countries 
come to Moscow. 

Prof. Barakatullah wrote a pamphlet entitled "Bolshevism 
and the Islamic Nations" in Persian which was translated into 
several languages of Soviet Asia and widely distributed among 
the Muslims of the region. An English translation of its is to 


36. Ibid, p-46. 

* Prof. Barakatullah has mentioned annulment of unequal treaties with 
the eastern countries by Bolsheviks. Besides, the new revolutionary 
Russia issued an appeal to the Moslems of the East which had its 
eifect on many Moslems. It says: 

"Moslems of the East, Persians, Turks, Arabs and Indians, all those 
whose bodies, property, freedom and country had been commodities 
in the hands of the grasping vultures of Europe, all those whose coun¬ 
tries the plunderers who had started the war want to share among 
themselves. 

"We declare that the secret treaties of the deposed tsar on the seizure 
of Constantinople, the treaties that have been confirmed by the deposed 
Kerenesky, are now annuled and destroyed. The Russian Republic and 
its government, the Council of Peoples’ Commissars, are against the 
seizure of foreign territories: Constantinople must remain in the hands 
of Moslems. 

"We declare that the treaty on the division of Persia has been annulled 
and destroyed. Troops will be withdrawn from Persia as soon as mili¬ 
tary operation stop, and Persians will be ensured the right freely to 
decide their own destiny. 

"We declare that the treaty on the division of Turkey and on depriv¬ 
ing her of Armenia has been annulled and destroyed. Armenians shall 
be ensured the right freely to determine their political destiny as soon 
as military operations cease. 

"Enslavement awaits you not at the hands of Russia or her revolu¬ 
tionary government but at the hands of the predators of European 
imperialism, of those who have turned your homeland into a 'colony’ 
which they are looting and robbing... 

"Comrades, brothers, we are advancing towards an honest, democratic 
peace firmly and resolutely. 

"On our banners we bring liberation to the oppressed peoples of the 
world. 

"Moslems of Russia! 

"Moslems of the East! 

"On this road towards a renewal of the world we await your sympathy 
and support.” (Milestones of Soviet Foreign Policy, 1917-1967, Moscow, 
1967 Pp-34-35) 
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be found in National Archives of India and another in West 
Bengal State Archives. In that pamphlet Prof. Barakatullah 
describing the pitaible conditions of Islamic nations wrote: 
"Not a single independent Moslem state remains today.” 
But he gave a ray of hope to the Moslems. "There is no 
cause for despair. Following on the dark long nights of 
tsarist autocracy, the dawn of human freedom has appeared on 
the Russian horizon, with Lenin as the shining sun, giving light 
and splendour to this day of human happiness. That noble 
scheme, first visualised by the divine Plato over 2000 years ago, 
and handed down by way of trust from generation to generation 
in his 'Republic’, has today been put from theory into action 
and introduced into the field of reality by Lenin, gaining great 
currency and favour. The administration of the extensive terri¬ 
tories of Russia and Turkestan has been placed in the hands of 
labourers, cultivators and soldiers. Distinction of race, religion 
and nationality has disappeared. Equal rights to life and free¬ 
dom are ensured to all classes of the nation. 

But the enemy of Russian republic is British imperialism 
which holds Asiatic nations in a state of eternal thraldom.” He 
then called the Muslims and the Asiatic nations to follow the 
Russian Revolution. "Time has come”, he declared, "for the 
Muhammedans of the world and Asiatic nations to understand 
the noble principles of Russian socialism and to embrace it 
seriously and enthusiastically.” He had also discussed the main 
features of Soviet government’s appeal to the Moslems of the 
East.^^ 


Dr. Bhupendranath Dutta: 

Another outstanding Indian revolutionary abroad who was 
tremendously influenced by Russian Revolution and tried to 
implement its lessons in Indian condition was Dr. Bhupendra¬ 
nath Dutta, younger brother of the patriot-Saint Swami Vive- 
kananda. He carved out a prominent place in the revolutionary 
movement in Bengal before his sojourn to the USA and Europe. 
He joined the Bengal revolutionary movement in 1902 and 


37. Home Poll. Dept. 1919, File No. 2296, Na^tional of India. 
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became the editor of 'Jugantar’—the organ of Bengal revolu¬ 
tionary group. In 1907 he was prosecuted for sedition for publi¬ 
cation of two seditious articles in his paper. He was convicted 
to one year’s hard labour and the press of ’Juagantar’ was fore- 
feited. On his release, he found that he was being implicated 
in Alipur conspiracy Case, he escaped to the USA. In the USA 
he faced many hardships but continued his studies. He received 
his Master’s degree in 1913 there. Later on he got his Doctorate 
in 'Anthropology’ in 1922 from Hamburg University. 

While in the USA he had established contact with the 
Indian revolutionaries abroad. At the call of Berlin Committee 
he came to Berlin in 1915 during the period of World war I 
through a roundabout road. The Berlin Committee was also 
known as "Indian Independence Committees” which was striv¬ 
ing hard to achieve indpendence of India through German help. 
Dr. Dutta became the Secretary of the organisation during 1916- 
18. After the defeat of Germany in 1918, the Berlin Committee 
was dissolved and the Indian revolutionaries in the Committee 
tried to establish contact with the Soviet Union. Of course just 
before the ending of the war. Dr. Dutta along with Virendra- 
nath Chattopadhyay went to Helsinki in order to establish a 
branch of the Berlin Committee there. There they came into 
touch with the Bolsheviks. He has described in his book— 
"Apraksita Rajnaitik Itihas” how he got attracted to the Russian 
Revolution. Writes he: "There was a stir in the minds of the 
emigrant revolutionaries in Europe after the Russian Revolu¬ 
tion. Some of them had leftwing socialist opinions even earlier. 
The writer had heard that Madam Cama was a leftist and she 
had sympathy for the Bolshevik ideology. The French socialist 
leader Jaures and Karl Marx’s grandson Longuet were her 
friends. Indian revolutionaries in their stay abroad received 
sympathy for the struggle for their country’s independence only 
from the leftist Europeans. From England’s socialist leader 
Hyndman to the anarchist leader Peter Kropotkin and the 
Bolshevik leader Lenin—all of them wished to see India inde¬ 
pendent. Hence when one of these parties made a revolution 
and established their own state, all leftists should turn to it. 
All revolutionaries therefore turned to Moscow.” 

According to Dr, Dutta’s version, the Indian revolutionaries 
in Stockholm came into contact with the Bolsheviks in the month 
5 
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before the October Revolution. He established a Russo-Indian 
Society and published a "Blue Book” on India in Russian.* 

A veteran revolutionary of Bengal SatyenJranarayan 
Mazumdar writes in his article on Dr. Bhupendranath Dutta: 
"It is in Stockholm that the Indian revolutionaries came to 
know about the courageous stand for peace and self-determina¬ 
tion of all oppressed and dependent people which the Petrograd 
Soviet led by the Bolsheviks were taking. The Stockholm 
Committee addressed an appeal to the Petrogard Soviet on the 
eve of the October Revolution.” The appeal has already been 
stated in full in earlier portion which pointed out that "the 
instruction sent by the Russian Provisional Government to its 
representative at the Paris Peace conference missed the funda¬ 
mental question of the self-determination of countries like 
India, Egypt and Ireland. Dr. Dutta was then in-charge of the 
Stockholm Committee and it is very significant that even before 
the Bolsheviks came to power he approached them on this ques¬ 
tion without turning to the Kerenesky Government. In his book 
—'Aprakasita Rajnaitik Itihas’ he has described in detail how 
the Indian revolutionaries abroad through their experiences 
recognised the Bolsheviks to be the only true friend of the cause 
of the subjugated and oppressed nations.^® 


* In the middle of November 1917, the Russian Bolshevik Troyanovsky 
had submitted a memorandum on the Indo-Russian Friendship (along 
with his draft constitution of the proposed Russian-Indian Society) to 
the People’s Commissars, consisting of men like Lenin, Trotsky and 
Lunacharsky. According to Nirod K. Barooah; "It was done through 
Anatoly Vasilyevich Lunacharasky, an author, publicist and education- 
sist from Ukraine, whom Troyanovsky personally knew a,nd who took 
an enthusiastic interest in the project." Barooah writes that the "Blue 
Book” on India was published under Troyanovsky’s editorship and 
with his eight-page introduction. (Published from Moscow in Russian 
in 1918) "Der Neue Oriant” supplement to Vol. Ill Nos. 11-12, Pp 589- 
599 quoted by Ba,rooah in his article in Mainstream, March 1, 1980 
issue). In that 'Blue Book’ various exploitation of India by the cruel 
British imperailism and yearning of the natives for liberation are des¬ 
cribed. The British government denounced it as "a malicious attack on 
British rule in India” (ibid) 

38. Satyendranarayan Mazumdar—Dr. Bhupendra Nath Dutta and the 
Process of Transition from National Revolutionism to Communism, 
published in "Problems of National Liberation,” Vol. IV, December 
1981 No. Calcutta, p-7. ^ 
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The leaders of the Communist International invited Dr. 
Dutta and other revolutionaries to Moscow for discussion on 
the state of the struggle for India’s liberation. On August 23, 
1921, Dr. Dutta sent to Lenin his thesis on the "Communist 
Revolution—Final Solution of the Indian Problem,” along with 
the following letter : 

"To Comrade Lenin, 

"Dear Comrade, 

I, an Indian, have arrived from Western Europe with a 
group of Indian revolutionaries. I am forwarding to yau a 
corrected copy of my article about the situation in India and 
the character of the revolutionary forces in that country. 

Various viewpoints have been advanced concerning the 
essence and aims of the Indian revolutionary movement. I, 
herein, give my own views, and should be extremely grateful 
to you if you were kind enough to read this article and state 
your own point on the question under discussion. 

Sincerely yours, 

Bhupendranath Dutta.” 

Lenin was then at Gorki and was still in poor health. Inspite of 
that he read it carefully and replied to Dr. Dutta on August 
26, 1921. 

"Dear Comrade Dutta, 

I have read your thesis. Let us not argue about social 
classes. I believe we should adhere to my thesis on the colonial 
question.* Collect statistical data on peasant unions if they 
exist in India. 

Yours, 

V. Ulyanov (Lenin)®® 


39. Ch'nmohan Sehanvls—Rus Biplab etc. op. cit. Pp-216-17 & Collected 
Works of Lenin, Vol. XXXXV, Moscow, P-270. 

* Dr, Dutta in his book "Dialectics of Land Economics of India”, Calcutta, 
1952 (p-11) has discussed the importance of Lenin’s advice. It revealed 
to him the importance of peasant movement in national liberation 
struggle of India. His life and political activities were tremendously 
influenced by Lenin’s advice. He admits that the letter of Lenin came 
as a revelation to him. That the peasant movement is of importance 
for the national liberation movement of India had never struck a 
naitional revolutionary. The middle class considers itself to be the re¬ 
presentative of the nation and sees every movement in that perspec- 
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M. N. Roy : 

0 

The transformation of a Bengali revolutionary Narendra- 
nath Bhattacherjee to M. N. Roy is an episode with thrilling 
anecdotes. Narendranath left the country in search of arms and 
to contact German Government representative in the Far-East. 
From there he went to the USA and ultimately to Mexico. In 
Mexico he came into touch with an outstanding Bolshevik Boro¬ 
din. It is Borodin who remained a close friend of Roy for many 
years. It was he who was instrumental of Roy’s contact with 
the Communist International. M. N. Roy came to Berlin at the 
end of 1919 on the invitation of Lenin to attend the Second 
Congress of the Communist International as a represenative of 
Mexico. M. N. Roy had already made up his mind about seeking 
the aid of the Soviet Russia for India’s independence. He was 
already a full-fledged Communist. While in the USA, Roy came 
in touch with socialist ideas and made his first acquiaintnce with 
the works of Marx. Dr. G. Adhikari thinks that contact with 
Michael Borodin in Mexico completed Roy’s communist training 
and commitment. In Mexico Roy came into contact with the 
Socialist Party and participated in its political programmes. In 
December 1918 in the first conference of the Mexican Socialist 
Party, Roy was elected General Secretary. In the autumn of 
1919, in an extraordinary conference of the Mexican Socilaist 


tive. Hence the instruction of Lenin not to discuss about the social 
cla.sses but to get interested in the peasant’s, causes set him thinking. 
It changed his outlook regarding the means and methods of Indian 
fight for freedom. In 1922, he sent a, memorandum to the Nagpur session 
of the Indian National Congress in which he drew attention to the 
necessity of organising the workers and peasants and of drawing them 
into the freedom struggle as an organised force. He even called the 
Indian revolutiona,ries to part company of romantic nationalism. "The 
Indian freedom fighters will now have to part company with the 
romant'c story of Mazzini, Garibaldi and Aanada Math. Now they 
must turn to the study of Karl Ma,rx and take to the path of mass 
movement", he wrote in an article on 30 October 1922; (quoted by 
Mazumdar op. cit. Pp-12-13). 

Dr. Dutta returned to India in 1925. Since then he was actively 
connected with the national movement and in organising students, 
youths and workers. He was one of the founders of Calcutta Tramway 
Workers' Union. A large number of youngmen bqjy^nging to national 
revolutionary movement were influenced by him and turned towards 
organising workers and peasants abondoning the path of terrorism. 
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Party it decided to convert itself as Communist Party and sought 
affiliation of Communist International. Roy represented Mexican 
Communist Party at the Second Congress of the Communist 
International. 

Roy’s first meeting with Lenin took place in June 1920. 
Roy writes in his ‘Memoirs’: “It was perhaps the most valuable 
experience of my life till then. I had the rare privilege of being 
treated as an equal by a great men, who proved his greatness 
by doing so.” He met Lenin on different occasions and times. 
His controversy with Lenin on his thesis on "National and Colo¬ 
nial question’’ betrays Roy’s sectarian outlook. 

Nevertheless Roy’s contribution in transforming the politi¬ 
cal outlook of national revolutionaries in India cannot be mini¬ 
mised. His journal “Vanguard” and later on “Advance Guard” 
had played a glorious role in this respect. A British intelligence 
report tells: "M. N. Roy shortly after his arrival in Berlin, 
proceeded to publish, with lying particulars, the fortnightly 
Communist paper ‘Vanguard’. The title was changed to 'The 
Advance Guard' on October 1st. It is now published secretly 
from the office of the 'Rote Fahne’, Berlin.” The Rote Fahne or 
Red Flag was the organ of the Communist Party of Germany in 
that period. Two thousands copies of each issue of that paper 
were printed and in spite of proscriptions large packets had been 
getting through into India. Packets were sent to England, 
America, Japan, Java and Afghanistan to be distributed to 
Indians and to be forwarded to India. It was also smuggled into 
India by sailors from Rotterdam. 

In December 1921 M. N. Roy and Abani Mukherjee sent a 
manifesto to the Indian National Congress. The same intelli¬ 
gence report states: “In September, it was reported that the 
theories of the ‘Vanguard’ were having effect upon the Bengal 
revolutionaries, who were strengthening their organisations and 
whose paper the ‘Atma Sakti’ appeared to have discarded non¬ 
violent non-cooperation for communist ideas. 

A notorious Bengal revolutionary was found on August 12 
lecturing mill-workers on the value of labour unions in the 
fight against the capitalists.... 

It is clear that the influence of M. N. Roy’s propaganda, 
brought to bear on India at a period of reaction and uncertainty 
with regard to Mr. Gandhi’s plans, has been considerable. It has 
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been welcomed and adopted by an important section of the 
Press, has imparted more than a communist tinge to the utter- 
ences of C. R. Das and other Congress leaders and has led the 
Bengal revolutionaries to seek prominent positions in the Con¬ 
gress organisation and to identify themselves with the cause of 
Indian worker.” (Home Poll, F-11 of 1923, National Archives of 
India). 


Abani Mukherjee: 

Another Indian Revolutionary, Abanainath Mukherjee who 
came to Moscow at the same time of Roy was a convinced 
communist. His relation with Roy was not cordial. Even Roy 
writes : ”He was the first Indian Communist I met.” (Memoirs, 
p-297). Both Roy and Abani Mukherjee played significant role 
in the formation of Communist Party in Taskhent. Roy’s role 
of course was far greater. 

The October Revolution therefore, had its abiding effect 
on Indian revolutionaries abroad. A great number of them 
being attracted by the message of the October Revolution, joined 
heart and soul in the communist movement. Some took pro¬ 
minent parts in organising a Communist Party abroad and some 
returning back to India took earnestly the task of organising 
workers and peasants abondoning the path of terrorism. The 
formation of the Communist Party of India in Taskhent in 
October 1920 by a section of Indian revolutionaries and of young 
Muhajirs bear testimony to the fact of transformation of Indian 
patriots—from national revolutionaries to Marxists due to the 
impact of October Revolution. Dr. Bhupendranath Dutta 
writes.^”: 'The new revolution in Russia created a stir in the 
hearts of leftwing Indian revolutionaries. Those who were 
turning to Moscow called a conference in Stockholm to decide 
their course of action in 1920. At this confrence were present 
the author, Pandurang Khankhoje who was called from Iran, 
as well as Birendranath Dasgupta and Viswamitra—a student 

40. Dr. Bhupendranath Dutta—Aprakaslta Rajnaitlk Itihas, op. cit. p-256. 
The former members of the Berlin Committee had formed the Indian 
Committee for Russian Famine Relief in Berlin with Moulana Bara- 
kutullah as President and Dr. Bhupendranath Dutta as Secretary in 
order to help famine-torn Russia. (Sehanovis—op, «4t. p-230) 
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in Denmark. It was decided after consultation that those who 
were nationalists should remain so and establish their own 
association, while those who were of left, i. e. communist persua¬ 
sion should set up their own organisation separately and work 
through it. But all parties should work jointly for India’s 
independence. This line of action was also sent to the Ghadar 
Party in America. The expenses of this conference were borne 
by the Swedish communist leaders. They said that they could 
do nothing from here but when they go to Moscow they would 
make some arrangement. That is why it was decided to send 
Chattopadhyay to Moscow. Before that Chattopadhyay had 
received an invitation from M. N. Roy to go to Moscow.” 


MUHAJIRUNS: 

Meanwhile the po.st-war situation in India was alarming. 
The massacre of Jalianwllabagh and launchung of Non-Coopera¬ 
tion Movement by Mahatma Gandhi and the beginning of Khila- 
fat agiatation side by side changed the whole political situation 
of India. Indian Muslims opposed Treaty of Severs which had 
destroyed the Caliphate of Turkey. During the 1920s the move¬ 
ment to restore Caliphate among the Indian Muslims known 
popularly as Khilaphat Movement had taken hold among the 
Indian Muslims and through Gandhji’s support created a rare 
atomosphere of Hindu-Muslim unity. As a part of the protest 
thousands of Indian Muslims became 'muhajirun’ (pilgrims). 
They left India went to Afghanistan whose ruler promised them 
a cordial welcome. The ruler of Afghanistan—known as Amir 
whose sympathy and support to the 'muhajirs’ arose from his 
desire to support the Khilaphat demand which was also pouplar 
among the Muslims of Afghanistan. But it was impossible for 
the ruler of Afghanistan to give shelter and food to thousands 
of Indian muhajirs. Their condition deteriorated soon. A good 
number of them looked to the Soviet Russia for help in their 
task of liberating India from the British. Some Indian revolu¬ 
tionaries were also stationed at Kabul. Dr. Adhikari writes: 
"Throughout the early months of 1920 both Rab and Acharya 
were in Kabul. They seem to have come over from Russia to 
Kabul towards the end of 1919 after having heard that a large 
number of emigrants from India are expected to be in Afghanis- 
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tan by the beginning of 1920. They seem to have left Kabul for 
Tashkhent towards the end of June after having done their best 
to smooth the way to Soviet Russia of the Mujahir batches who 
wanted to go there. Obeidullah, who was also there in those 
days, also seems to have helped in this.” 

On February 17, 1920, Indian revolutionaries held in Kabul 
an assembly in which a resolution was passed. It was addressed 
to Lenin. Lenin’s message of greeting broadcast on 10 May 1920 
was later published in Travda’.^^ The resolution reads this : 
"Indian revolutionaries express their deep gratitude and their 
admiration of the great struggle carried on by Soviet Russia 
for the liberation of all oppressed classes and peoples, and 
especially for the liberation of India, Great thanks to Soviet 
Russia for her having heard the cries of agony from the 
315,000,000 people suffering under the yoke of imperialism. The 
mass meeting accepts with joy the hand of friendship and help 
extended to oppressed India.” 


The Ghadar Party. 

The celebrated Ghadar Party was established in the USA 
in 1913 under the direction and leadership of the outstanding 
Punjabi revolutionary Lala Hardayal, The scattered Indian re¬ 
volutionaries in the United States of America and Canada were 
thus unified. Hardayal was arrested in 1914. The Ghadar Party 
was then led by Bhagwan Singh with the help of Maulana Bara- 
katullah. The Ghadar Party had established its bases in many 
countries of America and Europe and Asia. 

The Ghadar Party leadership showed an eagerness to study 
Socialist theory and see how it worked in Soviet Russia. Sohan 
Singh Josh writes that the Ghadar Party realised the signifi¬ 
cance of the October Revolution and decided to send some active 
members to Russia to get an understanding of Socialist theories 
came into practice in New Russia. 

Two members of the Ghadar Party from the United States 
—Ratan Singh and Santokh Singh, both workers, arrived in 
Moscow in 1922. Both attended the Fourth Congress of the 
Comintern. 


41. Dr. G. Adhikari—op, cit. p-39. 
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The conversion of Ghadar revolutionaries to Communism 
was direct owing to direct impact of the October Revolution. 
Satyendranarayan Mazumdar writes: "In their case the process 
was not so prolonged nor did it have to pass through zigzags as 
was the case with the 'terro-socialists’ of HSRA* or Bengal, This 
was mainly because of the social composition of the Ghadar 
Party, its rank and file consisting of Indian immigrants from 
the toiling classes. Secondly, the movement, as it was based on 
America, had from the very beginning come into contact with 
the organised labour movement, had greater scope for acquin- 
tance with socialist ideas and the revolutionary movement in 
Russia.”'^^ 

From the studies of two Soviet Scholars L. V. Mitrokhin 
and A. V. Raikov mentioned by Mazumdar, it is evident that the 
Ghadar Party had established contacts with Russian socialist 
emigrants living in USA. In May 1916 the Party had published 
a book in San Fransisco, 'Stories of Russian Revolution.’ 

Many of them who went to Berlin to seek the support of 
imeperial Germany for their cause soon became disillusioned. 
The October Revolution showed them the new horizon. Some of 
them even went to Moscow and had discussion with the leaders 
of the Communist International and joined the University of the 
Toilers of the East. They returned to Punjub and began 
organising peasants and workers in right earnest. Among them 
was Santokh Singh who started the paper 'Kirti’. "It was 
announced that the journal would be the voice of Indian wor¬ 
kers living in America. It would sympathise with the workers 
of the world and work for the weak and oppressed nations of 
the world The impact of the message of the October Revolu¬ 
tion is clearly imprinted in the avowed object of the paper. 
Sohan Singh Josh, a veteran Communist leader in his later life, 
became its editor and the celebrated revolutionary Sardar 
Bhagat Singh was once connected with the editorial staff of the 
paper. 


42. Satyendra Narayan Mazumdar—In Search of a Revolutionary Ideo¬ 
logy and a Revolutionary Programme, New Delhi, 1979 Pp-237-38. 

• HSRA—Hindustan Socialist Republican Army founded by SardaiT 
Bhagat Singh and his comrades. 

•43. Indian Revolutionaries in the United States of America quoted by 
Mazumdar ibid, p-238. 
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In Punjub, the Ghadar movement had made tremendous 
impact on the masses particularly among the younger genera¬ 
tion. 

The October Revolution had thus stirred the imagination 
of the Indian revolutionaries abroad whether they were func¬ 
tioning in Berlin, Kabul, San Fransisco or Constantinople. They 
found through their experiences that it was Soviet Russia who 
believed genuinly emancipation of the enslaved nations from the 
ago-old bondage of imperaialism. *They abondoned the path of 
terrorism and accepted Marxism being influenced by the message 
of the October Revolution. It is no wonder, therefore, almost 
all the national revolutionaries, functioning abroad or in India 
came under the influence of the October Revolution either 
directly or indirectly. A good number of them later on joined 
in heart and soul in organising workers and peasants in order 
to fulfil their long-cherished desire not only to liberate India 
from the cultches of British imperialism but also to establish 
an egalitarian society—a society based on equality and free from 
of exploitation of man by man. That was the direct result of 
the October Revolution. 


October Revolution and National Revolutionaries in India. 

We have seen attitude of Indian revolutionaries abroad to 
the Great October Revolution. But what was the attitude of 
national revolutionaries inside India towards the October 
Revolution ? How did they react ? An influential newspaper of 
Bengal "Hitavadi” (2 June 1922) writes : "When the fact of the 
Bolshevik revolution in Russia became known, it was imperia¬ 
listic England that felt a great fear. Great care was taken to 
prevent the Bolshevik principles from being disseminated in 

The revolutionaries got all opportunities in Soviet Russia in their 
mission to liberate India from British bondage. Soviet newspapers 
provided chance to Indian revolutionaries to write articles on India. 
Abdur Rabb Barq, President of the Executive Committee of the 
Indian Revolutionary Association in Moscow published an article in 
TZVESTIA’ on 11th May 1922 entitled ’May 10th in India’ It was to 
mark the 65th anniversary of the Great Rebellion of the Indian people 
against the British Raj. In that article he asserted: "A victorious 
Indian revolution is near at hand and will deal a fatal -blow to world¬ 
wide capitalism.” (Home Poll, File-884 Poll 1922). 
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India. Many dreadful pictures of Bolshevism antagonistic to 
social order began to be imagined. Those who studied the his¬ 
tory of Russia well were no doubt pleased at heart at the ex¬ 
termination of the autocratic government but they could not 
openly discuss the Bolshevik principles ; and because the circula¬ 
tion of Bolshevik Literature in India was forbidden by the 
ruling power, they could not learn about its real nature.”'*^ 
Indian patriots of different political leanings saw in the Russian 
Revolution at least two things; (a) the revolution was a victory 
over Tsarist autocracy; (b) the rule of the common people had 
been established. Besides they were attracted more to the 
Russian Revolution for championing the cause of freedom of 
all enslaved nations. The national revolutionaries hailed the 
message of the Revolution through their journals published in 
different parts of India, no doubt, but they were not yet pre¬ 
pared to abondon the path of terrorism and accept the way of 
the October Revolution. But we find in the articles written in 
the journals of national revolutionaries a distinct tone—a disc- 
tinct orientation towards the masses. As for example, the reflec¬ 
tion of the Russian Revolution in Bengali journals may be 
divided in the following categories : "(a) towards the beginning, 
the main effort of these journals had been directed towards 
defending the Russian Revolution against the slanders circulated 
by the imperialist circles. The journals tried to glean and collect 
information from different sources and to project correct 
image of the revolution ; (b) the anti-imperialist role of Soviet 
Russia was widely acclaimed ; (c) articles were published in 
support of the new social system that was being built up in 
post-revolution Russia ; (d) articles were written advocating the 
necessity of taking lessons from the social revolution in Russia 
and of conducting our own national-liberation movement in the 
light of these lessons and of undertaking the organisation of the 
working class and the peasantry. 

It is evident gleaning through the journals of national 
revolutionaries, the earlier phases of above analysis is more 
pronounced. Because in those days the national revolutionaries 
were originated from the petty-bourgeois families. They had no 

44. Confidential Reports on Indian Newspapers, op. cit. 

45. Satyendra Narayan Mazumdar—In Search of Revolutionary Ideo¬ 
logy etc. op. cit Pp-123-24. 
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clearcut political outlook and programme to achieve their goal. 
They were romantic idealists. Besides, it was difficult to get 
Marxist literature in India in the early twenties and oply a few 
would be able to understand it properly. 

In Bengal the prominent journals which were published 
by national revolutionaries were "Atma Shakti”, "Shankha”, 
’'Bijali”, "Desher Bani”. We find impact of October Revolution 
in the articles, commentaries and editorials of these journals. 
As for example "Shankha” of 1921, published an article of 
Sachindra Nath Sanyal entitled "Lenin and Sama Samayik 
Russia ’ (Lenin and the Contemporary Russia). He ends the 
series on 21 May 1922. Sachindra Nath was a celebrated revolu¬ 
tionary who was connected with the famous Kakori Conspiracy 
Case. In December 1921, Phanindra Bhusan Ghosh also wrote 
an article on Lenin in "Bijali". In one of the instalments (March 
1922, 47th issue) in "Shankha", Sanyal wrote: "From all the 
writings of Lenin it became clear that the toiling masses of 
Russia, who form three-fourths of the population, without whose 
labour no work in the society can be accomplished, are oppres¬ 
sed by society in all manners. In order to end their miseries, a 
clash with the capitalist class is inevitable. In reality it is only 
the rich people who enjoy all the wealth of society and most of 
the disparities existing in the society have been created because 
of them. Therefore only the establishment of traditional demo¬ 
cracy will not be able to solve the problems of poverty, because 
even then these capitalists will control all power. Lenin started 
disclosing this truth very efficiently. Before the appearance of 
Lenin on the Russian scene there was no serious controversy 
among the revolutionaries on this question. Practically Lenin 
was the first person to effectively establish in the field the socia¬ 
lism of Karl Marx. Before that almost all the parties were 
working under the banner of equality, fraternity and liberty. 
Those who were in favour of socialism were not able to accept 
all the aspects of the ideology in right earnest. Many were in 
favour of effecting a compromise with the richer sections. They 
held the opinion that first of all real democracy should be estab¬ 
lished by removing Tsarist autocracy and then the economic 
problems of the toiling masses would be solved. But it was 
Lenin who first stood up against those doctrines, and very skill¬ 
fully took steps forward both in literature as well as in the 
actual field. In the first booklet written by him during his exile 
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he clearly stated that it will not do merely to increase the 
remuneration of the toilers at the rate of one anna in a rupee 
and to struggle first against the Tsar and then against the rich. 
The revolution will have to be directed against both the Tsar 
and the rich simultaneously.”^® 

Another article on Lenin published by ’’Shankha” on 17 
April 1922 written by Amulya Chandra Adhikary. *In that 
article he commented: "The different newspapers of different 
countries and the speeches of various men have helped to make 
Soviet Russia as an unintelligible mystery to us. The countries 
of Western Europe think that there is no order in the Bolshevik 
Government institution. But that is not the actual fact.”^'^ 

The special emphasis should be laid on "Atma Shakti” and 
its editor Upendranath Banerjee. Upendranath, himself a re¬ 
volutionary of repute, had become strong adherent of Bolshevik 
principles. Through his powerful pen, he had tried his best to 
attract the younger national revolutionaries towards the ideals 

46 Satyendra Narayan Mazumdar—op. cit. Pp 125-26. 

♦ It was published as a book-form in 1925 with a foreword by the veteran 
revolutionary Prof Jyotish Chandra Ghosh under the title "Bidrohi 
Russia” which was proscribed by a Government notification. (Political 
Dept. Poll. Branch, F-5S-77 Progs. 153-57, W B. State Archives) 

The Intelligence Bra,nch of Bengal Government in its report dated 
4 August 1930 writes : "The book is intended as an incitement to young 
Indians to follow the example of the Russian revolutionaries.” The 
report also states the gist of the foreword of Prof. Jyotish Ghosh in. 
the following words; "In it writer (Ghosh) refers to the political chan¬ 
ges wrought in Ireland, Poland, Russia, Turkey, Egypt, Persia, Afghani- 
sta,n, China and India during 1901-25 and says that of them Russia has 
gained most and India the least. He pays tribute to the 'success’ of 
Russia and prophesies that in the age to come Russia is likely to occupy 
the position of the political preceptor of the whole world. He also 
emphasized the necessity of organising strikes and hartals in various 
fields of action in India, characterising them as effective weapons in 
the political struggle going on in the country.” We have not been 
a(ble to see the book. But according to Intelligence sources, Adhikary 
in page 223 of his book gave a clarion call to his countrymen to apply 
the teachings of the Russian Revolution. "To day the oppressed races 
are no longer prepared to put up with tyranny silently. So we see 
tha,t being initiated into the 'mantra’ of revolution, all the oppressed 
races of the world have shaken the palaces of tyrants and sensualists, 
cried out 'Long Live Revolution’.” 

47. Confldentiail Report on Indian Newspapers, op. cit. 
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of the Bolsheviks. In "Atma Shakti”, he gave the opportunity 
to another national revolutionary Amulya Adhikary* to write 
serially articles on the life of Lenin and the tenets of Russian 
Revolution. Beginning from 18 April Banerjee wrote a number 
of articles in "Atma Shakti” till 23 May 1923. He was even 
criticised by his other collegues in the revolutionary "Jugantar” 
party for openly supporting Bolshevism. In an article dated 
November 1922, under the pseudonym 'Anantananda’ he replied 
the critics and boldly asserted his conviction in support 
of Bolshevism. Later on this piece of article of Banerjee 
was included in his selection of writing in 1950. In that article 
he clearly stated that the common people were groaning under 
the burden of misery and the pangs of hunger. In England, 
France, Italy, America everywhere they were trying to remove 
the present rulers from power and to capture the administra¬ 
tion. The only guilt of Russia was that she had achieved this 
task before everywhere else. That was the reason the bosses all 
over Europe had started shouting. 

’’Prabhakar” of 9 August 1922 correctly and boldly asser¬ 
ted that "Lenin has declared a religious war against capitalism 
and will not shrink even if all the powers of the world unite 
against him.’’^^ From the writings of newspapers of national 

48. Confidential Reports on Indian newspapers, op. cit. 

Among the writers who first of all wrote about Lenin was perhaps 
Pha,nibhusan Ghosh. The review of his book 'Lenin’ was published 
in 'Bijali’ on 12 December 1921. Amulya Adhikari wrote in "Atmasha- 
kti” on Lenin in 1923. On 18 April 1923 he commented in his article; 
"The Bolsheviks are opposed to imperialism. That is why the British, 
the French and other imperialists are trying to destory the new-born 
state...The Bolsheviks, led by Lenin, have emerged victorious. The 
imperialists aire on the run. 

The victorious Bolsheviks are spreading throughout the world the 
message of Liberty, Equality and Fraternity. Oppressed humanity to¬ 
day looks With hope of salvation, towards Lenin and the Bolsheviks." 

"Yuga Varta” of 12 April 1923 wrote: "Lenin has caused the auto¬ 
cratic Europen rulers great anxiety. They do not know what to do 
with him and consequently he has become quite an eyesore to them." 
(Confidential Reports on Indian Newspapers) "Shankha" published an 
article written by the celebrated revolutionary Dr. Bhupendranath 
Dutta from Berlin on 30 October 1922. In that article he put before 
the national revolutionaries to renounce romantic nationalism and to 
follow the teachings of Bolshevik revolution. "Thdite who want the 
liberation of the country”, he wrote, "will now have to renounce the 
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revolutionaries it seems to be clear that the revolutionaries were 
in search of a new ideology. They have not been able to abon- 
don their previous path of terrorism being inspired either by 
Russian Nihilism, Irish Sein Fin or the teachings of Garibaldi. 

At this particular juncture the Non-Cooperation Move¬ 
ment of Gandhi created a new situation. The people of India 
and even the national revolutionaries threw themselves heart 
and soul to the new movement in order to end the 'satanic British 
rule. Thousands of people courted arrest. Non-Cooperation 
movement along with the Khilaphat movement created a tre¬ 
mendous upheaval throughout the country. Hindu-Muslim unity 
was the order of the day. On February 1, 1922 Gandhiji sent an 
ultimatum to the Viceroy that he would begin "mass civil diso¬ 
bedience" if political prisoners were not released and repressive 
measures abondoned. Then came the news of Chauri Chaura-a 
small village in Uttar Pradesh where the angry peasants replied 
the police repression by storming and burning the police station 
resulting the death of 22 policemen. Gandhiji was horrifield by 
the unleashing of violance. He called off the Non-cooperation 


romantic story of Maizzini, Garibaldi and Ananda Math. Now the task 
is to study Karl Marx and mass movements.” "The Standard Bearer” 
of Calcutta (29 May 1923) boldly asserted : "Lenin stands for the work¬ 
ing class. He stands for the rule of the preletairiat. Thirty years ago, 
he hit at this central idea and wrote thus what subsequently turned 
out to be a prophetic utterance. In Russia, the man of future is the 
moujhik—so thought the representatives of peasant socialism, the 
'Na,rodon'.ki’ in the broadest sense of the word. The man of the future 
in Russia is the worker—so say the social democrats. Thus in one 
manuscript was formulated the standpoint of the Marxists. And the 
whole history of Bolshevism is nothing but the execution of this idea 
of workers’ rule. And during all this time, since the far-off days of 
1894 until the present day, this classical struggle has been led by 
Nicholas Lenin, the Rishi of the Sudra age and founder of the prole¬ 
tariat dictatorship...Through him, the ever-neglected and down-trodden 
Sudra has voiced the word of awakening, which thrills through the 
countries of the world...Soviet sovereignty, the hegemony and dictator¬ 
ship of the emancipated proletariat, is recognised to be only a transi¬ 
tory phenemenon, a passing though needed stage of socio-political 
'development, leading eventually to the abolition of the State, which 
must mean a free and ideal destiny for universal humanity. Thus 
does Bolshevism stand for a particular class-rule at a particular stage 
of human progress, but with the great hope on the earth, its advent 
being made possible by the collapse and dissolution of the capitalistic 
.absolutism.” (The conffedential Reports on Indian Newspapers, op. cit.) 
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movement. The whole country was taken aback. Subhas Chandra 
Bose wrote : "To sound the order of retreat when public enthu¬ 
siasm was reaching boiling point was nothing short of a national 
calamity. The principal lietenants of the Mahatma, Deshbandhu 
Das, Pandit Motilal Nehru, Lala Lajpat Rai who were all in 
prison, shared the popular resentment. I was with the Desh¬ 
bandhu at the time and I could see that he was beside himself 
with anger and sarrow.”^® 

Jawaharlal Nehru had to admit that the sudden calling 
off the movement had set demoralising effect throughout the 
country disrupting Hindu-Muslim unity. "It is possible that this 
sudden bottling up of a great movement contributed to a tragic 
development in the country...the suppressed violence had to find 
a way out, and in the following years this perhaps aggravated 
the communal trouble. 

After the failure of the Non-co-operation movement, frus¬ 
tration set in patriotic camp resulting recrudescence of terro¬ 
rism on the one hand and on the other, attraction to socialism 
and working class-peasant movements grew among a section of 
advanced radical youth who did not like to accept again the 
cult of terrorism. They were also disillusioned with the 
Gandhian method of non-violence. The October Revolution 
provided them a new hope. The transformation of Bengal revo¬ 
lutionaries from terrorism to communism is an interesting epi¬ 
sode. The veteran revolutionary of "Anushilon Party", later on 
a co-accused in Meerut Conspiracy case, Dharani Goswami 
recalls: "I first read the sensational piece of news about the 
success of the October Revolution which was flashed in a Bengali 
publication ; 'Bangabasi', covering about half a column with 
prominent sub-headings. It was astonishing news to me and had 
an instantaneous effect and reaction in my mind." He further 
recalls that "whatever might have been the nature of reports 
of the October Revolution, it had attracted my mind with 
sympathetic response as we in India too were planning for an 
armed revolution in the same period to overthrow the British 
rule and establish a republican government."®^ It was reported 

49. Subhas Chandra Bose—The Indian Struggle, 1920-42, Bombay, 1967, 
p-73. 

50. Jawaharlal Nehru—An Autobigraphy, Liondon f968 p-86. 

51. October Revolution and India’s Independence, op. cit. p-57. 
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through Reuter that the workers and peasants had seized power 
after a violent revolution and they had expropriated the mill 
and factory owners and in fact dispossessing all big barons and 
landlords of their properties by killing them. Then at this period 
he was arrested and interned. During 1918-19, he came to know 
something about the Russian Revolution through 'Mondern 
Review’, "Pravasi”, "Bharat Varsh’’. The utterences of Rabindra¬ 
nath, Bepin Chandra Pal supporting the Revolution in Russia 
exerted influence on his mind. In the giagantic mass movement 
during the non-cooperation days he could realise the power of 
the masses and the real meaning of "Bolshevism”. But since the 
calling off the non-cooperation movement, the disillusioned 
youths including himself veered round to socialist path as shown 
by the Russian Revolution. Already Dange has written a book— 
"Gandhi vs Lenin” and his journal "Socialist” became a rallying 
point of youths looking towards a socialist path to liberate India 
and to establish a new society. M. N. Roy's paper "Vanguard” 
(later Advance Guard), Tnprecor’ and the books and pamphlets 
written by Roy read by him. The articles published in journals 
like "Sankha”, "Atma Shakti”, particularly articles written by 
Amulya Adhikari and Phani Bhusan Ghosh on Lenin influenced 
him very much. After Gopen Chakravarty’s return from Moscow 
in 1925 (where he was sent by revolutionaries for arms) and 
after the arrival of Nalini Gupta and Abani Mukherjee a new 
chapter began in his life. He began to know more about Bolshe¬ 
vik Revolution from them and more and more the ideals of 
communism attracted him. He abondoned the path of terrorism 
and accepted Marxism from which he has not retraced ever. 

Nalini Gupta was more effective than Abani Mukherjee in 
influencing members of Anushilon party to the ideals of Bolshe¬ 
vik Revolution. During his first visit he was instrumental in 
changing the political outlook of Gopen Chakravarty, a coaccu¬ 
sed in Meerut Conspiracy Case and a veteran communist leader. 
Gopen Chakravarty managed to leave India and ultimately rea¬ 
ched revolutionary Russia. He stayed there a few years and 


• Nalini Gupta left Moscow in August 1921 and arrived in Calcutta in 
"X, December ^1921 and stayed in India for two months. It was Nalini 
^ Who most fjrobably made to establish link between the Comintern and 
the Duinbay Socialist Group of Dange. Calcutta Communist Group of 
Muza^^ar Ahmad and the Madras Communist Group of S. Chettiyar. 
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returned to India in June 1925. After his return from Moscow, 
Gopen Chakravarty was successful to an extent winn¬ 
ing over the leadership of Anushilon Party to reorfent party 
programme which clearly showed influence of Bolshevik Revolu¬ 
tion. Among other things the most important part of the new 
programe of Anushilon party included working among labourers 
and peasants who were to be educated in accordance with the 
usual Communist programme. Though Gopen Chakravarty 
tried to convince Anushilon party members to abondon terrorism 
and to arouse the masses to class struggle, he was not as success¬ 
ful as Dharani Goswami. Dharani Goswami who in 1926, be¬ 
came closely associated with Gopen Chakravarty and "became 
a convert to Bolshevism, and of so high an order was his Com¬ 
munist evangelism that several of the younger members of the 
party who came under his influence (towards the end of 1926) 
to break away from their old leaders." British Intelligence 
regarded Dharani Goswami’s conversion to Communism as "a 
landmark in the history of terrorism in Bengal. 

As a support of this, the Intelligence Branch cited the for¬ 
mation of the Workers’ and Peasants’ Parties; the organisation 
in 1928 of a Socialist Youth League under the leadership of San- 
tosh Mitra, who was recruited by Abani Mukherjee. Towards the 
end of 1928, the Young Comrades’ League was founded under the 
leadership of Dharani Goswami which included a large number 
of terrorists. About 1930, Samyaraj Party was formed which 
consisted of the members of the HSRA. It later on attracted 
members of Calcutta terrorist groups. 

In the later part of twenties many national revolutionaries 
converted to Marxists by individual efforts—by reading Marxist 
literature and by the impact of Russian Revolution. Among them 
were the veteran revolutionary Satish Pakrashi, Narayan 
Banerjee, Jogesh Chatterjee. Some of the terrorits abondoned 
the path of terrorism while in detention in Andaman, Hijli, 
Deoli or in Berhampur, Buxa and other detention camps and 
jails in the subsequent years. That is a different story. The 


52. Quoted by David Laushey—Bengal Terrorism and the Marxist Left, 
Aspects of Regional Nationalism in India, 1905-1942 Calcutta, 1975 
Pp. 96-97. 
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message of the October Revolution had played a considerable 
part in changing their ideals. 

The veteran revolutionary Trailokynath Chakravarty, 
popularly known as Maharaj, wrote: "From 1920, we began to 
be gradually attracted towards communism. At that time some 
members of Anushilion were deputed to organise the workers. 
Sachindra Nath Sanyal, after his release from the Andamans in 
1920, was for some time the secretary of Jamshedpur Labour 
Union. Anushilion was the first in taking steps to organise the 
labourers. The 'Hindustan Republican Party’ of northern India 
was born in 1924 at Calcutta. Its founders were Sachindranath 
Sanyal, Pratul Babu and myself.’’^" 

During the early twenties since the calling off the Non-co- 
operation movement, a coordianated effort was being made to 
organise students and youths. Various students and youth 
organisations sprang up in Bengal, Punjab, United Provinces 
and other parts of India. 

'Naujawan Bharat Sabha’ came into existence in the 
Punjab deserved special attention. Though the national revolu¬ 
tionary youths were behind the formation of this organisation, 
yet it grew into an organisation of radical youths with frankly 
socialistic tendency. The influence of the October Revolution is 
deeply pronounced in its programme. The Ghadarites who 
turned communists, being influenced by the message of the 
October Revolution, exerted tremendous influence in this trans¬ 
formation. Yet Naujawan Bharat Sabha was a half-way house 
between terrorism and socialism. The late General Secretary 
of the Communist Party of India Ajoy Ghosh wrote that Bhagat 
Singh and his comrades had "formed the Naujawan Bharat 
Sabha to propagate socialist ideas, preach the necessity of direct 
action against the British rule and serve as a recruiting centre 
for the Terrorist party. The Sabha became tremendously 
popular in the years that followed and played a leading role in 
the radicalisation of the youths in Punjab.’’®^ 

The best representative of this trend was the Hindustan 
Republican Association (HRA) which was later renamed as the 

53. Jele Tirish Baitsar O Bharater Swadhinata Sangram (Bengali)— 
Trailokyanath Chakravorty Pp-15-16. 

54. Ajoy Ghosh-Bhagat Singh a,nd His Comrades, 1962, Moscow, Pp-15-16. 
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Hindustan Socialist Republican Association (HSRA). The latter 
was also known to the public as Hindusthan Socialist Republican 
Army (HSRA). The book, "Terrorism in India” gives* the pro¬ 
gramme of the Hindusthan Republican Association which bore 
the imprint of the Great October Revolution. 

"The object of the Association shall be to establish a 
Federated Republic of the United States of India by an organi¬ 
sed and armed revolution. 

The final form of the constitution shall be framed and 
declared by the representatives of the people at the time when 
they will be in a position to enforce their decisions. 

The basic principle of the republic shall be universal suff¬ 
rage and the abolition of all systems which make any kind of 
exploitation of man by man possible.” 

It also divided its programme in various parts. It is cate¬ 
gorically stated in one part: "To start labour and peasant 
organisations, suitable men must be engaged on behalf of the 
association to organise and control labourers in the different 
factories, the railways and in the coal fields, and instil into their 
minds that they are not for the revolution but that the revolu¬ 
tion is for them. 

Similarly the kisans must also be organised.” 

Another manifesto of the Hindusthan Republican Associa¬ 
tion entitled "The Philosophy of Bomb” reveals the thinking 
of Indian revolutionaries at that time. "The revolutionaries be¬ 
lieve that the deliverance of the country will come through 
revolution. The revolution, they are constantly working and 
hoping for, will not only express itself in the form of an armed 
conflict between the foreign government and its supporters and 
the people, it will also usher in a new social order. The revolu¬ 
tion will bring the death-knell of capitalism and class distincti¬ 
ons and privileges. It will bring joy and prosperity to starving 
millions who are seething today under the terrible yoke of both 
foreign and Indian exploitation. It will bring the nation into 
its own. It will give birth to a new state in a new social order. 
Above all, it will establish the dictatorship of the proletariat 
and will for ever banish social parasites from the seats of politi- 


55. Quoted by Satyendranarayan Mazumder—op. cit. Pp-171-172. 
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cal power. Here in India as in other countries in the past, 
terrorism will develop into the revolution and the revolution 
into independence-social, political and economic.’”^® 

Inspite of spectacular advance in outlook from mere terro¬ 
rism based on romanticism, the national revolutionaries had not 
yet been able to discard terrorism altogether. They believed 
that the official terrorism must be met by counter terrorism. 
They do not believe that terrorism alone could bring indepen¬ 
dence and they do not want terrorism for terrorism’s sake, 
although they at times resorted to this method as a very effec¬ 
tive means of retaliation. Yet it is obvious from some of the 
evidences that the Hindusthan Republican Army or at least 
some of its members got attracted to Russian Revolution. For 
example parts of HRA’s programme contains 'to preach social 
revolutionary ideas and communistic principles.’ Jogesh Chandra 
Chatterje, the celebrated revolutionary and the founder of HRA 
in United Provinces had maintained close contact with M. N. 
Roy. Sachnidra Nath Sanyal’s "The Revolutionary’' proclaimed 
the inspirational debt the HRA owed to "the present Soviet 
Russia.’’ A US historian-David M. Laushey comments : "In addi¬ 
tion, it is clear that both of the principal founders of the HRA, 
Chatterjee and Sanyal, had come to accept some aspects of 
Marxist ideology by 1923 when the party was founded. 
Chatterjee, in fact, had been exposed to socialist thought during 
his first term of imprisonment between 1916 and 1920, first in 

Bengal Presidency Jail and then in Rajshahi jail.Sanyal’s 

autobiography, 'Bandi Jivan’ (Life of a Prisoner), gives a very 
clear picture of the extent to which he was influenced by 
Marxism. He reported that he first learned of communism in 
1923 from a series of conversations with Kutubuddin Ahamad, 
an agent of M. N. Roy. Later Sanyal visited Satya Bhakata, a 
Hindi author of Kanpur who was sympathetic with communist 
goals and who had a good library of Marxist literature. Here 
Sanyal read Bukharin’s A B C of Communism and several works 
by Lenin. 

56. Ananda Gupta—Lenin and India, op. cit. Pp-25-26 & also in 'Terro¬ 
rism in India’, p-200. 

57. DaiVid M. Laushey—Bengal Terrorism & The Marxist Left, Aspects 
of Regional Nationalism in India, 1905-1942, Calcutta 1975 Pp-37-38. 

Satyabhakata who was one the founders of Communist Party of India 
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The name of the Hindusthan Republican Army was slightly 
changed by the inclusion "Socialist” by Sardar Bhag^t Singh 
when Sanyal was in jail in 1928. This indicate change of Party’s 
ideology being infuenced by Russian Revolution. There is no 
doubt that the HRA was much influenced by the Russian Revolu¬ 
tion and the socialist experiment in Russia. The party proclai¬ 
med that it looked forward to a future independent India in 
which basic industries would be owned by the state and exploi¬ 
tation of the workers would come to an end. Perhaps HRA was 
the first national revolutionary organisation in India to begin 
transformation from terrorism to communism by the direct 
influence of Russian Revolution. 

The famous historian Bipan Chandra quoting from Jogesh 
Chandra Chatterjee's book "In Search of Freedom” and from 
the Government documents analyses the deep impact of Russian 
Revolution on their transformation from revolutionary terro¬ 
rism to the new ideal of the Soviet Russia. He writes : "The 
major influence on the young revolutionaries was the Russian 
Revolution and the success of the young socialist state in con¬ 
solidating itself against heavy internal adds and powerful ex¬ 
ternal enemies. This also led them to study Marxist literature 
and other books on socialism. The older generation of revolu¬ 
tionary terrorists had started discussing the Soviet Revolution 
and communism as early as 1924. Gradually more information 
regarding the Soviet Union trickled down to India. Literature 
on the Soviet Union was easily accessible at Lahore and was 


in 1925 at Kanpur after the famous Kanpur Conspiracy Case in which 
S. A. Dange, Muzaffar Ahamad, Shaukat Usmani and Nalini Gupta were 
tried and imprisoned. He descnbo.s how he got attracted to Russiatn 
Revolution: "I was attracted towards Rus.sian Revolution .since my 
boyhood and had read 'Undrground Ru.ssia’ at the age of 17. The Great 
October Revolution of 1917 deeply influenced the extremist sections 
of our country. Since then I haid become imbued with the communistic 
doctrine and tried to preach it through newspapers and booklets.” He 
also quotes sentiments of an Indian writer. Says he; "Those were 
the heydays of British imperialism and we Indians had to gather 
inspiration in our struggle for freedom from every source wd what 
source could be better than Lenin and his Bolshevik Russia. But these 
sources were in those days unknown to the general public, hence 
somewhat my.stenous and for that reason even more attractive to us.” 
(October Revolution and India’s Independence, Ed, by All Asraf aaid 
G. A. Syomin, New Delhi, 1977 Pp 54 & 56) 
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eagerly devoured at the Dwarakdas Library, founded by Lala 
Lajpat Rai.”®* 

Saradar Bhagat Singh and Sukhdev began to look upon 
the Soviet Union as the ideal state nearest their imagination. 
They began to popularise the Soviet Union in open functions. 
The Naujawan Bharat Sabha celebrated in collaboration with 
the radical Congressmen, "Friends of Russia Week” in August 
1928. In the same month, the Naujawan Bharat Sabha organized 
a meeting to eulogize the Russian Revolution.^® 

Another aspect of the influence of the Russian Revolution 
on the revolutionaries was their attempt to take monetary help 
from the Soviet Union and to send some of their collegues to 
the Soviet Union to learn the method of revolution. Bipan 
Chandra says that in 1926, Ashfaqullah of the Hindustan 
Republican Army was planning to go to Russia when he was 
arrested in Kakori Conspiracy Case In 1928, Bejoy Kumar Sinha 
was deputed by the newly founded Hindustan Socialist Republi¬ 
can (Army) Association (HSRA) to go to the Soviet Union. Later 
Chandrasekhar Azad made vam attempts to send Yashpal and 
Surendra Pandey to the Soviet Union "The influence of the 
Russian Revolution was a major factor not only in spreading 
socialist ideas among the revolutionaries but also in weaning 
many of them away from purely terrorist ideas.” Bipanchandra 
comments. 

J. N. Sanyal, co-prisoner of Lahore Conspiracy Case, said 
about the influence of Russian Revolution on Sardar Bhagat 
Singh : "Bhagat Singh was an extremely well-read man and his 
special sphere of study was socialism...Though socialism was 
his special subject, he had deeply studied the history of the 
Russian revolutionary movement from its beginning in the early 
19th century to the October Revolution of 1917. It is generally 
believed that very few in India could be compared to him in 
his knowledge of the special subject. The economic experi¬ 
ments in Russia under the Bolshevik regime also greatly interes¬ 
ted him.”^^ 


58. Bipah Chandra—Nationalism and Coloniali.'^m in Modern India, New 
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It is probable that Bhagat Singh and many north Indian 
revolutionaries might have been influenced by the Kanpur 
Bolshevik Conspiracy Case of 1924 since they were present in 
Kanpur at that time. The mighty upheaval of workin'g class 
movement in India brought about by the influence of the October 
Revolution also attracted their imagination. Sardar Bhagat 
Singh’s last testament, which was smuggled out of jail a few 
days before his martyrdom, reveals the new thinking of Indian 
revolutionaries influenced by the teachings of the October 
Revolution. It said: "Let us declare that the state of war does 
exist and shall exist so long as the Indian toiling masses and 
their national resources are being exploited by a handful of 
exploiters—they may be pure British capitalists or mixed British 
and Indian or purely Indian. It shall be waged ever with new 
vigour, greater audacity and unflinching determination till the 
socialist republic is established.”*^^ 

On January 21, 1930, on the death anniversary of Lenin, 
Bhagat Singh and his comrades appeared in the Court wearing 
red scarves. "As soon as they had taken their places in the dock, 
they sang Ram Prashad Bismil’s famous poem, 'Sarfroshi ki 
Tamanna Ab Hamara Dil Men Hai’, after singing the song, they 
raised the following slogans : 'Long Live Socialist Revolution !’, 
'Long Live the Communist International !’, 'Lenin’s Name Will 
Never Die !’, 'Down With Imperialism!’, 'Long Live People !.’ 

Bhagat Singh then read the text of the telegram which 
he and his comrades had handed over to the court for sending 
to the Third International. The telegram said : "On Lenin Day, 
we send hearty greetings to all who are doing something for 
carrying forward the ideas of great Lenin. We wish success to 
the great experiment Russia is carrying out. We join our voice 
to that of international working class movement, Proletariat 
will win, capitalism will be defeated. Death to Imperialism. 

Another veteran revolutionary Manmatha Nath Gupta in 
his book-"History of the Indian Revolutionary Movement” (New 
Delhi, p-119) wrote : "...in their trial in the session court, Bhagat 
Singh and Batukeswar Dutta gave a joint statement which threw 
light on the aims and objects of the HSRA. They also used the 
court to give publicity to the socialistic aims of the party and 
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to make it clear that they had completely and unequivocally 
accepted the Russian ideal and intended to bring about a 
classless society.” 

Two outstanding Soviet Scholars-Evgeni Chelyshev and 
Alexei Litman in their recently published book, '‘Tradition of 
Great Friendship”, reviewed by the celebrated Indian weekly 
"Blitz” (Nov. 29, 1986), have stated that Shaheed Bhagat Singh, 
who mounted the gallows with the slogan, 'Inquilib Zindabad’ 
on his lips on March 23, 1931, had spent the night before reading 
Lenin’s work, 'The State and Revolution.''’’^ 

The Communist Party of India formed in Taskhent issued 
an appeal to the nationalists in India which was published in 
'Vanguard’ dated 15 December 1924. It criticised individual 
terrorism as a means to achieve national liberation. "No less 
futile IS sporadic terrorism carried on by secret societies. Those 
who resort to the futility of this extremism possess an equally 
wrong conception of revolution. Violence is not per se essential 
attribute to revolution. Under the present state of society, politi¬ 
cal and social revolutions can hardly be expected to be blood¬ 
less and nonviolent ; but everything bloody and violent is not 
revolutionary. A particular social system or political institu¬ 
tion can never be overthrown by assassinating individuals 
upholding them. It is no more possible to win national indepen¬ 
dence by killing a number of officials than by a series of reform 
acts passed by the British Parliament. One method is as impotent 
as the other, because none of them strikes at the root of the 
evil. Both are political blunders ; but it is preposterous to call 
the terrorists 'revolutionary criminals’, as the 'constitutionalists’ 
are positively non-revolutionary, and will become counter-re¬ 
volutionaries as soon as the fateful moment comes.””"' 

Inspite of general understanding of the message of the 
October Revolution, the national revolutionaries, were not con¬ 
vinced with the arguments. Ajoy Ghosh wrote; "Prolonged 

64. See also Hiren Mukherjee—Under Communism’s Crimson Colours, 
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65. Dr. G. Adhiakri—Documents of the History of the Communist 
Party, op. cit. Vol. II, p-443. 
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discussion took place in our ranks about what to do to break 
this stagnant calm. Socialist literature was trickling in, the 
triumph of the November Revolution, the consolidation of the 
socialist regime in Russia and more than anything else, the aid 
given by the Soviet Union to Asiatic countries like Turkey and 
China against imperailist powers attracted us towards the new 
socialist state and towards the ideas and principles embodied.” 

But they thought: "Terrorism, armed action against the 
enemies of the people, we were convinced, was indispensible to 
rouse the nation. But, clearly, terrorism by itself could not lead 
to freedom. In what channels and by what means was the mass 
movement unleashed by terror to be directed, what sort of 
government would replace British rule ? These questions, vague¬ 
ly formulated, were beginning to be asked in our ranks.”'®'’ 

These questions were also rising in the minds of revolu¬ 
tionaries of other provinces. The Communist International 
thought it important even to address a special appeal to the 
"Bengal Revolutionary Organisation of the Youth. 

But inspite of mistakes, the national revolutionaries as a 
whole had played an important part in our national liberation 
movement Their gradual transformation in later period, is 
evident from the court speech of Bhagat Singh in 1930. 

While being attracted to the ideals of the Russian Revolu¬ 
tion, the young national revolutionaries continued their old line 
of activities. Satyendranarayan Mazumdar writes ; "On the minds 
of those who were being attracted towards communism, it had 
a dual effect. It simultaneously strengthened the subjective 
attraction to communism as well as the spirit of romantic re¬ 
volutionism.”®^ 

The Chittagong revolutionaries took the path of armed 
revolution in 1930. The Armoury Raid and its aftermath (1930- 
34) took place in the background of nation-wide Civil Disobedi¬ 
ence Movement and the brutal atrocities perpetrated by British 
imperialsm on the unarmed polpulation. This was the last 
highest form of activities of the national revolutionaries and 

66. Ajoy Ghosh—op cit. p-15, 

07. Dr. G. Adhikary—op. cit. p-456. 

68. S. N. Mazumdar—In Search of a Revolutionary,, Ideology—op. cit 
p-184. 
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the beginning of the turn of the national revolutionaries in a 
mass scale from the path of terrorism to mass action. 

The supreme sacrifice of Surya Sen and a host of Chittagong 
heroes was not in vain. It may be thought superficially that 
their sacrifices are wasted. The national revolutionaries inside 
the jails and concentration camps in Andamans, Hijli, Deoli, 
Buxa and other places between 1933 and 1937 began to rethink 
about the efficacy of terrorism. The teachings of Russian Revolu¬ 
tion had definitely shown the way. S N. Mazumdar writes; ”A 
section of the revolutionaries began to be attracted to the ideas 
of scientific socialism and communism and the people’s revolu¬ 
tion. This was the beginning of the process of transition from 
national revolutionary terrorism to communism. This process 
found its culmination in the second half of the 1930s in the 
formation of Communist consolidation in the Cellular Jail in the 
Andamans as well as in the detention camps in the mainland.” 
(Ibid p-XII) 

A British intelligence document states: "This apparent 
affection for Communism has been noticeable for sometime past 
and is due partly to a realisation of the fact that sporadic terro¬ 
rist outrages do not pay...and partly to the acceptance by terro¬ 
rists to some form of the Communist creed. Doubtless also since 
the Communist programme includes violent mass revolution, it 
satisfies not only terrorist inclination but also the desire to 
obtain the assistance of peasants and workers whom all revolu¬ 
tionaries want as their allies.” 

".Most of the detenues in detention camps (from Bengal) 

have been studying Communism and Socialism and are impres¬ 
sed by the value of an armed mass revolution as a means of 
obtaining independence. Most of them would on release work 
for this objective without pausing to consider what would 
happen after independence had been gained by such means. It 
also appears that there will be no dearth of recruits to such a 
programme as there is such evidence to show that Communist 
ideas are spreading both among terrorists in Bengal and among 
the Hindu student community, from which terrorists are gene¬ 
rally recruited.”®® 


69. Home Poll, F. 43/37/36 Pol (I) 1936 App. II (From Review of the 
Terrorist Situation in India during the year 1936). 
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This transformation of national revolutionaries to commu¬ 
nists by the influence of the Russian Revolution would be evident 
from the observation of November Revolution Day in Deoli 
Detention Camp on 7 November 1936. According to British 
intelligence report about 120 to 130 detenues of all five camps 
there were present at the meeting. A number of detenues were 
wearing small circular red badges bearing the hammer and 
sickle device. Two large framed pictures of Lenin and Stalin 
were in the meeting place. Among the important participants 
in the meeting were Susil Kumar Chatterji, Hari Narayan 
Chandra, Bhabani Sen, Sisir Dutta, Dharani Goswami, Benode 
Banerjee. Promotha Bhoumik, Sailen Dasgupta, Susital Roy 
Choudhury and others. Dharani Goswami, according to intelli¬ 
gence report wanted unity among themselves and advised "to 
stand against the British determined to do away with them." 
He further spoke that they should unite to liberate the labour 
from the clutches of the capitalists and mentioned that Jawahar- 
lal Nehru was working in this direction.'*^ 

In another Government document it is observed that in 
Anadaman Cullular jail "a communist party is being formed, 
while in Berhampur detention camp the detenues are said to 
have formulated a programme of future work on communist 
lines." The document also expressed concern for "every youth 
who forsakes terrorism for communism becomes a potential 
source of danger in a remote future instead of a real source of 
danger today." It also expressed deep concern about the rapid 
growth of communist ideals in 1930s. "But communist and socia¬ 
list propaganda is undoubtedly spreading and with Nehru’s 
return we may expect a further spread. 

In other government documents in 1930s we find numerous 
references to transformation of national revolutionaries from 
individual terrorism to mass action having been influenced by 
the message of the Russian revolution. "This movement typifies 
a general trend in revolutionary activities towards the adoption 
of proved Communist principles and methods, supporting mass 
action rather than individual acts of terrorism. 


70. Ibid. 

71. Home Poll, 1936, F-45/6, N. A. I, H. D. C. (raik) to Sir Roburt Reid). 

72. Home Poll, 1937, F-7/7. % 
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It is now necessary to make a review of the impact of the 
Russian Revolution on the national revolutionaries, how they 
overcame their earlier weakness and finally accepted the pro¬ 
gramme of mass action being influenced by the Revolution. 

There were various weaknesses which cropped up in the 
national revolutionary movement. The influence of Hindu spiri¬ 
tual ideology, particularly among the Bengali national revolu¬ 
tionaries, the idea that "Britian’s difficulty is India’s opportu¬ 
nity”, and some other petty-bourgeois ideologies were current. 
It was after the Great Russian Revolution that the forward look¬ 
ing leaders among the national revolutionaries began to realise 
their follies and turned towards the path of the Great Russian 
Revolution and began organising workers and peasants as the 
decisive revolutionary force in the struggle for national inde¬ 
pendence. 

It should also be kept in mind that the victory of the 
Russian Revolution against the interventionist war launched by 
world imperialism and the world-wide impact of it, emergence 
of massive working class revolutionary movements in the capi¬ 
talist countries and a new upsurge of national liberation move¬ 
ment in Asia and Africa and emergence of revolutionary work¬ 
ing class movement in India, had influenced the ideology and 
politics of the national revolutionaries. It can be said without 
any exaggeration that by and large their ideology and politics 
were influenced by the basic ideas of the Russian Revolution 
and its leader Lenin. But the transformation of national re¬ 
volutionaries in India from individual terrorism to mass action 
was uneven. Some accepted the new ideology at an earlier 
period, it took some more time for others. 

M. A. Persits sums up the causes of transformation of 
national revolutionaries ‘'first, by their own radical anti¬ 
despotism ; second, inevitable failure of their conspiratorial and 
other methods of struggle, ignoring the mass movement of the 
working people; third, the influence of the success of the inter¬ 
national workingclass and Communist movement particularly 
manifest in the victory of the Great October Revolution and in 
the process of the Soviet political development.”^^ 


73. M. A. Persits—op. cit. p-279. 



CHAPTER IV 
Impact On Nationalists 

The British Government could perceive the impact of the 
Russian Revolution on India from the beginning. They took a 
global view of the revolutionary upsurge in Europe and Asia 
and evolved some startegies to cope with the situation in India. 
Their approcahes were : (a) to put 'cordon sanitaire’ round the 
Soviet Russia; (b) to spread concerted lies against the Soviet 
Russia; (c) to put forward Montagu-Chelmsford Reform Scheme, 
giving some concessions to the elites in order to rally the mode¬ 
rates like the previous Morley-Minto Reforms by sharing power 
in administration on the basis of election on a very narrow 
franchise; (d) to appoint a Commission headed by Rowlatt, to 
investigate the revolutionary ferment during the war and to 
suggest measures for its suppression; (e) to declare Amensty 
(1919). 

On the basis of Rowlatt Commission’s report the Rowlatt 
Bill, 1919 was introduced which led India to ferment. 

It is evident from British intelligence documents that the 
major aim of British political propaganda in India was to whip 
up among the Indians a fear of communism by spreading dis¬ 
torted lies. It was their intention to prevent dissemination of 
the teachings of Bolshevik Revolution and thus^'i-to block the 
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inflow of all informations about the Soviet Russia. They were 
mortally afraid of the ideals of the Revolution. 

They were mortally afraid particularly with the historic 
■decree of the Soviet Russia confirming the right of all nations 
to self-determination. Lenin implemented the principles into 
practice by granting it to the Poles and the Finns. At this time, 
President Wilson of the USA had also proclaimed the famous 
Fourteen Points in which the doctrine of self-determination of 
nations was also enshrined. But it was not extended to the 
nations groaning under colonialism in Asia and Africa. Even 
China was kept outside its purview. It was the newly formed 
Soviet Russia under the leadership of Lenin renounced all sorts 
of extra-territorial rights in China. No wonder, therefore, that 
Bal Gangadhar Tilak wrote that "the only true devotees of self- 
determination are the Bolsheviks." 

The other two important decress—the Decree on Peace and 
the Decree affirming the right of the tillers of the land had also 
abiding affects among the masses even in India. It roused a hope 
of liberation in the breasts of millions of exploited peasants and 
workers throughout the world. 

Lenin closely observed the upheval of the Indian people 
against the British imperialism. He sent a meesage to the 'Indian 
Revolutionary Association’ transmitted by radio in English. It 
was a reply to a resolution (previously referred), adopted on 
March 4, 1920, by a rally of Indian revolutionaries and for¬ 
warded to Lenin expressing profound gratitude to Soviet Russia 
for her historic struggle to liberate the oppressed classes and 
nations. Lenin said in his message: "I am glad to hear that the 
principles of self-determination and the liberation of oppressed 
nations from exploitation by foreign and native capitalists, 
proclaimed by the Workers’ and Peasants’ Republic, have met 
with such a ready response among progressive Indians, who are 
waging a heroic fight for freedom. The working masses of Russia 
are following with unflagging attention the awakening of the 
Indian workers and peasants. The organisation and discipline 
of the working people of the..world are an earnest of ultimate 
success. We welcome the close alliance of Moslem and non- 
Moslem elements. We sincerely want to see this alliance exten¬ 
ded to all the toilers of the East. Only when the Indians, 
Chinese, Koreans, Japanese, Persian, and Turkish workers and 
peasants join hands and march together in the common cause 
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of liberation—only then will decisive victory over the exploi¬ 
ters be ensured. Long live a free Asia !”^ 

The Montagu-Chelmsford Commission, as earlier stated, 
also admitted the abiding impact of the Russian Revolution 
which was regarded by Indians as "a triumph over despotism. 
It has given an impetus to Indian political aspirations.” 

"The people in the villages heard of the event in far off 
Russia from the soldiers returning from various fronts in Europe 
and the Middle East after the end of the war”, the Montagu- 
Chelmsford reports continued. "This was true of many villages 
in Northern India, particularly in the Punjub, where bulk of 
the Indian army was recruited, which took part in the war and 
also in the military operations in Turkestan and Transcapsia 
and in Central Asia”, it added. 

We have already observed how an advanced section of 
Indian nationalists were influenced by the Russian Revolution 
in the beginning. The reaction of Indian patriots is evident from 
the speeches of national leaders, in the writings and utterings 
of our writers, philosophers and prominent individuals. Never¬ 
theless it took some more years to reach the message of the 
Russian Revolution to the people in India. The impact of the 
Russian Revolution was mostly confined among the advanced 
section of nationalists. It is more discernible in the nationalist 
press in the first decade of the Revolution. The historic visit of 
Jawaharlal Nehru to the Soviet Union in 1927 was a turning 
point in that direction. Since then Jawaharlal Nehru populari¬ 
sed the message of the Russian Revolution among the masses 
of India through the platform of the Indian National Congress. 

The nationalist press was the first to appreciate the impor¬ 
tance of the Russian Revolution. 

The proximity of the "Bolshevik regime almost at its 
doorstep” was considered by the British Government to be one 
of the reasons which lent a great support to all forms of re¬ 
volutionary unrest.2 The Government concluded that in India 
the agitators "to head the path of Lenin” were not lacking. 
"They have declared their intention of using every weapon" 

1, Pravdai. No. 108 and Izvestia. No. 108, May 20, 1920. V. I. Lenin— 
The National Liberation Movement in the East, Moscow, 1969, p-267. 

2. Home Poll. January 1921, F-45-46 National ArcMves of India, New 
Delhi. 
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against the British Government. 'They are fomenting economic 
discontent and they are trying to improve on Russia by rousing 
the religious fanaticism of the most virile of Indian population 
—the Muhammedans. A curiously close parallel can be drawn 
between India of today and Russia of 1917.”® 

The British Government found Bolshevik agents among 
all radical nationalists in this period. Bepin Chandra Pal renew¬ 
ing his anti-capitalist campaign, Swami Vicharananda forming 
volunteer corps and Home Rule League under Tilak, Chaman 
Lall working under the direction of Lajpat Rai taking interest 
in working class organisations—all were considered to be 
Bolshevik-inspired. Chaman Lall was considered an admitted 
Bolshevik who was in touch with Litvinov in London. Mukundi 
Lall wrote articles in "Bhawishya” in Allahabad, Kedar Nath 
Shegal, connected with Ghadar movement in war period, were 
considered by British Government 'talking Bolshevism.’ Ganesh 
Shankar Vidyarthi who had started a paper called "Sansar” in 
Kanpur contained articles on Bolshevism. One assistant editor 
of 'Pratap’ wrote an article in "Sansar” of Kanpur in Decem¬ 
ber 1919, "describing in detail some of the practical prin¬ 
ciples of Bolshevism,” A British document says that he belon¬ 
ged to a small group of pro-Bolshevik extremists "who have 
tried to practice what they preach in the Mazdur Sabha and 
Kisan Sabha of Kanpur and by their prominent part in the re¬ 
cent mill strikes there. 

In a Parliamentary discussion on 23 March 1921, a member 
asked, "Is it not a fact that Mr. Gandhi lately stated that he 
would prefer this rule (Bolshevik rule) to British rule, and 
under these circumstances ought he not be the first deported as 
a Soviet agent ?”° 

It is true that in his discussion with Lord Reading, Gandhiji 
denied any probability of Bolshevik attack on India. "Today 
there is certainly no fear of a Russian invasion. I have never 
believed in the Bolshevik menace.”® 

3. Home Poll, February 1920 F-52. 

4. Home Poll, February 1920, F-75 & See also Dr. G. Adhikari—Vol. I* 

op. clt p-73. 

5. Indian Annual Registrar—-Mitra, 1922«23. 

6. D.Q. Tendulkar—Mahatma, Vol: II, p-50. 
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The Noii-Cooperati<m Movement and After. 

The end of the world war I found Indian population of 
all sections in a restive mood except a few capitalists who had 
grown in wealth and power during the war years. The work¬ 
ing class, peasants and middle class were all in deep economic 
hardship. People were thinking in terms of self-government. 
Unrest among all sections of the people of India spread through¬ 
out the length and breadth of India. Among the Muslims, re¬ 
sentment grew over the question of Khilafat. Then came the 
drastic Rowlatt Bills "with their drastic provisions for arrest 
and trial without any checks and formalities which the law is 
supposed to provide." There was anger among all sections of 
people including the moderates. Then came all India 'hartals’ 
called by Gandhiji’s 'Satyagraha Sabha’ on 30 March and 6 
April 1919. Against the Rowlatt Bills on 13 April, a peaceful 
unarmed crowd at Jalianwalabagh in Amritasar was attacked 
without the slightest provocation and warning by General Dyer 
killing according to official estimate 379 and wounding many 
more. The whole nation was raged with anger. Rabindranath 
Tagore renounced his Knighthood on May 30, 1919 giving ex¬ 
pression of nation’s anguish against the British barbarity. 
'Then came one after another blows to national feelings of India. 
The turning point came with the publication of the very harsh 
terms of the Treaty of Sevres with Turkey on May 14, 1920 
which enraged the Muslim masses strongly. Then came the 
Hunter Commission’s Majority report on Punjab disturbances 
on 28 May. It whitewashed the official misdeeds and brutalities 
in the Punjab. The proposal for Non-Cooperation first came 
at the Delhi all India Khilafat Conference on 22-23 November 
1919. In the autumn of (4-9 September) 1920, a special session 
of the Congress met at Calcutta to consider what steps should 
be taken particularly to decide on the proposal of non-coopera¬ 
tion. Jawaharlal Nehru writes in his Autobiography: "The 
Special Session at Calcutta began the Gandhi era in Congress 
politics which was lasted since then, except for a period in the 
twenties when he kept in the background and allowed the 
Swaraj Party, under the leadership of Deshbandhu C. R. Das 
and my father, to fill the picture." (p-65) The Congress appro¬ 
ved a programme of surrender of titles, the 'triple’ boycott (of 
schools, courts and Councils), boycott of foreign goods, encou- 
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ragement of national schools, arbitration courts, and khadi. The 
Nagpur Congress held in December 1920 adopted the non¬ 
violent non-cooperation resolution. 

Mahatma Gandhi thus launched the Non-Cooperation 
Movement against the ‘Satanic’ British rule. “A demoralised, 
backward and broken up people,” wrote Jawaharalal Nehru in 
his Autobiography, “suddenly straightened their backs, lifted 
their heads and took part in disciplined joint action on a coun¬ 
trywide scale.” There was "thunder in the air and the atmos¬ 
phere was tense and pregnant with revolutionary possibilities.” 

The non-cooperation movement along with the khilafat 
and accompanied by other forms of mass actions like Assam- 
Bengal railway strike, *Moplah rebellion etc. created a tremen¬ 
dous upheaval against the British Government. By the end of 
December 1921, thirty thousand political priosners were in jail. 
The Government began to lose nerve by the magnitude of mass 
participation in non-cooperation movement and in the unity of 
Hindus and Muslims. Their repressive machinery could not 
check this rapid popular advance against the imperialist rule. 
But on the question of Chauri Chaura incident Gandhiji with¬ 
drew the movement. 

In Chauri Chaura, an obscure village in Gorakhpur district 
of U. P. 22 policmen were burnt alive by angry peasants on 5 
February 1922. Gandhiji abruptly called off the movement on 
11 February even without consulting anybody. It was ratified 
at Bardoli meeting of the Congress Working Committee next 
day. 

There was demoralisation everywhere. Jawaharlal Nehru 
writes in his Autobiography; “The sudden suspension of our 
movement after the Chauri Chaura incident was resented, I 
think, by almost all the prominent Congress leaders—other than 
Gandhiji of course. My father (who was in gaol at the time) 
was much upset by it. The younger people were naturally even 
more agitated. Our mounting hopes tumbled to the ground, and 
this mental reaction was to be expected. 

The agitated young radicals began to rethink and found 
in the Russian Revolution a new path. Individuals and groups 
from this trend, when disillusioned with Gandhiji’s ideology of 

7. Jawaharlal Nehru—An Autobiography, op. cit. p-82. 
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non-violent resistance after the debacle of the movement of 
1021-22, or those who never accepted the same, turned to scienti¬ 
fic socialism and the class organisations of workers and pea¬ 
sants under the impact of the October Revolution and later 
became the founders of the early groups of Communists. 

During the non-cooperation days our national leaders did 
pay little attention to the outside factors like the Russian 
Revolution. But the newly formed Communist International 
and the Indian revolutionaries who turned towards communism 
by the influence of the Russian Revolution had been trying con¬ 
sistently to forge unity with the national liberation movement 
in the dependent countries including India. In that respect 
Lenin-Roy controversy should be carefully studied. M. N. Roy 
took a negative attitude towards the national liberation move¬ 
ments. Lenin sharply criticised the wrong ideas of Roy and 
emphasised the need of communists to forge unity with the 
nationalists against imperialism. Roy has also recounted in his 
’Memoirs’ that Lenin sharply criticised his wrong approach to 
Gandhiji and the Congress led movement which he headed. Roy 
held that Gandhi was a bourgeois leader and the Bourgeoise 
had exhausted its possibilities as a progressive force.** 

Lenin supported anti-imperialist nationalism, although he 
was aware clearly of the limitations of bourgeois nationalism. 


Moplah Rebellion: The Moplahs of Malabar (now in Kerala) Muslims 
by religion, rebelled primarily against the alien rulers and landlords 
and money-lenders. But it took somewhat communal colour. W. C. 
Smith writes: "Presently the peasants were throughly aroused, a^id 
in a fervour of apocalyptic vision they gathered themselves together 
and undertook to set up a Khilafat Kingdom of their own, in which 
they should at last be free. They attacked the police aaid the military 
who were there to keep them oppressed, they attacked their landlords 
and money-lenders, they attacked everyone in sight. For a short 
time they were in fiery possession of a considerable area. The Moplahs 
were bitter; bitterly anti-Hindu, bitterly anti-British, bitter against 
the world that gave them only misery. Their ardour was the ardour 
of an oppressed class rising against its enemies, the ardour of religi¬ 
ous fanaticism destroying sin and establishing a Kingdom of God.'* 
(Modern Islam in India, p-203). The revolt was suppressed brutally 
in which 2337 rebels killed, 1652 wounded, and no less than 46,404 
prisoners. At Podanur on 20 November, the bodies of 66 asphyxiated 
Moplah prisoners were found in a railway wagon into which they had 
been shut in. (Sum’.t Sarkar, Modern India, 18115-1947, New Delhi, 
1983, p-217). 
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He pointed out that the awakening of national awareness of 
the oppressed peoples played a progressive role. He viewed the 
bourgeois-democratic liberation movement in the backward 
countries as an ally of world proletariat. 

Lenin correctly analysed that the national liberation move¬ 
ment under the leadership of Gandhi by no means had acquired 
a reactionary nature. 

Meanwhile in April 1921 Sripad Amrita Dange published 
a book "Gandhi vs Lenin” in Bombay. Dange was a congress¬ 
man at first. He writes: "In 1919 I joined the Congress move¬ 
ment. Before that our student group had started a student 
magazine called the 'Young Collegiate’. We arranged a welcome 
to Lala Lajpat Rai, when he returned from his exile. We got 

Tilak to preside over the meeting.Even while working in the 

Congress, I disagreed with its leadership on many questions of 
policy and ideology. So I began to seek a new path. The news 
of the Russian revolution and the subsequent developments in 
the Soviet Union attracted me. Therefore I began to study the 

Anatoly Vasilyevich Lunacharsky (1875-1933), the celebrated Bolshevik 
intellectual! and the first People’s Commissar for Education during the 
early years of Soviet power wrote about Gandhi under the title "Indian 
Tolstoy” in 'Krasnaya Niva’ (No. 1 of 1923): "But it is certainly not 
possible to refuse to acknowledge the significance to Gandhi’s move¬ 
ment, which has shaken the slumbering consciousness of the maisses 
awake and which has become quite a broad people’s movement...’ 
(Translated from Russian by R. M. Bakaya, Mainstream, November 4, 
1978) 

The thesis on the national and colonial question as passed by the 
Second Congress of the Communist International ba,sed on the draft 
presented by Lenin contained the following basic points : 

(a) The need for the Communist International and the communists in 
the imperialist as well as colonial cpuntries to establish a close allia,nce 
with the national liberation movements and assist them. 

(b) The need to give special support to the peasant movement against 
the landlords and feudal survivals and strive to lend the peasant move¬ 
ment the most revolutionary character. 

(c) The need for determined struggle against attempts to give a comm¬ 
unist colouring to bourgeois-democratic liberation trends in the back¬ 
ward countries. 

(d) The need to distinguish betwe^en the bourgeois-reformist and natio¬ 
nal—revolutionary trends in the national liberation movements. 

(e) The need to establish an alliance between the national-liberation 
movements, the Soviet Union and the working class movements in the 
metropolitan countries etc. 
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philosophy and ideology of the Russian Revolution and wrote 
my book on ’Gandhi vs Lenin.’® • 

Inspite of its various shortcomings, the book gave an 
alternative path and programme for national liberation move¬ 
ment of India. A programme which constituted nationalisation 
of railways, mines and big factories which shows imprint of the 
message of the October Revolution. 

In Bengal Muzaffar Ahmad and in Madras Singaravelu 
Chettiyar were influenced by the message of the Russian Revolu¬ 
tion at the same time. 

At this time a manifesto in the name of Communist Party 
of India signed by Manabendra Nath Roy and Abani Mukherjee 
was addressed to the delegates of Ahamedabad session of the 
Indian National Congress held in December 1921, during the 
non-cooperation days. Pointing out correctly the importance of 
the Congress it wrote: "The National Congress is no longer a 
holiday gathering engaged in idle debates and futile resolution- 
making, it has become a political body—the leader of the move¬ 
ment for national liberation.” It called upon the Congress to 
adopt new programme. "The slogan which will correspond to 
the interest of the majority of the population and consequently 
will electrify them,” it continued, "with enthusiasm to fight 
consciously is 'Land to the Peasant and Bread to the Worker.’ 
The abstract doctrine of national self-determination leaves them 
passive, personal charms create enthusiasm loose and passing.”* 
It is on the basis of this manifesto, Moulana Hasarat 
Mohani moved the resolution for complete independence at the 
Ahmedabad session of the National Congress. Though the re¬ 
solution of Mohani was defeated by Gandhiji’s efforts but made 
some imprints in the political thinking of many delegates. 
M. N. Roy writing in 'Inprecor’ in the pseudonym of Shramendra 
Karsan^® observed ; "Hasarat Mohani, a very influential leader, 

8. Dr. G. Adhikary—Documents of History of Communist Party op. cit 
Pp-306-307 Vol. I. 

9. Ibid Pp-341, 344. 

10. . Inprecor, Vol. II, No. 21, 17 March 1922. 

Subhash Chandra Bose in his book "Indian Struggle” (p-84) writes 
that Hasairat Mohani moved the resolution on Swaraj in Ahmedabad 
defining it as "complete independence, free from all foreign control.” 
"So Impassioned was his (Ma,ulana Hasart Mohani’s) eloquence”, he 
continues, "and so responsive was the audience that*»one felt as if the 
resolution would be carried by a large majority.” 
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moved a resolution at the Congress advocating complete inde¬ 
pendence of India and the establishment of a republic. The 
methods he desired to adopt were regular warfare with the 
British military forces. Despite the fact that many intelligent 
leading men were prevented from attending the congress owing 
to their imprisonment, Mohani was supported by the considera¬ 
ble number of delegates.” 

Hasarat Mohani’s resolution advocating complete inde¬ 
pendence got 25 per cent vote in the Subjects Committee. In 
the plenary session at least one-third of the delegates voted for 
the resolution. A similar resolution was moved in the Subjects 
Committee of the Muslim League which was opposed by Hakim 
Ajmal Khan, Dr. Ansari and Raza Ali. It was favoured by 23 
and opposed by 36 members. 

"After the Russian Revolution, Hasarat, through his poetry 
and speeches eulogised Communism and wanted that a Soviet 
type of society and government should be established in India. 
In the Oudh Khilafat Conference (1920), he welcomed the 
Russian Revolution and the victory of the Bolsheviks.”^^ 

The veteran working class leader and Urdu poet Raj 
Bahadur Gaur writes; "Moulana’s adherence to the basic tenets 
of Islam, his universal humanism, and his stout faith in the 
equality of man and his love for man taught him the hatred 
for all oppression and exploiters. Herein lies the secret of his 
support to the precepts and the principles of communism. 

"The Capitalists are trembling with 
fear, why should they not ? 

Everyone has come to know the 

might of the worker”, says the Moulana. 

...He welcomed the Russian revolution and spoke and wrote 
about it with great fervour. He was fully confident that the 
'Rule of Soviets’ would triumph in India too’ may be in one or 
two or in ten or twenty years. 

During this period of political demoralisation, the success 
of the Russian Revolution headed by Lenin won the admiration 
of politically-conscious Indians. More and more Indian youths 

11. Moin Shakir—Remembering Hasarat Mbhani, Mainstream, AnnueU 
Number 1981. 

12. Ibid. 

13. Party Life, C.P.I. New Delhi, 7 January 1982. 



from the mainstream of national liberation movement were 
attracted to the new ideals and new leadership of Lenin, Inspi¬ 
red by the teachings of the Russian Revolution, a group of 
youngmen turned towards organising workers and peasants. In 
this period many newspapers and journals suggested to build 
up organisations among workers and peasants against the 
oppression of the capitalists and landlords. (It will be dealt in 
the next chapter). Some even dared to ask to the Communist 
International to increase its activities in India through Roy. 
Roy’s newspaper ’Vanguard’, ’Advance Guard’ and other litera¬ 
tures and letters sent by him to different persons were intercep- , 
ted by British intelligence service. On the eve of Gaya Congress 
(December 1922), a sensational programme for the congress con¬ 
taining revolutionary ideals appeared in almost all the big 
and small, native and imperialist newspapers with big captions. 

The nationalist circle was startled at this great publicity 
given by semi-official Reutar's news agency to the Bolshevik 
programme of revolutionary M. N. Roy. M. N. Roy sent "A pro¬ 
gramme for the Indian National Congress” along with his bi¬ 
monthly paper 'Advance Guard’ from Europe, perhaps from 
Berlin, to India which reached India on December 19, 1922, a 
few days before the Gaya Congress. 

Gaya Congress took place at the crossroads of Indian his¬ 
tory. As already observed that great demoralisation set in 
among the political circle and the nation at large after the call¬ 
ing off of non-cooperation movement. In early 1922, a number 
of strikes swept over India. The Moplah Rebellion in Malabar, 
and the Satyagraha movement of the Akali Sikhs in the Punjab 
had made the political atmosphere of India very tense. 

Later Roy claims in his article—"Chittaranjan Das—Some 
Reminiscences” : "In a letter addressed to C. R. Das, a few 
months before the Gaya Congress, I wrote that the Congress 
must choose between reformism and revolution...A messenger 
sent with my letter to see C. R. Das, a few months before the 
Gaya Congress, found him sympathetic to the suggestion made 
in. the letter. But caution evidently prevented him from send¬ 
ing a written reply. The verbal reply, transmitted through the 
messenger must still remain a secret of mine.”^^ Nalini Gupta, 


14. Forward, June 17, 1939. 
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a veteran revolutionary, who turned to be communist by the 
influence of Bolshevik Revolution, was the emissary of Roy. 
Gupta not only met C. R. Das but also met a host of nationalists 
and revolutionaries in Bengal and other parts of India. J. E. 
Armstrong, Deputy Inspector General of Police, Intelligence 
Branch, C. I. D, Bengal Government writes: "...it was learnt 
that Nalini Gupta had succeeded in pursuading Muzaffar to 
become Roy’s representative in Bengal and Nalini had also per¬ 
suaded Nazrul Islam to undertake Bolshevik propaganda. It 
was also ascertained that Nalini had endeavoured to gain as 
adherents to the Bolshevik cause the leading Bengali revolu¬ 
tionists including Amarendra Chatterjee and Bhupen Dutt."^® 
Roy also sent a number of letters to his contacts among 
young radicals advising them what should be their task and 
tactics in the forth-coming Gaya Congress. In a letter to S. A. 
Dange from Moscow on November 2, 1922, which was intercep¬ 
ted by British intelligence, Roy wrote : "I have already written 
a pamphlet containing popularised version of the programme we 
intend to put forward. I must tell you that this programme 
has been discussed by the people of world experience and well 
acquainted with the situation in India.” 

The 'pamphlet’ containing popularised version of the pro¬ 
gramme, was based on a sectarian understanding of Indian 
situation which sought nationalisation of principal means of 
production and establishment of workers’ joint control over 
them. It also wanted nationalisation of land abolishing land¬ 
lordism, and distribution of land among those who cultivate. 
Of course, it presented a future pattern of Indian society and 
government after achieving independence. 

On December 21, 1922, the programme was widely circula¬ 
ted by Reuter and was published in full on December 22, in all 
important newspapers, imperialist and nationalist alike, with 
various captions like 'Bolshevik Aims in India’ and 'Open Re¬ 
volution Advocated.’ The mouthpiece of British capital in 

15. Taken from the history sheet of Nalini Gupta forwarded by the 
Chief Secretary of Gover!iment of Bengal, A. N. Moberly ICS to 
Government of India under his reference No. 495 P. Dated 14 
January 1924, National Archives of India, Home (Poll). 

16. Home Poll. 1922 National Archives of India, Quoted by P. Saha 
Mainstream, 13 November 1971: "An Unpublished Letter from M. N. 
Roy to S. A, Dange.” 
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Bombay, ’Times of India’, commented: "Reuters Agency has 
been giving to M. N. Roy, a publicity which is seldom accorded 
even to a prime minister’s most serious utterances. Why should 
it have been thought worth-while to cable three columns of 
Bolshevik delirium to this country. ?” 

It is, of course, relevent to ask why the British Govern¬ 
ment allowed such a wide publicity to Roy’s Bolshevik Action 
Programme on the eve of the Gaya Congress while all his earlier 
and later publications were immediately banned and confiscated 
at the ports of entry ? 

The answer seems to be obvious and was pointed out by 
some nationalist newspapers. The influence of Bolshevik ideals 
among the nationalist circle was mounting high since the call¬ 
ing off the non-cooperation movement. The cunning British 
government knew fully well that the Congress was a multi¬ 
class mass platform the chief aim of it was to achieve indepen¬ 
dence. They, therefore, wanted to utilise the left-sectarian 
Bolshevik Action Programme in order to frighten the landlord- 
capitalist sections in the Congress and to sow discord among 
them against the Russian Revolution. Another purpose of its 
wide publicity to show the connection between the Congress 
President-de.signate C. R. Das with the Bolsheviks. Thanks to 
the British imperialist propaganda, Bolshevism had become a 
danger signal to many Congressmen at that time. 

Even Roy had said in his letter to Dange : "All Communist 
and Socialists should attempt to form a mass party embracing 
all the truly revolutionary elements. In order that many re¬ 
volutionary elements are not frightened away by the name, 
our party should have a 'non-offensive’ name.” Because, he 
continued, "It is to be anticipated that no powerful political 
party with a communist name will be tolerated by the Govern¬ 
ment and the latter will be able to count upon the moral and 
even active support of the native bourgeoisie in prosecuting a 
communist party.”^’ 

What he suggested to Dange in his letter on 2 November 
1922 and what he circulated as action programme was con¬ 
tradictory. The clever British Government sought to exploit 
this hostility of the Indian landlords and bourgeoisie towards 


17. Ibid, 
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Bolshevism by widely circulating Roy’s sectarian programme 
through the semi-official Reuters news service. 

The intention of the Government will be evident from a 
secret file of the Home Political Department. The Central 
Government instructed the local government "not to proscribe 
M. N. Roy’s 'Programme for the* Indian National Congress’ in 
view of the fact that it was communicated to the Press by the 
India Office.’”^ 

The nationalist press understood the trickery of British 
diplomacy behind the wide circulation of Roy’s programme. The 
widely circulated national daily of Calcutta-"Amrita Bazar 
Patrika” wrote: "The more one considers the unusual trouble 
taken by Reuter to cable to this country thcNfull programme of 
Mr. M. N. Roy for the separation of India from British connec¬ 
tion, the stronger grows the conviction that we are face to face 
with a very insidious propaganda against our Swaraj Move¬ 
ment.’”® 

"Viswamitra” was more explicit: "The chief object of it 
...was to sow seeds of dissension between the capitalist and the 
people, classes and the masses and to frighten the former and 
make them hostile to the Congress. It is also meant to show 
that the Congress is going to adopt the Bolshevik cult, which 
will justify the bureaucracy to adopt repression.”®® 

Roy also writes in 1939 : "That plan of action received a 
tremendous publicity on the very eve of the Gaya Congress 
thanks to a mischievous move on the part of the Reuter’s agency. 
The object of the imperialist purveyor of news was to unearth 
the underground connection between Moscow and the Calcutta 
residence of the President of the National Congress. The Anglo- 
Indian Papers triumphantly declared that at last the source of 
Mr. Das’s subversive propaganda had been discovered. The 
source, of course, was Red Russia.”®^ 

When it did not serve the cherished purpose of the British 
Government, the programme was hurriedly proscribed on 

18. Home Poll, File 128/PoU, National Archives of India. 

19. Amrita Bazar Patrika, December 22, 1922. 

20. Viswamitra, 26 December 1922, Confidential Reports on Indian> 
Newspapers, op. cit 

21. Forward, 17 June 1939. 
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December 26, five days after its circulation. In the Gaya 
Congress, C. R, Das was very cautious and even usfed some 
unpalatable remarks against Russian Revolution, yet it had 
deep imprint in his speech* and his subsequent serious attempts 
to organise workers and peasants. 


‘ In his presidential speech C. R. Das said; "My ideal of Swaraj will 
never be satisfied unless the people co-operate with us in its attain¬ 
ment. Any other attempt will inevitably lead to what European 
Socialists call Bourgeois Government’ He said also: "I am further 
of opinion that the Congress should take up the work of Labour and 
Peasant organisation.” (Taken from Congress Presidentiad Speeches, op. 
cit Pp-128 & 144) 

The Bengal Government’s secret intelligence fortnightly report on 
political situation in Bengal during the period of the first half of 
January 1923 writes; "No definite programme has yet been published, 
but it is understood that Das has been conferring with Moti Lai Nehru 
at Benaras and that one of his main planks will probably be the organi¬ 
sation of labour and the peasantry. In this connection it is signiflcaint 
that several Bengalis have been placed on the committee appointed by 
the Congress to assist the All-India Trade Union Congress in organis¬ 
ing latbour. both indu.strial and agricultural.” (Taken from: Political 
Department, January 1923 West Bengal State Archives) 

'Tt is interesting to note that C. R. Das is devoting some of his 
attention to the question of labour in the mill areas near Calcutta and 
by becoming the pa,tron of certain associations in that area”, writes a 
British intelligence document. (Ibid, 1st half of December 1923) 

All these vindicate the deep imprint made in his mind by the 
message of Russian Revolution. The task of organising workers and 
peasants from the platform of Congress was noteworthy for various 
reasons. The role of C. R. Das in Assam Teai Plantation Labour exodus 
question should also be remembered. But the cautious role of C. R. Das 
did not satisfy Roy. He repents m 1939: "...even from a long distance, 
without any standing contact, I clearly followed the activities of Mr. 
C. R. Das, whom I regarded as the incorporation of the spirit of revolt 
against the imposition of an essentially anti-revolutionary leadership 
upon an objectively revolutionary movement. Perhaps, C. R. Das was 
not conscious of the role he was playing.” (Forward, 17 June, 1939) 

Singaravelu Chettiyar did not aiccept Roy's sectarian tactics. While 
speaking at Gaya Congress in support on the resolution on labour, 
Singaravelu categorically stated: "We have to attain Swaraj and the 
method which we, as followers of Mahatma Gandhi, can use in attain¬ 
ing Swaraj in nonviolent noncooperation. I have the greatest faith 
in that method. That method has been disputed by bur fellow Commu¬ 
nists abroad...But we the Communists in India differ oUr fellow 

Communists abroad in this fundamental method.” (Dr. Adhikari— 
Documents of Communist Party, etc. VoL I P-589 op. cit) 
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"Banglar Katha” correctly wrote; ''When, however, it 
was found that the mention of Roy’s programme did not succeed 
in taking the Congress at a disadvantage, the programme was 
withdrawn. We are really surprised at the various disguises 
adopted by European trickery.”^^ 

It also held that the purpose of such publicity of Roy’s 
Action Programme was to antagonise the zemindars and mer¬ 
chants towards the Congress. "This purpose may also be infer¬ 
red from the Viceroy’s recent speech at the Landholder’s Asso¬ 
ciation’’, it continued. 

During the years from 1923 to 1927, the impact of Russian 
Revolution among the nationalists was very slow due to vari¬ 
ous reasons. The national platform—the Indian National Con¬ 
gress was controlled by those who were scared at the rapid 
progress of workers and peasants movement throughout the 
country influenced by the Russian Revolution. The Communist 
International had tried in vain to make participation of natio¬ 
nal leaders like C. R. Das in the Congress of the Communist 
International. Nevertheless in those days, we find influence of 
Russian experiements on the thinking of Gandhi himself. He 
was influenced by the new Russian Constitution. During his 
twentyone days hunger strike in 1924, "on the sixth day he 
wrote an editorial, for 'Young India’ entitled 'No Work, No 
Vote’, captivated by the formula in the Soviet constitution 
which was shown to him by Hasarat Mohani.’’^^ 

"Fraternization of the Soviet Union with Asiatic coun¬ 
tries and the anti-British policy of King Amanullah in Afghani¬ 
stan served as a check on the naked repressive character of 
British imperialism.’’^'* J. Bandopadhyaya comments that 
Mahatma Gandhi who "had no ideological sympathies what¬ 
soever for the Communist view-point, "nevertheless”, seems to 
have thought at this time that the Soviet Union was, directly 
or indirectly, promoting the cause of freedom in the world”, 
and in particular, that "the Russian Revolution had helped the 
Indian people in their struggle for freedom.”*® 

22. Confidential Reports on Native Newspapers, op. cit. December 29. 
1922. 

23. D. G. Tendulkar—Mahatma*, op. cit. p-197. 

24. Ibid, p-39. 

25. J. Bandopadhyay, Indian Nationalism Versus International Com¬ 
munism, Role of Ideology in International Politics, Calcutta, 196S, 
p-144. 
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The Soviet leadership observed very keenly the revolu¬ 
tionary upheavals in the east. Bukharin in his deliberation at 
the 12th Party Congress of the CPSU(B) in Moscow in 1923 
said : "Soviet Russia lies geographically and politically between 
two giant worlds—the still strong and, unfortunately, capitalist 
imperialist world of the west and the colossal members of the 
population of the east which is now in process of growing re¬ 
volutionary ferment.”^*' 


Impact on Press and Literature. 

The impact of the teachings of the Russian Revolution is 
more pronounced in Indian press and literature in this period. 
Indian nationalist press generally and particularly the radical 
section, took keen interest in disseminating the message of the 
Russian revolution among the Indian masses. Indian writers 
and poets got attracted to the egalatarian principles of the 
Russian revolution and wrote articles, poems, stories and novels 
in different Indian languages. 

The nationalist press evinced keen interest in the activities 
of Communist International and the development of the Soviet 
Russia. As for example 'A1 Kemal’ wrote : "The 4th session of 
the Communist International Congress in which delegates from 
all parts of the world took part was held from 5th December 
1922. The problem of dependence of nations of the East was 
fully considered. The speeches that were made on the problem 
of the East, especially on that of India, were very interesting 
and are fit to be considered by those well-wishers of the country 
who have made Swaraj their ideal. 

"Bande Mataram” boldly upholding the ideals of Bolshe¬ 
vism commented that it "does not allow the rich to suck the 

26. E. H. Caifr—op. cit. p-234, Footnote. 

Gandhiji had strong reservation about Bolshevik regime built on vio¬ 
lence. "For it IS my firm conviction that nothing enduring can be 
built on violence”, Gandhiji said. "But be that as it may, there is no 
questioning the fact that the Bolshevik ideal has behind it the purest 
sacrifice of countless men and women who have given up their all for 
its sake, and an ideal sanctified by the sacrifices of such master 
spirits as Lenin cannot go in vain...” (Tendulkar—op. «t. p~439) 

27. Confidential Reports on Indian Newspapers, op. cit. 29 January, 1923. 
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blood of the poor by forming companies. The other day, at the 
International Merchants’ Conference in Italy, Senor Mussolini 
talked of maintaining the interests of the rich and discouraging 
Government to undertake any work of the country. We are 
grateful to him for this piece of plain speaking. We have under¬ 
stood to our cost that the main object of the present European 
civilisation is to maintain the interests of the rich. Readers can 
now understand why the Government of India does not itself 
undertake the management of railways, tramways, electric 
supply etc. in this country.”^*^ 

The impact of Russian Revolution on Indian writers, 
intellectuals and press were various. The influence of it is 
discernible in Indian literature of various languages. In Bengali 
the celebrated poet Nazrul Islam hailing the Revolution com¬ 
posed a poem which said in part: 

'The flood that has swept away into oblivion that 
prison-house of millions in Siberia...the roar of that 
flood is at your gate. 

Wake up brother, welcome the new mother. 

Oh, why be afraid of destruction ? 

Revolution brings the birth-pangs of the new. 

The new age comes— 

It will tear asunder the force of evil.” 

Aziz Lakhnavi, a distinguished Urdu poet, hailed the Octo¬ 
ber Revolution and its architect Lenin in a poem composed by 
him as early as on January, 1918 : 

"The fallen stars are now burning bright, 

Your keen eyes may see through the darkness. 

Listen to the Russian message, 

Unity may bring salvation for you. 

Because unity has brought salvation for Russia.”** 

The great Urdu poet Iqbal gave voice of his influence 
which he received from the Russian Revolution. He borrowed 
the sentiments of Lenin, that were indeed the sentiments of the 
toiling millions, in his poem "The Message of the Toiling Masses 
to God Almighty." 


38. Ibid, 21 March 1923. 

29. Ananda Oupta—op. cit. 
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’’Arise and awake the poor of my world, 

Shake up the very foundations of the palaees of the 
rich ! 

Warm the blood of slaves with the fire of faith— 
Give the humble sparrow strength to fight the falcon ! 
Burn every ear of corn in the field, 

Which is not used as food for the cultivator.”^® 

The celebrated Urdu and Hindi writer Munshi Premchand 
wrote one of his friends in 1919: 'T am almost a believer of 
Bolshevism.”®^ 

Regarding the influence of October Revolution on Telegu 
literature, the noted Telegu writer D. Anjaneyula said : ’’One 
of the earliest references to socialist ideas in general and to the 
Bolshevik experiment in particular could be found in the novel 
’Maalapalli’ (literally Harijan Hamlet), first published in 1922, 
and banned, for some time, by the British government of the 
day. It was written by the late Unnava Lakshminarayana, a 
contemporary of Dr. Pattabhi and a Congress leader. He was 
fairly well acquinted with the ideology of socialism as would 
be evident from a long passage from the address to a gathering 
of Harijans by one of the characters. The points mentioned in 
the address are: 

”A government of the Soviet has been established on Russia. 
Their movement is called ’Bolshevism’ which literally means 
the ideology of the majority party. The Soviet government has 
taken over all the wealth, including the palaces and factories of 
the millionaries. He alone is allowed to consume who is able to 
produce, with the exception of the old, sick and disabled. It is 
their conviction that every man has a right to share in the enjoy¬ 
ment of the world’s material wealth. Every one must work and 
earn his share. It is not fair that a chosen few should roll in 
wealth and luxury, while others starve and go naked in their 
struggle for existence. No one could doubt the inherent justice 
of these principles.”®* 

30. Quoted by Rasheeduddin Khan in his speech included in 'October 
Revolution and India’s Independence’, op. cit. 

31. Amrita Rai—Relevance of Premchand. 

32. Ananda Gupta—op. cit. 

All the excerpts from Indian newspapers are taken fham 'Confidential 
Reports on Indian Newspapers’, West Bengal State Archives, Calcutta. 
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O. P. Bhatnagar discussed the influence of October Revolu¬ 
tion on Marathi literature in the following lines: "Our great 
national leader Bal Gangadhar Tilak fervently greeted the 
October Revolution. Coinciding with our struggle for freedom 
it gave rise to a large body of journalistic literature outlining 
the salient features of the Revolution as a symbol of the war 
against tyranny and oppression. A great social reformer and 
writer, Jyotiba Phule, took a lead in acquainting the people of 
Maharashtra with the ideas of communism. 

A large number of newspapers like ’Lok Shiksham Vividh’, 
‘Dyan Vistar’, 'Sayadri’ and others popularised those ideas among 
the masses. Several full length studies were also attempted by 
men like L. N. Joshi, V. C. Sarwate, Lalji Pendse, D. Kelker and 
P. V. Gadgil in their 'Revolution in Russia’, 'Socialism, Religion 
or Revolution, Tomorrow’s Culture’, and 'Towards Socialism’ 
respectively.” 

We have already described how the celebrated Tamil poet 
Subramanya Bharati was influenced by the Russian Revolution 
and a poem composed by him only a few weeks after the 
Revolution. 


Impact on Hindi Literature & Press. 

Dr. Vishvanath Tripathi writes: "In 1919 a book entitled 
'Samyabad’ (Communism) was published from the office of 
'Pratap’, a daily, most popular Hindi at the time. The writer of 
this book was Shivanarayan Mishra Vaidya. This unknown 
writer said in the book about Lenin that "because of his indomi¬ 
table courage, strong will and selflessness he is almost worship¬ 
ped by his comrades.” 

Ramshankar Awasthi wrote two books, one on Lenin and 
the other on the 'The State Revolution in Russia.’ The title of 
the book on Lenin was 'The Bolshevik Magician.’ The cover of 
the book carried a portrait of Lenin. The inscription below 
^^^nin’s photograph translated into English read; "This is Lenin, 
reftiu^er of the world’s inequality.” 

Pran Nath Vidyalankar called Lenin a Mahatma. When 
Lenin died in 1924, Krishnakant Malaviya, the editor of 'Abhyu- 
daya’ said that "’The greatest man of the world has passed 
away.” Another paper, 'Vartaman’ urged its readers to observe 

8 
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a 'Lenin Week’ in respectful memory of the departed leader. 
Dr. Tripathi comments: "It is quite clear that Lenfli and his 
greatest achievement, the October Revolution, were not treated 
by the Indian people as 'foreign’ and 'irrelevant’ to this country. 
They saw that the British rule and oppression could end in this 
country only through revolution. They rejoiced over the end of 
proverty and misery in Russia because they themselves were 
suffering and knew what it was to be exploited, to be poor and 
downtrodden. In the October Revolution they saw a 'bright ray 
of hope for the suffering humanity.’’ 

The impact of October Revolution could be found in all 
Indian literature—in Gujrati, in Kashmiri, Malayalam, Sindhi, 
Kannadi, in Oriya and Assamese. During the mass phase of Indian 
national movement, the influence of the Revolution made it turn 
towards left. By exploding the invincibility of the capitalist rule 
it generated confidence among the workers and peasants in India. 
It assured as well the victory of the oppressed peoples against 
their subjugators. The name Lenin and the Bolshevik Revolu¬ 
tion became synonymous in Indian literature and press. It is 
more discernible in Bengali press in the early twenties. It will 
be evident how the politically conscious Bengali youths were 
gradually attracted towards the ideals of the October Revolu¬ 
tion and its leader Lenin. 


Impact on Bengali Literature & Press. 

"Satsangi”, a religious journal was perhaps the first paper 
which published a life-sketch of Lenin in 1921 almost in the 
same time when Dange published his famous book—"Gandhi vs 
Lenin’’ in Bombay. The name of the writer of this article is 
still unknown to us. Phanibhusan Ghosh published a booklet 
"Lenin.” It was published by Indian Book Club, College Street 
Market, Calcutta. In the preface of the book Phanibhusan 
writes: "Much is known today about Bolshevism but as the 
British Government is afraid of the Bolsheviks they do not allow 
books about them to reach India...This book records certain 
facts about the Bolshevik leader Lenin, Among the books whose 
help I have taken, S. A. Dange’s ‘Gandhi vs Linin’ deserves 
special mention.” While Dange’s book was published in April, 
Ghosh’s in September 1921. 
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In the same year, on December 22, 1921, Phanindra Bhusan 
Ghosh published an article on Lenin in the celebrated paper 
’Bijali’. The paper was edited by Barindranath Ghosh, younger 
brother of Sri Aurovinda belonging to Jugantar group of re¬ 
volutionaries. It wrote on March, 4, 1921: “Bolshevik Russia 
has ended all inequality based on wealth...Previously three out 
of every four persons had no education in Russia, now there is 
hardly any one who is not educated. Peasants, factory workers, 
men, women—everybody is trying to acquire knowledge. This 
is how real men are made.” 

Another influential weekly, belonging to revolutionaries 
“Atmasakti” wrote on April 12, 1922 ; “The substantial similarity 
in the conditions of Russia and India, bring to our mind the 
problem of Bolshevism. Like Russia, India too, is a predomina¬ 
tely agrarian country. The number of educated presons are 
about the same in both the countries. Both the countries are 
strongly religious minded...The factors that led to the rise of 
Bolshevism in Russia, are also present in India. For those who 
are suppressed today want their full share of rights from the 
propertied classes. They cannot be kept down and under any 
more.” 

Next year, Sachindranath Sanyal, a famous revolutionary 
connected with the Kakori Conspiracy case, wrote a series of 
articles entitled—“Lenin and Contemporary Russia” which were 
published in the ‘Sankha’, a journal of a section of Bengal re¬ 
volutionaries. 

The extent of respect Lenin commanded in Bengal was 
revealed when the whole nationalist press was shocked hearing 
the rumour of his death in 1922. The celebrated Bengali daily 
'Ananda Bazar Patrika’, commenting on that report wrote on 
July 21, 1922 : “A report has been published about the death 
of Lenin. If we believed this news, we would say that the world 
has suffered a great loss.” 'Nayak', another influential and well- 
circulated daily of Calcutta wrote on the same day, "What 
country is there in the present world which contains a savant, 
genius and philosopher like him ? Three-fourths of the popula¬ 
tion of the world have unanimously recognised that Lenin was 
a great man.” The celebrated daily ’Prabhakar’ wrote on August 
9, 1922, "Some blindly selfish nations look upon the three grea¬ 
test personage of modern time, Lenin, Gandhi and De Valera, 
as great enemies. Lenin has declared a religions war against 
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capitalism and will not shrink even if all the powers of the 
world unite against him.” 

The rumour of Lenin’s death came to be untrue which 
delighted the hearts of thousands of well-wishers of the Soviet 
Union and of Lenin. 'Yuga Varta’, a well-known paper of 
Bengal, correctly analysed why Lenin had become an eyesore 
to the imperialists. It wrote on April 12, 1923 : "Lenin has 
caused the autocratic European rulers great anxiety. They do 
not know what to do with him and consequently he has become 
quite an eyesore to them. There is no counting the lies that 
are being spread against him by the European newspapers. 
Authors and writers of the interested party paint him in such 
a black hue that he appears like a veritable 'Satan’ before the 
eyes of the world. His enemies are not satisfied by merely 
scandalising him, but are even spreading reports regarding his 
supposed death. Thus on the August 21, 1918, it was given out 
that Lenin was assasinated in Moscow. On September 3 of the 
same year it was published that he had died on that day of 
wound he had received on August 31. Again, to the amusement 
of the world, it was given out on that very day that there was 
no apprehension whatsoever regarding Lenin’s life. From that 
time, until now the death news of Lenin and its contradiction, 
have been, every now and then, published until, recently, it has 
been given out that Lenin has lost his power of speech owing 
to an attack of paralysis. We advise our countrymen to accept 
this news with caution.” 

Manmohan Ghosh wrote in ’Sankha’ on April 30, 1923 : 
"The majority of the Russian people not merely tolerate Bolshe¬ 
vik rule, but they also revere Lenin as a God.” 

Another newspaper of Bengal, 'The Standard Bearer’, was 
more emphatic on the role of Lenin and his place in history. It 
wrote on May 1, 1923: "Lenin’s wonderful work is an already 
known marvel of the external kind ; it is an instance of a patent, 


♦ Hemanta Kumar Sarkar, a radical swarajist leader of Bengal while 
expIPiining the meaning of Swaraj writes: ''Swaraj shall bring all 
types of freedom. The economic equality envisaged by Karl Marx’s 
socialism and Lenin’s Bolshevist concept of all men having equal rights 
on earth, shall have their proper place in our Swarajist constitution." 
CDhumketu’ October 13, 1922 quoted by Qautam Chattopadhyaya, in 
'Impact of I-enln’, Mainstream» 18 Nov, 19|&7) 
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bloodcast laborious experiment of human genius and skill, the 
first of the hardest toil and 'tapasya’. of a handful of extra¬ 
ordinary men, who have clung round the great man in weal and 
woe and materialised his gospel in action. His enemies may 
wish him death for the thousandth time and more, his achieve¬ 
ments may be wilfully minimised or falsely represented in the 
blackest colours, his success may yet be legitimately doubted 
or given up for despair as tested according to the ideal standards 
of excellence, but the world’s history will surely preserve 
Lenin’s records as some of the proudest monuments of noble 
human endeavour in recent times. Lenin may not be a super¬ 
man of the divine type, but in his own wonderful way he has 
worked for a mighty change in human affairs and having the 
road for the descent of a superior force in the world, of a more 
spiritual type and nature.” 

There is ample evidence to show how Bengal held Lenin 
and his works in high esteem. When the authentic news of the 
sad demise of the great Lenin reached Bengal, almost all news¬ 
papers published articles and obituary notes in a dignified 
manner befitting the memory of the great architect of modern 
age. "Dainik Basumati”, the most influential vernacular daily of 
Calcutta wrote on January 25, 1924 : ’’Lenin was really a man 
of wonderful deeds.” The celebrated English daily of Calcutta, 
’Forward’ founded by C. R. Das wrote on January 26, 1924: 
"Lenia lives in the unrest in the workers’ breast and will shine 
in their triumphs.” Another influential daily of Calcutta The 
Bengalee’ founded by the celebrated national leader Surendra- 
nath Banerjee wrote on the same day: "The death of Lenin has 
removed from this world one of the most striking and masterful 
personalities of modern times—a man who had a large hand in 
shaping a new heaven and new earth in our days.” "Ananda 
Bazar Patrika” commenting on Lenin’s death wrote on January 
30, 1924: "The noble-minded Lenin the friend of humanity is 
dead. He was one of those great minded men who tried to find 
out the means of deliverance of the humanity and entered the 

A British intelligence report states that in Bengali press "the death of 
Lenin has been commented upon in a manner generally appreciative 
of his revolutionary activities." (Poll Dept., Fortnightly Reports on the 
political situation in Bengal, 1st half of February 1924. West Bengal 
State Archives) 
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field of action, even at the risk of their lives...The history of 
the wonderful life and the success of the noble-minddd Lenin 
has been painted in black by his enemies and spread in the 
world in a perverted form. It is a heinous sin to paint as a blood¬ 
thirsty robber a person, at the moving of whose finger hundreds 
and thousands of persons, oppressed by the heartless mal¬ 
administration of an autocratic monarch, have established a new 
empire on the unimpeded freedom of humanity. We are a con¬ 
quered people of the Orient...Even our eyes are filled with tears 
at the news of his death. Though there is a great difference 
between our ideals, we feel proud in showing our respect to the 
sacred memory of this idealist, whose heart always ached for 
others.” 

Not only dailies of Calcutta, but also the weeklies and 
monthlies—some published in remote parts of Bengal—paid 
glowing tributes to the sacred memory of Lenin. One such 
journal ’Soltan’ wrote on the February 1, 1924 : "The world 
rarely sees a man of marvellous achievements like him.” 

''Sachitra Sisir” wrote on February 2, 1924: "Lenin has 
passed away, but the spirit of equality which this Bolshevik 
leader has infused in the hearts of the general public, is today 
evident all over the world.” "Bangavasi” and some other small 
and local journals paid respectful homage to the memory of 
the great Lenin. 


• Some more articles and booklets on Lenin have been published in 
Bengal. Mention should be made of (a) Nripendra Krishna Chatto- 
padhyay’s booklet "Rus Jatir Karmabir” Calcutta, 1924 (in Bengali) 
(b) Lenin by Soumendranath Tagore in Bengali in 1932, (c) Lenin and 
Rosa Luxemburg by Soumendra,nath Tagore in Bengali in 1932, (d) 
Lenin and Bolshevik Party in Bengali by Rebati Mohan Burman, 1939. 

The most important book on Lenin and Russian Revolution in this 
period was Priyanath Ganguli's book "Lenin O Soviet" in Bengali. It 
wa,s a big book cintaing 432 pages. It was published by the author 
from the Saraswati Library, 9, Ramanath Mazumdar Street, Calcutta 
and priced only Re. 1 and 4 annas. It was reviewed in Forward on 6 
February 1927. 

Another important book in Bengali entitled "Bidrohi Russia” was 
written by Amulya Adhikari, a revolutionary and state prisoner. It was 
printed and published by the author at the Mahamaya Press, 193, 
Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. It was banned. by th^ Government of 
Bengal by a notification. (Political Department. File 5-S-77 Progs. 153- 
57, Permanent, August 1930) 
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In 1926, a book on Soviet Russia ’’Nabya Russia” (New Russia) 
came out in Bengali written by the veteran journalist and writer 
Saroj Acharya. It was first serialised in ”Banglar Bani”, Dacca. 
In it Saroj Acharya writes; "The Bolsheviks have entered the 
field as the champions of the popular forces and they destroyed 
the bourgeois state apparatus with a great deal of wisdom and 
extraordinary efficiency...The true reason for the success of the 
Bolsheviks lies in the fact that they championed the demands 
and desires of the most powerful class in society...There are 
wise men who will agree that idea of Communism is noble but 
it could have been achieved by means other than a revolution, 
but...it is futile to argue with History.^^* 

Since his death the name of Lenin and the ideals of the 
Russian Revolution spread more widely throughout India than 
before. It is pertinent to recall the glorious role of our press 
in the early years of the Russian Revolution when even print¬ 
ing a line praising Lenin or Russian Revolution required con¬ 
siderable courage, risking persecution at the hands of British 
imperialism. 


In the Literature & Press of the South. 

We have already quoted a poem composed by the celebra¬ 
ted Tamil poet Subramanya Bharati just a few weeks after the 
Russian Revolution hailing the Revolution in no uncertain terms. 
He also wrote in an article published in "Swadeshmithran”^"* 
’Tt appears as if the Socialist Party in Russia would achieve its 
objectives. We can call it the "Samathva” Socialist Party—the 
’Equality Party’—in Tamil. Even that would not be a correct 
translation. The main principle of this party is to change the 
present property ownership by which a few are wealthy and 
many are poor, that all the property in the world, that is land, 
should be divided equally among all the people of the world 
and to change the present competition in the industrial world 
into a system where all will work together. Therefore it would 

33. Quoted by Gautam Chattopadhyay in "Russian Revolution and 
Bengal’s Liberation Movement’’, Mainstream, 4 November 1967. 

34. C. S. Subramanyam—Lenin in the Tamil Press (1917-24); "Marxist 
Miscellany’’ People’s Publishing House <P) Ltd, New Delhi, 1971 
No. 2. 
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appear that it is better to name this party as a unity party. 
There are some who call this party as ‘Abeda Party’ (Communist 
Party).” Till his death in September 1921, Bharati had all along 
a true friend of Russian Bolsheviks. Perhaps he was the first 
Indian writer who properly understood the real implication of 
the October Revolution and its world-wide significance. In one 
of his poems Bharati wrote: 

"The thirty crore people’s society 
To the whole of it; Socialism... 

From now on we shall make a rule 
Which we will always guard 

If food, there is not, for one individual 
Destroy, we will, the whole world...”* 

In the South, "Swadeshmithran”, "The Hindu”, "Indian 
Review”, "Labour Kishan Gazette”, "Andhra Patrika”, "Swara- 
jya Patrika”, "Krishna Patrika”, and many others used to con¬ 
tain articles and news about the Bolshevik Revolution. In Kerala 
the impact of the Russian Revolution was felt in Malayalam 
literature—in the writings and poems of "The great trio Ullor 
Parameswara Iyer, N. Kumaran Asan and Vallathol Narayana 
Menon.” T. R. Srinivas writes ; "Of the three, Vallathol was more 
'red' in his sensibility and wrote several poems in his later 
years praising Lenin and his land.” Another progressive poet of 
Malayam—Vailopilli Sreedhara Menon also wrote a very beauti¬ 
ful poem 'Lenin’. 

The greatest significance of the articles and comments on 
Bolshevik Revolution which appeared in the Press in the South 
that they generally disbelieved the anti-Bolshevik propaganda 
let loose by British imperialism. Rather this hostile propaganda 
against Bolshevism by the mighty British imperialism attracted 
their attention to know more about it. The Anglo-Indian press 
saw 'Bolshevism’ in every agitation—be it for the political 
demand of Home Rule or the organised early labour struggles. 
Most of the sources available to the Press in the South were'the 
articles that appeared in foreign press. Most of them were anti- 
Bolshevik. Yet in the midst of confusing news, the press in the 
South could fin4 oyt certain basic truth about Bolshevism and 
its leader Lenin and presented it to their readers. "Indian 

• The subsequent excserpts on Impatct of Russian.Revolution in the south' 
a,re mostly taken from the article of C, S. Subramanyam. 
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Keview” of Madras in its June 1918 issue published an article 
entitled ’’Trotsky and Lenin” in which it commented: ’’For one 
thing, the first British idea of Lenin and the men around him 
as irresponsible and ignorant blatherskites, used by Germans 
as paid instruments, had to be abondoned even by the ’Tory’ 
London 'Post’—We must not dismiss Lenin, etc. as men of no 
account. The denunciation of him in Anglo-Indian press as a 
hired tool of the German is too preposterous to be denied.” 
"Swadeshmithran” in its issue dated 3 May 1919 giving a brief 
life sketch of Lenin taking from London ’Times’ comments : 
’’The present regime in Russia has been termed Bolshevist and 
a lot of horrible news has been spread about them. Here we give 
a sketch of Lenin’s life and his principles.” 

C. S. Subramanyam writes : ’’The first biography of Lenin 
to appear in the South in the form of a booklet was written in 
English by G. V. Krishna Rao. The first edition of this book 
was published by him from Guntur in the N^n'-^yuga Prachura- 
laya and a second edition with a chapter on 'Lenin and Gandhi’ 
from Madras (Ganesh & Co.).” The celebrated newspapers of 
Madras 'The Hindu’ while reviewing the book on 26 November 
1921 commented : "Lenin is among the great names that resound 
throughout the world at this hour and great is the curiosity of 
men to know what sort of man he is...There is a character 
sketch of him, which shows that he is not quite the monster he 
is often painted. There is an appendix containing extracts from 
his writings.” 

The publication of these articles and comments show clearly 
the impact of the October Revolution on the minds of nationa¬ 
lists of South India. One M. P. S. Velayuthan in a letter to 
"Swadeshmithran” in December 1922 quotes from a letter recei¬ 
ved from Abani Mukherjee then in Berlin. "I have learnt from 
the great Lenin that if we are to struggle for the toiling masses, 
we should become one of them. Many have struggled to change 
the economic structure in Europe. Mahatma Gandhi has empha¬ 
sised discipline. Both these qualities are there in Lenin. That 
is the reason for his success. If we are to win, we should follow 
our leader.” 

The Russian Revolution evoked some interest among the 
intelligentsia of the South would be evident that at least some 
lectures were arranged on Bolshevism and Russian Revolution 
in 1921 and 1923. C. S. Subramanayam writes: ^'In August 1921, 
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a lecture by Dr. John Mathai on the ’Theory of Bolshevism’ has 
been reported and in 1923, there was a lecture on 'The Russian 
Revolution and its Lessons’ by Principal M. Rathnaswami at 
the YMIA on 30 November 1923 in which he tries to state that 
the Bolshevik theory has been unsuccessful in practice but 
admits that Lenin and the Bolsheviks faced a very severe trial 
in the first few years and showed that they had the capacity 
to withstand it.” 

It is also reported by Subramanyam that on 26 November 
1925, "Swadeshmithran” published an extract from an article 
of the celebrated scientist C. V. Raman praising the stability of 
the Soviet regime and the attention and care paid by it to educa¬ 
tion and science. 

"Swadesmithran” in its issue on 10 April 1923 refuting the 
charges of religious persecution in the Soviet Russia writes 
editorially which are even topical in the present day context 
when religion and politics are being mixed together by interes¬ 
ted parties for political gain: "When the priests of religion 
begin to interfere in political matters leaving aside their 
religion, then that is no longer a simple matter of religion. If on 
the basis of their being religious leaders, they claim special 
rights which do not exist for other subjects that is preposterous. 
...The great ideals and the efforts of the Bolsheviks to realise 
them are far better than all the intricate religious practices that 
the religious heads preach.” 

After the death of Lenin, the South Indian press paid glow¬ 
ing tributes to the deaprted leader. The comment of "Andhra 
Patrika” of 23 January 1924 is most typical: "Whether they 
agree with his views or not, wise persons cannot but admit that 
he was one of those persons who was the author of all this 
great change would occupy a permanent place in the world’s 
history.” 


New Period Begins. 

Jawaharlal’s participation in the International Congress 
against Colonial Oppression and Imperialism in Brussels in 
February 1927 and his subsequent visit to the Soviet Union in 
the same year bear tremendous significance in the national 
liberation movement in India. The impact of the Russian Revolu- 
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tion among the nationalists so far was isolated and not deep. 
His visit to the Soviet Union opened up a new chapter in the 
outlook of the liberation movement of India. The influence of 
the Russian Revolution in the national movement began to be 
more pronounced than before. 

The biographer of Jawaharlal Nehru, Sarvepalli Gopal 
comments; "The turning point in Jawaharlal’s mental develop¬ 
ment was the invitation to help in organising—and to partici¬ 
pate as the representative of the Indian National Congress in 

it.35 

Jawaharlal Nehru writes in his autobiography: "Towards 
the end of 1926 I happened to be in Berlin, and I learnt there 
of a forthcoming Congress of Oppressed Nationalities, which was 
to be held at Brussels. The idea appealed to me, and I wrote 
home, suggesting that the Indian National Congress might take 
official part in the Brussels Congress. My suggestion was appro¬ 
ved, and I was appointed the Indian Congress representative 
for this purpose. 

Besides Jawaharlal Nehru those who represented India at 
the International Conference of the League were: (1) Moulana 
Barakatullah-Hindustan Ghadar Party; (2) Baker Ali Mirza— 
Indian Majlis, Oxford ; (3) M. A. Rehaman—Indian Association, 
Edinborough; (4) K. M. Panikkar—London Indian Majlis; (5) 
Jaisurya Naidu—Associations of Indians in Central Europe; (6) 
Dr. K. S. Bhat—Workers’ Welfare League of India, London; (7) 
A. C. N. Nambiar—Associations of Indian Journalists in Europe; 
(8) Virendranath Chattopadhyay; (9) Tarini P. Singh—Indian 
Committee of the Independent Labour Party. 

The Manifesto of the Brussels Congress focuses attention 
on the two issues which dominated the world then. They were 
danger of an imperialist war and of a war against the Soviet 
Union and the rising struggles of the oppressed peoples of the 
world for national independence. Nehru wrote about the 
Congress Manifesto: "One „of these (documents) called the 
Congress Manifesto, a copy of which I enclose, is more or less 
Marxian and, although personally I have no very great objec- 

35. Sarvepalli Gopal—Jawaharlal Nehru—A Biography, Volume one: 

1889-1947, Oxford University Press, 1985 p-100. 

36. JawaharlaJ Nehru—An Autobiography, 1962 p-161. 
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tion to it, the manner to its being rushed through was objec¬ 
tionable.”®'^ 

The Brussels Congress helped him to understand the pro¬ 
blem of Indian’s independence in world context. Writes Nehru: 
”The Brussels Congress, as well as the subsequent meetings of 
the League, which were held in various places from time to 
time, helped me to understand some of the problems of colonial 
and dependent countries.”®® 

He came to know more about the Soviet Union and "the 
tremendous changes taking place in Russia.” Nehru in his con¬ 
fidential reports on Brussels Congress to the Congress Working 
Committee said: "The Brussels Congress, regarded from any 
point of view, was an event of first-class importance and it is 
likely to have far-reaching results.” Describing how the Con¬ 
gress was originated he said : "The idea of holding an inter¬ 
national Congress at Brussels apparently originated with a small 
group in Berlin. This group was probably in touch with Soviet 
Russia and the Russians kept themselves severely aloof from 
the Congress because they thought that too close an association 
might frighten many people.”®'* 

Motilal Nehru who participated in the League Against 
Imperialism's Council meeting held during 9-11 December 1927 
stated categorically that the Indian National Congress was nei¬ 
ther Socialist, Communist nor Bolshevik and was fighting for 
the country’s liberation by methods that were congenial to the 
genius of the people, but he emphasised the importance of the 
League: "India can no.longer remain isolated. India is a part 
of the world and it is up to India to strive for our freedom. But 
she must also get into touch with the other nations of the world 
so that they know and feel the spirit of the movement in India. 
It is on these grounds that we welcome association with this 
Congress which represents so many countries of the world. 

Nehru writes in his Autobigraphy: "All of us—my father, 
my wife, my young sister, and I paid a brief visit to Moscow in 
November during the tenth anniversary celebrations of the 

37. Nehru—Selected Works, Vol. II, p-286. 

38. Nehru—Autobiography, op. cit. p-163. 

39. Quoted by Dr. G. Adhikari in his article "India an4 League Against 
Imperialism”, Mainstream, 14 Annual Number, 1976. 

40. Ibid 
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Soviet. It was very brief visit, just three or four days in 
Moscow, decided upon at the last moment. But we were glad 
we went, for even that glimpse was worth while. It did not, 
and could not, teach us much about the new Russia, but it did 
give us a background for our reading. To my father all such 
Soviet and collectivist ideas were wholly novel. His whole 
training had been legal and constitutional, and he could not 
easily get out of that framework. But he was definitely impres¬ 
sed by what he saw in Moscow.” 

The impact of his visit to the Soviet Union was tremen¬ 
dous. His biographer Sarvepalli Gopal writes: "However, it 
was the Soviet Union that now dominated Jawaharlal’s mind, 
just as it had, an unseen presence, dominated the Brussels con¬ 
ference. He read all that he could lay hands on, books both by 
partisans and by critics, about developments and conditions in 
that country, and found much to admire. He believed that what¬ 
ever the tradition of hostility between Britain and Russia, to a 
free India she would be no threat; and even if India were wholly 
opposed to Communism she could have friendly relations with 
Russia.”^^ 

In Moscow Nehru spoke highly on the leadership of Lenin. 
Said he; "Nearly simultaneously with the October Revolution 
guided by the great Lenin, we in India, entered a new stage in 
our struggle for freedom. Our people had been in the course 
of many years engrossed in this struggle and endured the grim 
oppression with courage and patience. 

Although under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi we 
waged our struggle along a different path, we admired Lenin 
and we were influenced by his example. 

41. S. Gopal—op. cit. p-106. 

42. Ana^id Gupta—Lenin in India, op. cit. Pp-71-72. 

• Nehru wrote to Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit from Moscow his impression: 

"We are in a topsyturvy land.We have to address the waiter or 

porter or coolie as 'tovarisch', apd the President of the Soviet Republic 
has to do the same to the poorest peasant...The spirit of equality is 
rampant." (Link, 1967, No. 13, P-40) 

He again wrote to her on 12 November 1927: "The electrification of the 
country is proceeding very rapidly and already there are dozens of 
very big power stations scattered all over. The industrial workers are, 
of course, far better organised than the peasants. They have their 
trade union halls everywhere, where frequent lectures are given—fine 
reading rooms, most of which are the old pal^es of the nobility, now 
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S. Gopal writes ; "They were in Russia for only a few days, 
but the articles which Jawaharlal wrote for ’The Hindu’ cover¬ 
ing this visit and which were later published as a book, show 
the deep impression made on him by this strange Eurasian coun¬ 
try of the hammer and sickle, where workers and peasants sit 
on the thrones of the mighty and upset the best-laid schemes 
of mice and men.’’ He was convinced that "the Soviet Union 
had made rapid progress in agriculture, prison reform, the 
eradication of illiteracy, the treatment of women, the handling 
of the problem of minorities and the removal of the sharp con¬ 
trasts between luxury and poverty and of the hierarchy of class. 
He was sure too that the Soviet Union had much to teach India, 
which also was a large agricultural country with a poor and 
illiterate population. His mood was defined by_ the lines which 
he put on the title-page of his book: 

'Bliss was it in that down to be alive, 

But to be young was very heaven.’** 

Such was the tremendous influence exerted on him by his 
attendence at the Brussels Congress and his visit to the Soviet 


converted into the workers’ clubs, or peasants’ houses. There can be 
no doubt that the condition of the peasantry and the workers in Russia 
in spite of the general poverty and low wages, is far superior to thait 
elsewhere. What is more, their moral stature has improved and they 
look forward with hope and confidence to the future.” (Ibid, p-41) 

Haig, Secretary to the Government of India, Home Departeaent 
wrote to Hirtzel, Under Secretary of State, on January 19, 1928 about 
Jawaharlal that he had returned India "fresh from his internationalist 
and Communist connexions in Europe.” (File 365/28 Quoted by Conrad 
Wood in "Meerut 'Conspiracy' Case and British Imperialism” Mains¬ 
tream, March 17, 1973) 

Jawaharlal’s idea before his visit to Soviet Russia was somewhat 
vague a,nd sometime confusing about Bolshevism and its leader Lenin. 
It may be said perhaps he had no special fascination about Lenin be¬ 
fore his Russia visit. After visiting Russia, he commented about Lenin 
quoting Romain Rolland's words that he w^ "the greatest man of 
action in our century, and at the same time the most selfless." In his 
presidential speech at Punjab Provincial Conference held on April 11, 
1928, he drew the attention of the listeners to "the instance of Russia 
where a demora,lised, illiterate and disunited people were changed into 
men of heroic mould, who faced and conquered war, famine and disease 
and a world of enemies.” (R. K. Dasgupta-Nehru on Socialism, Mains¬ 
tream, May 28, 1977) 

43. S. Gopm—op. cit. Pp-107-108. 
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Union in 1927 that revolutionaised his outlook and exerted in¬ 
fluence indirectly on our national liberation movement. S. Gopal 
said ; 'The grounding in Marxism, which he had received at the 
Brussels Conference and after, was followed by a near-conver¬ 
sion to communism by practical testimony. Jawaharlal had 
been particularly impressed by Lenin’s leadership, by his rea¬ 
lism and resilence, and above all by his insistence on professio¬ 
nal, full-time revolutionaries. The need for such workers in 
India was obviously even greater, and it was as one such that 
Jawaharlal now doubtless saw himself. He who had sailed from 
India as a dedicated disciple of Gandhi returned a self-conscious 
revolutionary radical. Although always to be deeply influenced 
by Gandhi, he was never again to be wholly a prisoner in the 
Gandhian mould. But it is significant that the change was 
wrought not by the revolutionary situation in India but by 
what he saw and heard and read in Europe. Jawaharlal was 
always a radical in the European tradition, seeking to apply and 
adapt its doctrine to his own country. 

Nehru writes in his autobiography: "Everywhere I spoke 
on political independence and social freedom...! wanted to 
spread the ideology of socialism especially among Congress 
workers and the intelligentsia, for these people, who were the 
backbone of the national movement, though largely in terms of 
the narrowest nationalism." (p-183) 

Jawaharlal Nehru in his book "Soviet Russia" observed: 
"Russia thus interests us because it may help us to find some 
solution for the great problems which face the world today. It 
interests us specially because conditions there have not been 
and are not even now very dissimilar to conditions in India. 
Both are vast agricultural country with only the beginnings of 
industrialisation, and both have to face poverty and illiteracy. 

44. Ibid. Pp-108-09. 

Nehru wrote in his article on"Lenin: "By amazing power of will he 
hypnotised a nation and filled a disunited and demoralised people with 
energy and determination and the strength to endure and suffer for a 
eause. 

Many had their full share in this remarkable triumph...But Lenin 
stood supreme. Saint or sinner, the miracle was chiefly of his doing. 
And we may well say with Romain Rolland that t<enin was the grea¬ 
test man of action in our century and at the same time most selfless." 



If Russia finds a satisfactory solution for these our work in 
India is made easy...” 

'’It is right, therefore, that India should be eager to learn 
more about Russia. So far her information has been largely 
derived from subsidised news agencies inimical to Russia, and 
the most fantastic stories have been circulated...” 

"To every student of recent history it is clear that Russia 
does not want war. England on the otherhand is notoriously 
preparing for war and refuses to accept any effective scheme 
for disarmament...” 

"Ordinarily Russia and India should live as the best of 
neighbours with the fewest points of friction. The continual 
friction that we see today is between England and Russia and 
not between India and Russia. Indians for generations have 
been told to fear Russia and it is perhaps a little difficult to 
exercise this fear today. But if we face, we can only come to 
one conclusion, and that is that India has nothing to fear from 
Russia. And having come to this conclusion we must make it 
clear that we shall not permit ourselves to be used as pawns in 
England’s imperial game.” 


Impact on Youths and Students. 

A prominent national leader like Jawaharlal Nehru, 
speaking from the platform of the Indian national liberation 
movement and writing in the nationalist dailies about socialism 
—which had taken a concrete shape in the Soviet Union, natu¬ 
rally had stirred the imagination of young people all over India. 
He popularised the message of the October Revolution among 
the broad masses and attracted thousands of politically advan-* 
ced youths towards the socialist movement. A Bengal Govern¬ 
ment intelligence report says: "In April 1927, when Nehru was 
in Europe, he visited Russia and came back full of enthusiasm 
for Soviet doctrines and wrote a series of eulogistic articles, 
thereon in the Amrita Bazar Patrika.”*® 

Like 'Hindu' he also wrote in Amrita Bazar Patrika a 
series of twelve articles entitled 'Soviet Russia’, the last one of 

—- - ■■■ - -- ^ 

45. I. B. Records, File No. 366, d^ed August 28, 1929, preserved in I. B. 

Dept. Lprd Binha Road, Calcutta. 
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which appeared in its issue of July 11, 1928. ’’But the real 
change one notices in Moscow”, he wrote, ”and which grows on 
one with every day’s stay, is in the atmosphere and the very air 
of the place. The contrast between extreme luxury and poverty 
are not visible, nor does one notices the heirarchy of class or 
caste. Everyone, whether he is a porter or a waiter in a restau¬ 
rant, is a 'tovarish’—comrade—and is addressed as such. Merit 
or status is not judged by wealth or by the largeness of the 
salary.” 

These articles had a tremendous impact and enabled the 
radical youths to understand properly the real implications of 
the Great October Revolution. It is no wonder, therefore, that 
the Intelligence Department of British government was extre¬ 
mely concerned about Nehru’s influence on youth. The same 
report stated further: "On his return to India towards the latter 
part of 1927, he joined the wellknown Communists, S. Chettiar, 
Joglekar, Spratt, Dange, Dr. Bhupen Dutt, Dr. K. Ganguli, and 
others...” 

"The activities of the Communists in India found expres¬ 
sion in the Republican Congress which they organised and 
which had its first session only last year in Madras. Nehru was 
the president of the Congress. Muzaffar Ahamad of the Bengal 
Labour and Peasants’ Party, who was convicted in the Cawnpur 
Bolshevik case, and Miss Prabhabati Dasgupta of Bengal became 
the General Secretary and Assistant Secretary, respectively. 
The avowed object of this institution is to attain complete in¬ 
dependence of the country on democratic ideals and destruction 
of imperialism in whatever form or shape it exists in the 
country.” 

During the Congress session in Madras in 1927-28, a 
Republican Congress was also held there on December 28, 1927. 
Jawaharlal Nehru said in his presidential address that complete 
national independence should be the ideal which every patriotic 
Indian should set before him. Independence and republican 
form of government were necessary to put an end to the ex¬ 
ploitation of one class or nation by another. 

A committee with Sambamurthi, Muzaffar Ahamad, Dange, 
Swami Kumarananda and Prbahabati Dasgupta was formed to 
formulate the programme.*® 

46. Amrita Bazar Patrika, 30 December 1827. 
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The Republican Congress, in one of its resolutions, con¬ 
demned the execution of Sacco and Vanzetti. 

It is evident from the intelligence report of the Bengal 
government how Nehru’s association with the youths and stu¬ 
dents of Bengal bore positive results. The Intelligence report 
says: "At the instance of Subhas Bose, Nehru was invited to 
preside over the All Bengal Students’ Conference held in 
Calcutta in 1928. The presidential address delivered by Nehru 
gave a new ideal to the Bengal students. He succeeded in con¬ 
vincing the Bengali youth of the utility of communism in 
India."'' 

Presiding over the All Bengal Students’ Conference held 
at Shraddhananda Park in Calcutta on September 22, 1928, 
Nehru said : "Socialism is the only hope for the distraught world 
today." He told the students : "You have read of the two new 
measures which are being rushed through the Assembly—one 
of them to throttle the trade union movement and the other to 
keep out people whom the Government suspects of Communism. 
Has it struck you that it is a very curious thing that the mighty 
British Empire with all its tanks and aeroplanes and dread¬ 
noughts should be afraid of a few individuals who come to 
spread a new idea ? What is there in this idea that the British 
Empire should collapse like a pack of cards ?...What is this 
communist idea before which the British Empire quakes ?’’ 

This query attracted the attention of the youth towards 
communism. More searching enquiry about communism which 
the mighty British Government considered so dangerous started 
among the youth. 

47. I. B. Records, File 336, op. cit. 

The Motilal Nehru Committee submitted its report in February 1928 
put Dominion Status as the goal instead of complete independence. It 
wa,s not acceptable to radical youth leaders. S. Srinivas lyenger just 
arrived after his tour of the Soviet Union joined with Jawaharlal and 
Subhas Bose to establish the Independence for India League. In a draft 
Constitution at its first meeting in Delhi on November 3, 1928 the 
League declared its objective as "the achievement of complete in¬ 
dependence for India and reconstruction of Indian society on a basis 
of social and economic • equality. It was also plsmned to affiliate the 
Independence League with the League Against Imperialism. (Indian 
Annual Registrar, 1928, Quoted by Overstreet & Wlhdmiller—Commu- 
nism in India, 1958 p-12e) 
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Nehru was not a communist. He did not like many of the 
methods of communists. Yet he boldly asserted: "Though per¬ 
sonally I do not agree with many of the methods of the com¬ 
munists and I am by no means sure to what extent communism 
can suit the present condition in India, I do believe in commu¬ 
nism as an ideal of society. For, essentially, it is socialism and 
socialism I think is the only way if world is to escape disaster.”*** 

Emphasising the great role played by the Soviet Union 
against world imperialism, Nehru said: "In spite of her many 
mistakes, she stands today as the greatest opponent of imperia¬ 
lism and her record with the nations of the East has been just 
and glorious. In China and Turkey and Persia, of her own free 
will she gave up her valuable rights and concessions, whilst the 
British bombarded the crowded Chinese cities and killed China¬ 
men by hundreds because they dared to protest against British 
imperialist.” 

Nehru said that there was no trace of racial discrimina¬ 
tion in the Soviet Union. "If any of you go to England,” he said, 
"you will notice in full measure what race prejudice is...If any 
of you go to Russia, you will see how racial feeling is utterly 
absent and the Chinamen who throng the universities of Moscow 
are treated just like others.” 

In conclusion, he asserted : "I have placed before you the 
ideas of internationalism and socialism as the only ideas worthy 
of the fine temper of the youth.” He advised the students to 'live 
dangerously’ and asked them to modernise their outlook. 

The youth and students of Bengal were so impressed by 
Nehru that they presented him a welcome address in a solemn 
function at the Albert Hall, Calcutta, on September 25, 1928, 
under the chairmanship of veteran revolutionary Dr. Bhupen- 
dranath Dutta. Professor Nripendra Chandra Banerjee read it 
whil€ addressing Nehru as "Dear Comrade” said: 

"We greet you as the voice of India’s youth incarnate and 
resurgent; may we share with you all your bold conceptions.” 

In reply, Nehru said: "At the present moment, socialism 
prevails in Russia in a high degree. If there was no trouble and 
if she could continue in that way she would no doubt be ahead 
of all industrialised countries of the world.”*® 

48. Amrita Bazar Patrlka, September 23, 1928, 

49. Amrita Bazar Patrlka, September 26, 1928. 
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Presiding over the Socialist Youth Congress held at the 
Rammohun Library hall, Calcutta, on December 27, 1328, Nehru 
urged the youth to explain the meaning of socialism to the 
masses and prepare the country to chalk out a plan of work. 
Cautioning the youth that socialism could not be attained by 
mere enthusiasm, he said : "Socialism could not be attained by 
excitement and enthusiasm but by serious and thoughtful study 
of all concomitant circumstances."^® 

As a result of his visit to Bengal and his speeches, the 
Intelligence Department reported: "Immediately after he left 
Calcutta, an organisation styled the Independence League for 
Bengal was started by Subhas Bose with a number of ex¬ 
detenues and ex-state-prisoners. They formed a provincial exe¬ 
cutive and published a manifesto in the press inviting criticism. 
The manifesto has been drawn up purely on Bolshevik princi¬ 
ples.” 

From the Jharia session of the All India Trade Union 
Congress, Nehru "came to Calcutta and attended the session of 
the Congress", it further stated, and added : "During the Con¬ 
gress Week, he was busy both inside and outside Congress. A 
number of meetings and conferences were held in Calcutta at 
that time and he took part in most of them. He presided over 
the Socialist Youth Conference organised by Dr. Dutt. He draf¬ 
ted the constitution of the League along with Dr. Dutt and Dr. 
Ganguly. In the Congress, he moved the independence resolu¬ 
tion which had for its supporters Mr. Srinivas lyenger, Subhas 
Bose and others of their way of thinking. Srinivas lyenger has 
also toured in Russia and imbibed Soviet ideas...” 

"Lately, on the invitation of Dr. Miss Prabhabati Dasgupta, 
the President of the Bengal Jute Workers’ Union, he came to 
Calcutta and interested himself in the recent labour strike. 

"During his stay in Calcutta, he addressed meetings in 
Howrah and Calcutta in connection with Howrah District Wor¬ 
kers’ Conference and the All Bengal Youth Association. At the 
Howrah meeting he said that the Indian National Congress was 
being run by a handful of educated persons who want indepen¬ 
dence only on sentimental grounds, that if they are asked to 
wait for another ten years for swaraj they will gladly agree to 
do so. But if the labouring class and the stajq^ing millions of 


60. Ibid, December 28, 1928. 
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the country can be convinced that independence will remove 
their want and get them better food and clothing they will be 
prepared to lay down their lives for the furtherance of such a' 
movement, and will not wait for a day for the achievement of 
swaraj. He exhorted the workers of the district to educate the 
labouring classes and lead them in the freedom movement. 

Thus did Jawaharlal Nehru help in shaping the political 
outlook of the Bengalee youth, attracted their attention towards 
socialism and the Soviet Union, and taught them the important 
role of working class in attaining swaraj. It is no wonder, there¬ 
fore, that the British Intelligence Department lamented : "Com¬ 
munist activities, methods and literature have, therefore, found 
an increasing number of admirers and expononents, so much so 
that the present Meerut Conspiracy case had to be instituted to 
deal with the menace. Unfortunately, it has not been enough 
to crush the movement..."'’^ 

Nehru also writes about the emergence of youth movement 
all over India in this period. "Another very noticeable feature 
of the India of 1928 was the growth of the Youth Movement. 
Everywhere youth leagues were being established, youth con¬ 
ferences were being held. They were a very varied lot, from 
semi-religious groups to others discussing revolutionary ideology 
and technique; but whatever their origin and auspices, such 
gatherings of youth always began to discuss the vital social and 
economic problems of the day, and generally, their tendency 
was for root-and-branch change.”’’^^ 

D. G. Tendulkar in his monumental work on the biogra¬ 
phy of Mahatma Gandhi writes about this period : "A wave of 
leftist ideas was surging all round. The newly formed youth 
leagues, mainly consisting of students, took a very prominent 
part in the boycott of the Simon Commission. They brought 
forth energetic workers like Yusuf J. Meherally. Jawaharlal 
Nehru and Subhas Bose, who had a leaning towards socialism, 
were in great demand at the youth rallies. Soviet Russia, China 
and Turkey attracted the youth strongly. The youngmen 
thought along lines of utopian socialism, and a few considered 
themselves thorough Marxists. The tendency was strengthened 


91. I. B. Department, op. cit. 

52. Ibid. 

53. J. Nehru-—Autobiography op. cit. p-171. 
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in India by developments in the Soviet Union, particularly the 
five-year plan. 'Young India’ featured Jawaharlal’s articles on 
Russia. The students of Gujrat Vidyapith discussed Bolshevism 
with Gandhi...”®^ 

The mass awakening among the students and youth has 
not, therefore, confined to Bengal. The Maharashtra Youth 
Conference was held at Poona in 1928 where Jawaharlal Nehru 
presided and spoke in the same vein. In October 1929, Bombay 
Presidency Youth Conference was held at Ahamedabad where 
Kamaladevi Chattopadhyay presided. In September 1929, 
Punjab Students’ conference took place at Lahore under the 
chairmanship of Subhas Bose. He also presided over the Central 
Province Students’ Conference held at Nagpur. At the time of 
the Lahore session of the Indian National Congress in December 
1929, an all India Congress of students was held. 

At Poona, on December 12, 1928, Nehru asked the Indian 
youths to articulate in new ideology and ideals. Said he ; "Have 
great ideals before you and do not lower them by ignoble com¬ 
promise. Look deep down where millions of Indians toil in field 
and factory and look across the frontiers of India to where 
others like you are facing problems similar to yours. Be national, 
the sons and daughters of our ancient motherland working for 
her liberation; and be international, members of the Republic 
of Youth, which knows no boundaries or frontiers or nationali¬ 
ties and works for the liberation of the world from all tharldom 
and injustice.’’®® 

The immediate effect of Nehru’s Russia visit, therefore, 
was felt in his articles in various newspapers and in his speeches 
in youth and student rallies. It was also revealed in his presi¬ 
dential speech at Lahore Congress (1929). The Russian Revolu¬ 
tion had opened his eyes more than anything else about the 
necessity of socio-economic content of national liberation pro¬ 
gramme. The socio-economic aspect was not altogether absent 
from Indian national struggle, but it was nothing but a vague 

54. D. G. Tendulkar—Mahatma Vol. II op. cit. p-438. 

56. Quoted by Upendra Baxi—‘Recovering the Revolutionary Nehru’ 
Mainstream, December 28, 1985. 

Political Department of Bengal Government ordered to proscribe of a 
leaflet in Bengali beginning with the words "Pandit J^aharlal Nehrur 
Baktrita" (The Speech of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru). Fue—5S-95, Progs. 
B-266-60, December 1930, Pol, Dept. Poll. 
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idea. Independence, according to Mahatama Gandhi, was noth¬ 
ing but a means to eliminate poverty, disease and ignorance. 
But it was Jawaharlal Nehru who gave socio-economic content 
in a concrete form to the national liberation programme of India. 
The Russian Revolution tremendously helped Nehru to realise 
this aspect. He clearly understood by the teachings of the 
Russian Revolution that the political democracy or independence' 
was not enough except that of economic democracy and indepen¬ 
dence. 

He, therefore, categorically stated in his presidential speech 
in Lahore Congress (1929): '1 must frankly confess that I am 
a socialist and a republican, and am no believer in kings and 
princes, or in the order which produces the modern kings of 
industry, who have greater power over the lives and fortunes 
of men than even kings of old, and whose methods are preda¬ 
tory as those of the old feudal aristocracy...” His presidential 
address marks the imprint of his world outlook—his experiences 
at Brussels and Soviet Russia. Said he; "India to-day is a part 
of a world movement. Not only China, Turkey, Persia and 
Egypt, but also Russia and the countries of the West are taking 
part in this movement, and India cannot isolate herself from it. 
We have our own problems, difficult and intricate and we cannot 
run away from them and take shelter in the wider problems 
that affect the world. But if we ignore the world we do so at 
our peril. 

He also laid stress on the importance of labour and pea¬ 
sant’s involvement in swaraj movement. It clearly shows the 
influence of Russian Revolution on his thinking. So said 
Jawaharlal: "Our third major problem is the biggest of all. For 
India means the peasantry and labour and to the extent that we 
raise them and satisfy their wants will we succeed in our 
task.” He further added fervently: "We can only gain 
them to our side by our espousing their cause which is really 
the country’s cause. The Congress has often expressed its good¬ 
will towards them but beyond that it has not gone. The Congress 
it is said must hold the balance fairly between capital and 
labour and zamindar and tenant. But the balance has been and 
is terribly weighed on one side and to maintain injustice and 


56. Congress Presidential Speeches, op. cit. p-228. 
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exploitation. The only way to right it is to do away yvith the 
domination of any one class over another.” 

Lashing out at the theory of trusteeship propounded by 
Gandhiji, Nehru said ; "The new theory of trusteeship, which 
some advocate, is equally barren. For trusteeship means that 
the power for good or evil remains with the self-appointed 
trustee and he may exercise it as he wills. The sole trusteeship 
that can be fair is the trusteeship of the nation and not of one 
individual or a group. 

We have to decide for whose benefit industry must be run 
and the land produce food. To-day the abundance that the land 
produces is not for the peasant or the labourer who work on it; 
and industry’s chief function is supposed to be to produce milli¬ 
onaires. However golden the harvest and heavy the dividends, 
the mud huts and hovels and nakedness of our people testify to 
the glory of the British Empire and our present social system.”'"’^ 

He then urged the Congress to draw detailed economic 
programme based on "a human outlook and must not sacrifice 
man to money.” 

The British mouthpiece 'The Statesman’ severely criticised 
the speech of Jawaharlal. "The speech is not nationalism”, it 
comments, "it is revolutionary republican Socialism, and though 
it will find an echo here and there, the Indian order of society 
which it seeks to destroy will have none of it. He proposes to 
abolish princes, maharajas and rajas, zemindars and industria¬ 
lists. The land laws are to be radically changed. The existence 
of a secular dispute between Mohammedans and Hindus is to be 
ignored, and the army which protects the citizen in time of riot 
to be withdrawn. All these proposals he admits are 'pious 
hopes.’ But if realized now they would mean bloodshed and 
chaos.” (December 31, 1929) 

The reorientation of the programme of the National 
Congress by the impact of the Russian revolution was viewed 
with great alarm by the British imperialism. The cunning 
British imperialism had taken course to put division among the 
nationalist circle by raising bogey of communism, 'The States¬ 
man’ of 1 January 1930 writes: "When twelve months ago Mr. 
Srinivasa lyenger persuaded the Congress in Ca|putta to adopt 
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his preposterous independence resolution we recorded our opi¬ 
nion that he would end that body. The grotesque proceedings 
at Lahore where Mr. Gandhi himself cannot get his resolutions 
adopted and every little faction leader has his own cave mark 
the inglorious decline of an institution which played a con¬ 
siderable part in India’s modern political history before the 
canker of non-cooperation corroded it. It is in vain for the 
leaders to appeal fOr discipline. They themselves have raised 
the devil and have no means of laying him. There is no limit 
to non-cooperation, and all that the old Congress at present 
demonstrates is what mathematicians call the infinite divisibility 
of matter. At any rate Congress will probably now receive a 
dose of non-cooperation itself. A body which has ceased to be 
constitutional places itself in a difficult position. We observe 
that certain innocents speak as if the oath were a formality and 
not binding. That is the Moscow creed, and it may be good 
enough for Mr. Saklatvala, the only Moscow representative who 
has sat in the House of Commons, but it is not good enough for 
ordinary Englismen or Indians.” 


Tagore in Russia. 

Meanwhile, Rabindranath Tagore’s visit to Russia in 1930 
and his ''Letters from Russia” had evoked tremendous interest 
on Socialist Russia among the educated Indians. He went to 
Russia from his third visit to Germany in 1930. He went there, 
the first socialist state on earth, to witness the great and gigantic 
tasks undertaken by the proletarian regime to liberate the people 
from the age-old bond of poverty and ignorance. He was deeply 
moved what he saw in his own eyes. His letters from Russia 
bear testimony to it. 

Prasanta Chandra'Mahalanobis, the great Indian scientist 
writes; "The visit to Russia created a deep impression on his 
mind, and his 'Letters from Russia’ (1930-31) give a remarkable 
picture of the Soviet experiments in state socialism. On the eve 
of his departure from Moscow he said: 'I wish to let you know 
how deeply I have been impressed by the amazing intensity 
of your energy in spreading education among the masses. I 
appreciate it all the more keenly because I belong to that coun¬ 
try where millions of my fellow countrymen are denied the light 
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that education can bring them. You have recognised the truth 
that in extirpating all social evils one has to go to the rdot, which 
can only be done through education.”®® 

Tagore went to Russia disregarding the advice of his friends 
and in his "Letters from Russia” spoke of 'miracle’ he had seen 
there. He wrote : "In Russia now ! If I had not come to this 
country my pilgrimage would have been incomplete. And be¬ 
fore I sit in judgement on what these people have achieved, I 
did not have any clear idea in my mind about the Bolsheviks. 
I had heard over and over again adverse remarks about them... 
Many others besides warned me that the most dreadful thing 
about Russia was the lack of comfort, that the food and living 
conditions were so difficult that I would not be able to stand 
them. Many even insinuated I would be shown only those 
sights which had in the main been dressed up. Of course, it 
must be admitted that to travel to Russia at my age and in my 
present state of health is a bit presumptuous on my part. But if 
despite the invitation, I had kept away from the world’s grea¬ 
test and most historic festival I would never have forgiven 
myself.” 

He described his experience in new Russia without any 
hesitation. "What I see is astounding. It is so unlike any other 
country. The difference is basic. Without the least discrimina¬ 
tion, they are awakening the entire humanity. 

There have always been in history, a group of unhonou- 
rable men. They indeed constitute the majority but they bear 
the world’s burden. They have no time to grow to man’s stature. 
They are brought up on the crumbs from prosperity’s table. 
They eat the least, wear the least and learn the least, and it 
is they who tend the rest, toil the hardest of all, and yet earn 

58. The Golden Book of Tagore, Calcutta,, 1931 Pp-307-08. 

Albert E. Pinkevitch of the USSR in his contribution to the book 
correctly pin-pointed the basic aim of Soviet educational and cultural 
policy: Wrote he: "Those hosts of men and women, old and young, of 
these vast countries are made to acquire and ^predate all that is 
precious in the old culture. They remember the words of their leader 
Lenin, who advised them to 'acquire and to utilise all that was valu¬ 
able in the two thousand yeair old history of the development of human 
thought and culture.’ Thus they learn gradually to j^alise the unity 
and homogeneity of the workers of the world over, gaining thereby a 
truly international education." (Ibid, p-197) 
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the most ignominy. Every now and then they die of starvation, 
suffer the kicks and curses of their betters...! have often worried 
about these people and it has seemed as if there is no help. It 
seemed inevitable for some people to be on top and for others 
to be down below...But to admit that civilisation can hold its 
head high solely on the foundation of the enforced degradation 
and inhumanity of the majority of mankind is a disgraceful 
thought... 

In Russia they are endeavouring to solve this problem from 
its roots. It is not time yet to pronounce final judgement on the 
results but what I see with my own eyes is amazing.” 

Tagore also compared the conditions of India with that 
of Soviet Russia and observed: "Not a day passes but I compare 
conditions here with conditions in India and I think of what has 
happened and what might have happened in our country. I 
reflect on the contrast. The condition of the common people 
here was still a few years ago very nearly the same as that in 
India. But in a short time, while they have made rapid progress, 
we remain as before, sunk to our neck in the mire of stagnation.” 

"What I had aspired to for so long, Russia has realised in 
practice”, Tagore commented. He also added: "The dumb have 
found their voice, the ignorant have cast the veil from their 
minds, the helpless have become conscious of their power and 
those who were in the depths of degradation have come out of 
society’s 'black hole’ to claim equality with everyone elese. 
This is Soviet Russia’s achievement in less than eight year’s 
time.”*^^ 

Tagore’s "Russiar Chithi” or Letters from Russia had exer¬ 
ted tremendous influence on the minds of the educated Indians 
on the new experiments in Soviet Russia, A celebrated intellec¬ 
tual Dr. Asoke Mitra, writes in his book "Three Scores and Ten, 
Vol. I” (Calcutta, 1987 p-59): "The one book that proved semi¬ 
nal for rousing and sustaining my interest in the wide was 
Rabindranath’s 'Russiar Chithi’ (Letters from Russia: the 
English translation was banned in British India). I read this in 
Burdwan in April 1932 immediately after the Matriculation 
Examination was over. The book moved me much more pro¬ 
foundly than Saratchandra’s 'Father Dabi’, which was stirring 

59. "Letters from Russia", Calcutta!, 1960. All the excerpts on Tagore’s 
comments on Russia are taken from that book. 
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enough. The latter helped to understand some of the aspects of 
our revolutionary movement, its quests and Achilles’ hfeels. But 
'Russiar Chithi’ was a different kettle of fish altogether, and 
threw open magic casements of the mind all at once. What was 
this new society after all and how was it helped to be born? 
True, I had already known a little about Soviet Russia and 
troubled China in Pabna in 1929 but not enough to comprehend 
what they were really...The Letters from Russia, and from a 
great Indian at that, however, spoke of a giant that had already 
woken up and frightened everybody with the message of an 
entirely new order and way of life.” 

Along with Tagore's Letters from Russia, Maxim Gorky’s 
celebrated novel "Mother” had also helped many to understand 
properly the real implications of the Russian Revolution. Asoke 
Mitra writes further: "On the other hand, Tagore’s 'Russiar 
Chithi’ was a world that I didn’t know. You get what you and 
copy of Gorky’s 'Mother’ at this time complemented Tagore’s 
Letters and helped things fall in a place.” 

Tagore’s Letters from Russia and Gorky’s 'Mother’ had 
created strong impact in the minds of many educated Indians 
pointing out the new path. Tagore remained a staunch supporter 
of the Soviet Union, despite some misgivings about some Soviet 
actions here and there, till the end of his life. He strongly belie¬ 
ved that the Soviet Union could not be defeated when Hitler 
Germany fell on her on June 1941.* 

Tagore also made a deep impact on his Soviet hosts. In a 
report made in Leningrad in October 1930, when Tagore was 
visiting the USSR, Academician S. F. Oldenburg, the great 
Orientologist, said: "...India is a far-off land, a land strange 
and unknown to us. And it is clear that the handful of specia¬ 
lists who knew and understood the real India could do nothing 

* Tagore used to ask Prasanta Chandra Mahalanobis from his sick-bed 
the development in Russian front. Mahalanobis writes: "Time and 
again, he said: T shall be happy if Russia wins.’ 

He added further: "Every morning he used to await the war news. 
The day the news from Russia was rather bad he turned glum, he used 
to throw away the newspaper. The day he said to me was 'Tell me 
the news from Russia’, I said: Tt seems it is slightly better, perhs«)s 
they have temporarily stopped them.’ (Germans). His^ace brightened. 
’Why won’t it be ? They alone can do it. If anyone in the world can, 
•only they can.” (Taken from ’Banglar Fasi Birodhi Oitlya’) 
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to overcome this general ignorance. And then appeared Tagore, 
a Bengali, who wrote and spoke in a manner that all of us could 
understand. He spoke about his country, about her life, and 
made us to understand that in Bengal—well, many did not even 
know exactly where Bengal was, 'somewhere in India’—live 
people who are just like us, people with the same interests, 
people who think and feel, seek and aspire to the same things. 
Tagore opened to us Bengal, or rather, the whole of India, and 
with her the whole of the East, taught us to take interest in all 
this life that was new to us, broadened our horizons and showed 
us graphically—by the example of India—that the unity of man¬ 
kind is not a dream but a living reality. And we, on whose 
banner stands the call to world unity, naturally cannot but 
appreciate Tagore—the Bengali and world poet.”*^'* 

A few months before his death Rabindranath Tagore wrote 
about the radical change in the Central Asian parts of the USSR 
within a short span of time. "I have seen further”, wrote 
Tagore, "in the city of Moscow in Russia the extra-ordinarily 
liberal presence on the part of the authority for mass educa¬ 
tion. As a result of this perseverence, ignorance, poverty and 
self-humiliation of this great country are being eradicated. This 
civilisation regardless of nationalities has spread all over the 
spirit of pure human relation. Seeing its rapid and spectacular 
results I feel jealous and delighted simultaneously. An extraor¬ 
dinary peculiarity in the administration of Russia has touched 
my heart when I have been to Moscow city. I have seen there 
that the Muslims have no conflict with the non-Muslims regard¬ 
ing political right and privileges. By encouraging them to join 
hands in the state-affairs and fulfilling their interests the state 
plays its true role. Only two state-powers govern many sects 
and nationalities—the English and the Russians. The English 
have curbed the power of the other nationalities and have weak¬ 
ened them by all means. Many Muslim communities of the 
desert regions are the citizens of Russia. I can bear testimony 
to the fact that the Russian Government try their best to keep 
them strong every way and I have read something about the 
Government efforts in that regard. The influence of such govern- 

60. October Revolution and India’s Independence, op, cit. quoted by 
R. M. Bakaya Pp-192-93. 
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ments is no way disgraceful and detrimental to the blooming 
of human qualities. Their rule is not the iron rule of at terrible, 
grinding machinery.”®^ 

Jawaharlal Nehru was also particularly impressed by the 
spectacular advance of the Soviet Union in the shortest period 
of human history. While the industrial revolution first of all 
began in England and later spread to some selected countries 
of the West, USA and Japan, it took many decades to achieve 
that stage in those countries. But in Russia, the October Revolu¬ 
tion unleashed such socio-technological forces that within a 
short span of time, despite civil war, and foreign intervention, 
has advanced her industrially spectacularly. 

Since the adoption of the famous Lahore Resolution to 
attain complete independence, the Congress now urged its mem¬ 
bers to work exclusively towards attainment of that goal. 
Between 1930 to 1934 many events with far-reaching historical 
significances took place in India. The Congress Working 
Committee authorised Gandhi to start civil disobedience move¬ 
ment. On 12th March 1930, ’'Gandhi’s march to the sea at Dandi, 
with a small group of tough and disciplined men and women 
has a high place, as fact and as legend, in the history of the 
freedom movement and, indeed, of freedom in the world”, S. 
Gopal writes. 

Jawaharlal also writes in the foreword to Tendulkar’s 
’Mahatma’ (Vol. I Bombay, 1951) on Mahatma Gandhi’s famous 
Dandi March: "...I saw him marching, staff in hand, to Dandi 
on the Salt March in 1930. He was the pilgrim on his quest of 
truth, quiet, peaceful, determined and fearless, who would con¬ 
tinue that quiet pilgrimage regardless of consequence.” 

Massive demonstrations, police repression, mass scale arrests 
were the features of those days. In the predominantly Muslim 
province N. W. F. P. the revolt of the masses was very exciting. 
For ten days there was no British government in Peshwar. It 
was at the time the Hindu Garwalhi soldiers had refused to 
shoot to the unarmed Muslim brethren in Peshwar rather they 
fraternised with the people. A court martial imposed severe 

61. Tagore’s Collected Works (Bengali), Centenary Edition, Calcutta 
1961 Vol: XUI P-408, taken from ’Crisis In Civilisition’ and trans¬ 
lated from Bengaili. 
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penalty to seventeen men of Garwalhi Rifles. The working class 
set up its own government at Sholapur for a week. In 1930-31, 
within a short interval of ten months, 90,000 men, women and 
children were sentenced by the British government. 

Efforts were now made by the Government to make an 
agreement with the Congress. The Indian National Congress did 
not take part in the first Round Table Conference in London in 
January 1931. Gandhi and the members of the Congress Work¬ 
ing Committee members were released on 26 January 1931 and 
after a prolong negotiations the Gandhi-Irwin Agreement was 
signed on the 4th March 1931. The movement was declared 
provisionally suspended. The Agreement was criticised by many 
as the most disappointing document. Because no major demand 
of the Congress was conceded. The general public particularly 
the youth felt against the Gandhi-Irwin Agreement. Even 
Jawaharlal had admitted that it was ’'not popular.” 

Now a session of the Congress was hastily convened at 
Karachi in March 1931. 

In Karachi Congress at least principally on Nehru’s initia¬ 
tive a resolution on Fundamental Rights and the National Econo¬ 
mic Programme was adopted. Along with other things, it sti¬ 
pulated that the state should control mineral resources and the 
key industries. In agrarian sector, the resolution stipulated 
substantial reduction of land revenue and rent with total 
exemption in the case of uneconomic holding of land, a progres¬ 
sive tax on agricultural income adove a certain level and gra¬ 
dual inheritance tax. It also stipulated for right to strike. The 
resolution reflected the impact of the Russian Revolution to 
some extent, no doubt, but it could not satisfy fully the left- 
wing section of the Indian National Congress. K. M. Munshi 
tauntingly commented; ’Tt shocked the bourgeoisie but did not 
placate the ardent Marxists.” Nevertheless it should be remem¬ 
bered that this was the first time that the Indian National 
Congress had adopted certain socio-economic programme. But 
the demoralisation and bewilderment among the Congress rank 

Nehru wrote In his autobiography {p-266): "In the Karachi resolution 
it took a step, a very short step, in a socialist direction by advocating 
nationalisation of key industries and services, and various other mea¬ 
sures to lessen the burden on the poor and increase it on the rich. This 
was not socialism at all...” 
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and file reigned supreme after the suspension of the Civil 
Disobedience Movement. The membership of the Congress fell 
down to mere half-a million. 

Gandhiji went to London to attend the Second Round 
Table Conference convened by the British Government to find a 
solution of 'India’s problems.’ The British Government was not 
at all serious in even implementing the Agreement signed with 
Gandhiji. During his absence from the country, the British 
government had not hesitated to infringe the Agreement in 
letter and in spirit. The Round Table Conference failed. On 
January 4, 1932, Gandhiji was arrested, the whole leadership 
of the Congress was detained, and moreover it was made illegal. 

In this situation the Indian people took up the leadership 
and fought vailantly for many months. Repression did not 
deter them to accept the challenge of the British government. 
The ban on the Congress was not lifted till June 1934. 

In this period of utter confusion in national movement 
when the communal virus had appeared in a big way in India, 
the disillusioned younger generation took up terrorism again 
(Chittagong Armoury Raid as for example), the philosophy of 
socialism was not less gaining ground at least among the advan¬ 
ced section of Indian people. The example of the rapid advance 
of Soviet Russia provided them a new path. Tagore’s Letters 
from Russia had exercised deep influence on educated section of 
our people as we have already observed. Prof. Hiren Mukherjee 
writes: "...a C. V. Raman had formed, from 1925 onwards, 
golden bonds of amity between Soviet and Indian scientists; an 
E. V. Ramaswami Naicker ('Periyar’) had gone to the USSR and 
applauded its materialist philosophy and the amazing success 
of its 'nationalist’ policy; a Subhas Chandra Bose felt that India 
must prepare for the 'forced march’ that the dedicated cadres of 
Bolshevism had led for the country’s renovation...”** 

Acharya Narendra Dev’s speech at the foundation Congress 
of the Congress Socialist Party in 1934 bear testimony to the 
deep influence of Russian revolution in the thought process of 
advanced section of national liberation movement in India. 

Acharya Narendra Dev had exerted tremendous influence 
on his comrades and the people of north India. The celebrated 

62. Hiren Mukherjee—Under Communion’s Crimson ^Colours, op. clt. 

P-105. 
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scholar Rahul Sanskrityan says: “He was a scholar, serious 
thinker, a person full of wit and humour and an idealist. He 
was a staunch believer in socialism. Marx had influenced him 
considerably. I was attracted by communism, and the two par¬ 
ties, socialist and communist, did not have good relations. Yet 
our personal relations always remained cordial and unchanged. 
We had translated the 'Communist Manifesto’ together, when I 
was in Kashi Vidyapith during Salt Satyagraha. It was printed 
in Prem Chand’s press... 

Since 1934, the national movement began to speedy re¬ 
covery from lullness. Nehru also admitted in his speech at 
Lucknow Congress (Easter, 1936) that "organisationally we have 
lost that intimate touch that we had” with the masses. In this 
connection he raised the example of the Soviet Union—about 
Soviet democracy. One of the charges against the Soviet Union 
was that democracy was not existing there. Nehru replied in 
his own inimitable style : "Russia is not supposed to be a demo¬ 
cratic country after the Western pattern, yet we find the essen¬ 
tials of democracy present in far greater degree amongst the 
masses there than anywhere else. The six hundred thousand 
towns and villages there have a vast democratic organisation^ 
each with its own soviet constantly discussing, debating, criticis¬ 
ing in the formulation of policy, electing representatives to 
higher committees. This organisation as citizens covers the 
entire population over 18 years of age. There is yet another vast 
organisation of the people as producers, and a third, equally 
vast, as consumers. And thus scores of millions of men and 
women are constantly taking part in the discussion of public 
affairs and actually in the administration of the country. There 
has been no such practical application of the democratic process 
in history,®* 

Nehru also observed in his 'Discovery of India’ that in 
"the Soviet territories, a new conception of human freedom and 
social equality fought despartely against a host of enemies.” 

* Munshi Premchand was one of the topmost novelists and short-story 
writers in Hindi and Urdu. He was also deeply influenced by the 
Russian Revolution, 

88. Quoted from Rahul Sahkrityan’s Hindi book 'Jinka main Kritajna’, 
Pp-l&3-84 by Prabhakar Machwe—Rahul Sanskrityayan, Sahitya 
Akademi, 1978, p-40. 

64. Congress Presidential Speeches,—op, cit. p-306. 
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The teachings of the October Revolution, the example of 
its great leader Lenin and his study of Marx and Engels pro¬ 
duced powerful effects on Nehru’s mind which were evident in 
his speeches. He wrote in his book “Discovery of India” : “A 
study of Marx and Lenin produced a powerful effect on my mind 
and helped me to see history and current affairs in a new light. 
The long chain of history and of social development appeared 
to have some meaning, some sequence, and the future lost some 
of its obscurity. The practical achievements of the Soviet Union 
were also tremendously impressive...! had no doubt that the 
Soviet Revolution had advanced society by a great leap and 
had lit a bright flame which could not be smothered, and that 
it had laid the foundations for the new civilisation towards 
which the world could advance.”®® 

Jawaharlal spoke with great conviction about the role of 
the Soviet Union and her real significance in his presidential 
speech at Lucknow Congress in 1936. “And right across a vast 
area in Europe and Asia, in the Soviet territories, a new concep¬ 
tion of human freedom and social equality fought desperately 
against a host of enemies.” 

Referring to the gret economic depression in the capitalist 
world and its consequences on working people, Nehru said in 
his same speech: “Everywhere conflicts grew and a great depres¬ 
sion overwhelmed the world and there was a progressive deteri¬ 
oration everywhere except in the wide-flung Soviet territories 
of the USSR where, in marked contrast with the rest of the 
world, astonishing progress was made in every direction.” 

Jawaharlal Nehru in his speech explained about the emer¬ 
gence of two rival economic and political systems. He said; “Two 
rival economic and political systems faced each other in the 
world, and though they tolerated each other for a while, there 
was an inherent antagonism between them, and they played 
for mastery on the stage of the world. One of them was the 
capitalist order which had inevitably developed into vast 
imperialisms, which having swallowed the colonial world, were 
intent on eating each other up. Powerful still and fearful of 
war, which might endanger their possessions, yet they came 
into inevitable conflict with each other and preapared feverishly 
for war. They were quite unable to solve the problems that 

W. J. Nehru—Discovery of India, New Delhi, 1986 p-20. 
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threatened them and helplessly they submitted to slow decay. 
The other was the new socialist order of the USSR which went 
from progress to progress, though often at terrible cost, and 
where the problems of the capitalist world had ceased to 
exist.”®® 

Meanwhile Hitler fascists captured power in Germany 
in 1933. Nehru clearly understood how fascism arose in the 
world. When Hitler captured power in Germany in January 
1933, Nehru in a letter to his daughter Indira in June 
1933 clearly explained the causes of the rise of fascism: ’’When¬ 
ever the workers become powerful”, he wrote, "and actually 
threaten the capitalistic state, the capitalist class naturally tries 
to save itself. Usually, such a threat from the workers comes 
in times of violent economic crisis. If the owning and ruling 
class cannot put down the workers in the ordinary democratic 
way by using the police and the army, then it adopts the fascist 
method. This consists in creating a popular mass movement 
with some slogans which appeal to the crowd, meant for the 
protection of the owning capitalist class. The backbone for this 
movement comes from the lower middle class, most of them 
suffering from unemployment and many of the politically back¬ 
ward and unorganised workers and peasants are also attracted 
to it by the slogans and hopes of bettering their position. Such 
a movement is financially helped by the big bourgeoisie who 
hope to profit by it.”®^ 

In his Lucknow speech also Nehru clearly explained the 
background of rising of fascism in a lucid style and stated that 
the nationalists and the socialists were opposing fascism. 

’’Capitalism, in its difficulties, took to Fascism with all its 
brutal suppression of what western civilisation had apparently 
stood for; it became, even in some of its homelands, what is 
Imperialist counterpart had long been in the subject colonial 
countries. Fascism and Imperialism thus stood out as the two 

M. Congress Presidential Speeches, op. cit. Pp-283-84. 

• He agreed with the formulation of G. D. H. Cole that planning was a 
part of socialism. In a letter to Indira he wrote: "Everybody talks of 
'planning* now, and of Five-Year and Ten-Year and Three-Year Plans. 
The Soviets have put magic into the word." 9 July 1933, Glimpses of 
World History, p-887. 

€S. Quoted in "India's Anti-Fascist Traditions", by P. Saha, p-3. 
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faces of the new decaying Capitalism and though varied in 
different countries according to national characteiystics and 
economic and political conditions, they represented the same 
forces of reaction and supported each other, and at the same 
time came into conflict with each other, for such conflict was 
inherent in their very nature. Socialism in the West and the 
rising nationalisms of the eastern and the other dependent 
countries opposed this combination of Fascism and Imperialism. 
Nationalism in the East, it must be remembered, was essentially 
different from the new and terribly narrow nationalism of 
Fascist countries; the former was the historical urge to freedom, 
the latter the last refuge of reaction. 

Thus we see the world divided up into two vast groups 
to-day—the Imperialist and Fascist on one side, the Socialist 
and Nationalist on the other.”®® 

Giving in nutshell the political situation of the whole world 
in a real historical perspective, Nehru explained that the only 
key to the solution of todays problems lied on socialism and the 
Soviet Union was the example of real socialism. 

Said he: ’'Subject peoples struggling for freedom and 
imperialism crushing them down; exploited classes facing their 
exploiters and seeking freedom and equality. Italian imperia¬ 
lism bombing and killing the brave Ethiopians; Japanese 
imperialism continuing its aggression in North China and 
Mongolia; British imperialism piously objecting to other coun¬ 
tries misbehaving, yet carrying on in much the same way in 
India and the Frontier; and behind it all a decaying economic 
order which intensifies all these conflicts. Can we not see an 
organic connection in all these various phenomenon ?” 

Then he said : "I am convinced that the only key to the 
solution of world’s problems and of India’s problems lies in 
socialism, and when I use this word I do so not in a vague 
humanitarian way but in the scientific, economic sense. Socialism 
is, however, something even more than an economic doctrine; 
it is a philosophy of life and as such also it appeals to me. I see 
no ending of poverty, the vast unemployment, the degradation 
and the subjection of the Indian people except through socia¬ 
lism.” He found in the Soviet Union some glimpses of it. "Some 
glimpse we can have of this new civilisation in the. territories 


68. Congress Presidential Speeches, op. cit. Pp-284-85. 
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of the USSR”, he said. He added with firm conviction: ’‘If the 
future is full of hope it is largely because of Soviet Russia and 
what it has done, and I am convinced that if some world catas¬ 
trophe does not intervene, this new civilization will spread to 
other lands and put an end to the wars and conflicts which 
capitalism feeds. 

Nehru wrote also in his ‘Autobiography’ : ‘‘I had long been 
drawn to socialism and communism, and Russia had appealed to 
me.” But some aspects of Soviet Russia did not appeal to him, 
particularly violence. But he added that the ‘‘violence of the 
capitalist order seemed inherent in it; whilst the violence of 
Russia, bad though it was, aimed at a new order based on peace 
and cooperation and real freedom for the masses. With all her 
blunders, Soviet Russia had triumphed over enormous difficulties 
and taken great strides towards this new order. While the rest 
of the world was in the grip of the depression and going back¬ 
ward in some ways, in the Soviet country a great new world 
was being built up before our eyes. Russia, following the great 
L-enin, looked into the future and thought only of what was to 
be, while other countries lay numbed under the dead hand of 
the past and spent their energy in preserving the useless relics 
of a bygone age.”‘" 

The impact of Nehru’s speeches eulogising socialism and 
the Soviet Union will be evident from the reaction of the rabid 
anti-Soviet and anti-socialist lobby among the Indian capitalists. 
They became alarmed at the speech of Nehru at Lucknow 
Congress. Twentyone leading capitalists charged him spreading 
Soviet type of socialism. He had illustrated his conception of 
socialism, they argued, by describing what was happening in the 
Soviet Union as the inauguration of "the new civilisation.” 
Chunilal Setalvad, a prominent Indian capitalist of this group, 
put it, ‘‘though he calls his creed socialism, it is really commu¬ 
nism and Bolshevism of the Russian type,” "The socialist section 
of the Congress was gaining ground,” he warned, "and it may 
be that with the powerful advocacy of the Pandit, they will 
capture the Congress much sooner than people believe.” Another 
industrialist of repute Homi Modi warned: "His meaning is 
clear and the programme is fairly definite. First, political inr? 

69. Congress Presidential Speeches, op. cit. Pp-293-94. 
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dependence, and then, a Soviet State, in which vested interests, 
property jrights and the motives of profit will have no place at 
all. Let these minds are running in the direction of intermediate 
stages and pleasant halting places not forget that they are ready 
buying a through ticket to Moscow.”’^ 

Nehru was also a target of right-wing leadership of the 
Indian National Congress. Aruna Asaf Ali writes: "However, 
the ’international minded’ Nehru was always a target of cynical 
remarks by the more senior and ’nationalist’ eleders of the 
Congress Working Committee. They were never really recon¬ 
ciled to Nehru's forceful championship of other people’s move¬ 
ments and wars of liberation which were then current in many 
continents. International issues according to these leaders should 
not be taken seriously as they were irrelevant and unnecess¬ 
ary.”^^ 

But those leaders were unable to tolerate Nehru’s econo¬ 
mic and social ideas which were influenced by the teachings of 
the Russian Revolution. Sardar Ballabhbhai Patel, C. Rajago- 
palachariar, J. B. Kripalani, Jairamdas Daultaram and Jama- 
nalal Bajaj wrote to Nehru on July 29, 1936, just a few weeks 
after the Indian capitalists reaction against Nehru’s utterances 
on socialism,: "We feel the preaching and emphasizing of socia¬ 
lism at this stage by the President and other socialist members 
of the Working Committee, while the Congress has not adopted 
it, is prejudicial to the best interest of the country and to the 
success of the national struggle for freedom.”^^ 

"The Statesman” severely criticising Nehru’s speech com¬ 
mented ; "The Pandit tells us that he is a Communist and a 
Socialist. He wants a revolution, and the end of private pro¬ 
perty, the abolition of vested interests. He has read the Webbs’ 
new book on Russia and is tremendously impressed. He is also, 
like any English member of the Independent Labour Party, 
convinced that British rule in India is imperialist tyranny...” 

"We ask you! Let the Pandit tell that to Stalin or any oi 
the other framers of the Russian paradise. Let him tell that to 
the shades of any of his ancestors before the British came. Let 

71. Nationalism and Colonialism in Modern India, Bipanchandra, New 
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him tell it to the concealed Communist leaders in Berlin, Vienna 
or Rome.”^^ 

Jawaharlal’s radical thinking was strengthened during 
his short visit to Europe from November 1935 to January 1936. 
S. Gopal writes; "The most lasting impression on Jawaharlal 
was made not by any Englisman but by Krishna Menon, *whom 
he then met for the first time. 'He is very able and energetic 
and is highly thought of an intellectual, journalistic and left 
wing labour circles. He has the virtues and failings of the 
intellectual.’ 

However, it so happened that at Lausanne Jawaharlal met 
by chance Ben Bradley, who was also a patient at the clinic, and 
Palme Dutt who had come to see Bradley. Palme Dutt and 
Jawaharlal spent three days together, and the British Commu¬ 
nist found the 'Professor’, as Jawaharlal was known in Commu¬ 
nist circles, very receptive. He agreed that the Congress was, 
on the whole, moving towards the right, but was himself willing 
to work in close collaboration with the Communists. He was 
not well read in Marxism but was persuaded of its validity and 
emotionally inclined toward it. He also had a deep admiration 
for the achievements of the Soviet Union. Russia was the land 
of the future. 'With all its defects and mistakes and ruthless¬ 
ness, it is taking visible vital shape there, stumbling occasionally 
but ever marching forward.’ "Jawaharlal according to Palme 
Dutt, promised that he would, as president of the Congress, do 
all he could to promote the Communist Party in India, and he 
even gave a series of specific undertakings as to what he would 
try to do.”’° 

By the summer of 1935, the thesis of Dimitrov for a broad 
anti-imperialist anti-fascist united front was accepted at the 
Seventh Congress of the Communist International. The inter¬ 
view given by Jawaharlal over two years ago declaring that the 
choice lay between communism and fascism and he preferred 

74. The Statesman, 13 April 1936. 
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the former, was now highlighted in International Press Corres- 
ponednce. (4 Jauaary, 1936) 

Nehru also wrote in his autobiography (p-591): "As 
between fascism and cbmmunism my sypmpathies are entirely 
with communism." 

This period also witnessed Italian attack on Abyssinia, the 
continuing Japanese aggression in North China and Mongolia, 
the rivalries and conflicts of the great imperialist powers, and 
the feverish growth of armaments, and a vast and terrible war 
threatened the world. In Faizpur session of the Indian National 
Congress (December 1936) Jawaharlal correctly analysed the 
world situation in the following words : "In Europe Fascism has 
been pursuing its triumphant course, speaking ever in a more 
strident voice, introducing an open gangsterism in international 
affairs. Based as it is on hatred and violence and dreams of 
war, it leads inevitable, unless it is checked in time, to world 
war. We have seen Abyssinia succumb to it; we see to-day the 
horror and tragedy of Spain." He lashed out the real culprits 
behind the wall who helped the fascist powers to grow. Said 
Nehru : "Nazi Germany took step after step to humilate the 
League and upset the European order, and the British 'National’ 
government followed meekly in its whispered blessing. Spam 
came there as an obvious and final test, a democratic govern¬ 
ment assailed by fascist-military rebellion aided by mercenary 
foreign troops. Here again while Fascist Powers helped the 
rebels, the League Powers proclaimed a futile policy of non¬ 
intervention, apparently designed to prevent the Spanish demo¬ 
cratic government from combating effectively the rebel menace." 

A significant peace movement developed in Europe against 
the meance of world war. Romain Holland, President of the 
World Committee for Struggle against War and Fascism invited 
the National Congress to participate in the ensuing world con¬ 
gress for peace in Europe. In September 1936, the Congress was 
held in Brussels. V. K. Krishna Menon represented the Indian 
National Congress there. 

A manifesto sponsored by the Progressive Writers’ Asso¬ 
ciation of India was sent to the Peace Conference convened by 
Remain Holland on September 3, 1936 at Brussels, as also to 
the Conference in Defence of Culture in Paris. In Jhat manifesto 
signed by eminent jvriters like Rabindranath Tagore, Sarat 
Chandra Chattopadahya, Munsi Prem Chand, Prafulla Chandra 
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Ray, Jawaharlal Nehru, Pramatha Choudhury, Ramananda 
Chatterjee and Nandalal Bose strongly condemned fascism and 
imperialism alike and pledged "On our own and on behalf of 
our countrymen we take this opportunity to declare with one 
voice with the people of other countries that we detest war and 
want to abjure it and that we have no interest in war.”^® An 
Indian Committee of the League Against Fascism and War was 
set up in Calcutta with Rabindranath as President and Saumen- 
dranath Tagore as General Secretary. 

The rally of celebrated intellectuals of India against fas¬ 
cism and war was viewed with alarm by the British govern¬ 
ment. In a report the British authorities in India expressed 
concern at the "growth of intellectual communism.’’ It states: 
"In India this growth of intellectual communism is shown by the 
Indian Progressive Writers’ Association." It laments : "Another 
example of the same invidious force behind this negative pro¬ 
paganda of Bolshevism, which has claimed success in winning 
over many unsuspicious people, is the 'anti-war’ and the 'World 
Peace' movements. Again it must be emphasized that the large 
majority of the supporters of such movements are no more than 
well-meaning pacifists, but whose sincere humanitarian feelings 
are an asset of which Communists take full advantage.” It adds 
further: "A similar explanation can be applied to other aspects 
of intellctual communism, e. g. the Civil Liberties Union, Friends 
of the Soviet Union, Spain Aid Committee, League Against 
Imperialism, etc." 

The international outlook in the mainstream of the natio¬ 
nal liberation movement is also pronounced in this period. A 
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Bengal Government intelligent report tells about the political 
situation during the year 1938; 'There was a growing* interest 
displayed in international politics and the malignant influence 
of 'British imperialism’ was detected and denounced in the atti¬ 
tude adopted by the His Majesty’s Government towards the 
Japanese invasion of China, the civil war in Spain, and the 
trouble in Palestine. On the otherhand Great Britain was 
unhesitatingly accused of pursuing a weak and selfish policy in 
connection with the incorporation of Austria within the German 
Reich and with the 'betryal’ of Czechoslovakia.” The report 
further adds: "The celebration of 'Days’ continued to be en¬ 
couraged by the Congress for the purpose of political agitation, 
and 'China Day’, 'Lenin Day’, 'Independence Day’, 'Students’ 
Unity Day’, 'Meerut Conspiracy Day’, 'May Day’, 'Carters’ Mar¬ 
tyrs Day’, 'November Revolution Day’, 'Anti-Federation Day’, 
'Palestine Day’, 'Anti-War Day’, were successfully observed. 
More than eleven hundred meetings of a socialist or communist 
character were held during the year, and with all of these 
Congress was associated in some degree.” (I. B. Lord Sinha Road, 
187/1940) 


The All India Students’ Federation : 

We have already observed that the students and youths 
had played an important part in the national liberation move¬ 
ment. In the Non-cooperation days, in Civil Disobedience move¬ 
ment or in the activities of the national revolutionaries, the 
students and youths were in the forefront. During the 1920s 
students organisations sprang up in different educational insti¬ 
tutions all over India. The students and youths had more recep¬ 
tive minds than their seniors. Naturally the teachings of Russian 
revolution were able to influence the students and youths more 
than the elder peoples. We find young radicals took path of 
rallying the workers and peasants in order to strengthen the 
swaraj movement as well as to end the age-old exploitation of 
man by man. 

During the changed national-international situation in the 
thirties the first all India organisation of theindian students 
came into being in Lucknow in August 1936. iSat was the All 
India Students’ Federation. Mohammad Ali Jinnah presided over 
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the foundation conference of the Students’ Federation and 
Jawaharlal Nehru inaugurated it. 

Three months later, a second conference of the Federation 
held at Lahore under the presidency of Sarat Chandra Bose 
which adopted a constitution of the Federation. Sarat Chandra 
Bose in his presidential speech, dealt exclusively with politics 
and called attention to "the coming proletarian revolution.” ‘Tt 
is your duty”, he told the students, "to see that the activities of 
the intellectuals are linked up with those of the proletarian 
workers.”^® 

The speech of Sarat Chandra Bose bore the imprint of the 
Russian Revolution. 

In the third conference (1938) of the All India Students’ 
Federation, a markedly pro-Soviet resolution was adopted. It 
Says : 

"This conference is of emphatic opinion that Soviet Russia 
is the country in the whole world which is consistently follow¬ 
ing the policy of peace and progress, whilst its very existence 
serves as a beacon-light to the oppressed of all nationalities in 
general and the International Student movement in particular. 
It calls upon all students in the different countries of the world 
to emphatically condemn any aggression by fascist or capitalist 
countries on the Soviet Union and help it morally and materially 
in the event of any attack. This conference congratulates the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on its successful completion 
of twenty years of Socialist construction in Russia and views 
with great satisfaction the inauguration of the new Constitution, 
the most democratic in the world.” 


Impact of Soviet Planning on India: 

Jawaharlal Nehru was very much impressed by the rapid 

progress of a backward country like Russia within a short span 

78. Mitra—Annual Registrar, 1936, Vol. II, p-508, Quoted by Overstreet 
and Windmiller-Communism in India, op. cit. p-396. 

79. Mitra—Annual Registrar, 1938 Vol. I, Pp-413-14. 

• It was the All India Student’s Federation understood first the true 
implications of nazi attack on the Soviet Union in June 1941 and adop¬ 
ted a resolution in Patna extending all support to the Soviet Union 
at the time of its travail and branded the war as "People's War” since 
then. 
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of time. He has expressed admiration of Soviet Five Year Plans 
often. Addressing the National Academy of Sciences *in March 
1938, he commented ; '’We have seen in Soviet Russia how a 
consciously-held objective, backed by coordinated effort, can 
change a backward country into an advanced industrial state 
with an ever rising standard of living. Some such methods we 
shall have to pursue if we are to make rapid progress.” 

The spectacular success of the Soviet Union in its first 
Five Year Plan (1928-32) had convinced the nationalists of India 
the utility of the planned economy. Jawaharlal Nehru’s above 
speech and his letter to his daughter Indira Gandhi, clearly 
testifies to it. 

The noted economist V. B. Singh writes in his article 
"Soviet Impact on Indian Planning” : "Talking to Mende, Nehru 
recalled, some thirty years later, that the thing that impressed 
us most was this idea of planning; and more especially, the 
stories we heard of the tremendous changes in the Central Asian 
parts which were very backward.””*^ 

We have already noted that the Soviet example of elimi¬ 
nating poverty influenced the National Congress in passing the 
famous Karachi resolution in 1931 which declared that "politi¬ 
cal freedom should include economic freedom for the starving 
millions.” Visvesvaraya’s Planned Economy for India, (1936) 
bears the imprint of Soviet planning. 

In the Haripura session of the Indian National Congress, 
president Subhas Chandra Bose proposed to set up a planning 
commission "to eradicate poverty from our country.” "The 
state”, he said further, "on the advice of a Planning Commission, 
will have to adopt a comprehensive scheme for gradually socia¬ 
lizing our entire agricultural and industrial system in the 
spheres of both production and distribution,”®’ 

Accordingly the Indian National Congress set up the 
National Planning Committee (NPC) with Jawaharlal Nehru as 
chairman and Professor K. T. Shah as secretary. The newly 
formed National Planning Committee noted that "planning in 
India...is synonymous with the development of large scale, 


80. October Revolution and India’s Independence, New Dlehi, 1077 op. 

cit. Pp-173-74. ^ 

81. Congress Presidential Speeches—op. cit. p-323. 
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modern mechanised industry.” The Committee consisted many 
eminent personalities like the scientist Meghnad Saha. His 
biographers Santimay and Enakshi Chatterjee say: "The Com¬ 
mittee started its work immediately. Saha was Chairman of the 
Fuel and Power sub-committee and a member of the sub-com¬ 
mittee on River Control and Irrigation besides being a member 
of the main committee. The Committee met for the last time 
in March 1939 in New Delhi. The interim report submitted to 
the President of the Indian National Congress, Dr. Pattabhi 
Sitaramaya consisted of 26 volumes.”^^ 

One can notice the idea of planning was the direct outcome 
of Soviet experiment. It is in this background various plans 
were sponsored by various groups in India to reconstruct her 
economy. We can mention in this connection Bombay Plan 
(sponsored by a team of industrialists led by J. R. D. Tata and 
G. D. Birla), the People’s Plan (by M. N. Roy) and the Gandhian 
Plan (by S. N. Agarwal). 

Meghnad Saha was tremendously influenced by the Soviet 
Planning. He "preferred Lenin to Gandhi. His preference for 
Lenin over Gandhi was entirely a matter of conviction. Judging 
from quotation of Lenin that communism is 'Soviet power plus 
electrification’, it is quite clear that Saha was drawn to the 
Soviet system for their advanced industrilisation which had per¬ 
formed a miracle in transforming a backward country.” (Santi¬ 
may and Enkshi Chatterjee—op. cit. p-94) Meghnad Saha belie¬ 
ved that our "aim should be to increase the standard of living 
for the poorest villager and that is where the Soviet model 
comes as an ideal example” (ibid, p-96). 

In an article in "Science and Culture”, a monthly journal 
of Natural and Cultural Sciences (October 1942) entitled: 
"Twentyfive years of the Soviet Union”, Meghnad Saha said 
about the Soviet Union thus: "The Russian Revolution was 
rightly regarded as the most momentous experiment with 
human society, as no other previous movement could approach 
it in the extensiveness of its programme, in the radical nature 
of its doctrines, and in the stupendoysness of the scale of opera- 


82. Meghnad Saha—Santimfior Chatterjee and Enakshi Chatterjee, 
National Book Trust, New Delhi, 1984, Pp-65-66. 
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tions.” He was deeply impressed by the tremendous success of 
the Soviet planning. He commented that the ’’Soviet experiment 
has been an unqualified success.” 

Meghnad Saha has studied the Soviet development in pro¬ 
per historical perspective. Writes he: ’’The Soviet Government, 
when they forcibly took over power from the previous regime, 
had in the forefront of its programme, the technological revolu¬ 
tion, and in spite of Civil Wars inside, invasions from outside, 
open hostility of foreign exploiters, and the jeers of doubting 
’Pundits’ like H. G. Wells and Will Durant, they kept to the 
programme with single-minded devotion. As we have mentio¬ 
ned earlier, the success of their programme (known popularly 
as the various five-year plans) is exemplified by the magnificent 
resistance which Soviet Russia has offered against the mightiest 
military machine the world has ever seen, but figures will be 
more convincing to an objective mind.” 

Meghnad Saha then lists the spectacular development of 
Soviet Russia in different fields. "Before the outbreak of her 
war”, he writes, "with Germany, Russia had increased her 
production of electrical power by 20 times (from 2500 million 
units in 1916 to 50,000 million units in 1939); she had developed 
her mineral industries (oil, iron, coal) nearly as many times. 
She had built up her heavy industries—including chemicals, 
automobiles, aeroplanes, and transport, from almost nothing to 
a fair degree of self-sufficiency with exclusively Russian capital 
and Russian technical personnel...She has made large-scale use 
of science for the national development of her agriculture, has 
introduced new and revolutionary methods like vernalisation, 
developed huge tracts of cultivable waste. The standard of living 
has risen appreciably and wealth has been much more openly 
distributed. Even her enemies, declared or undeclared, have 
paid a compliment to her by copying in part her methods of 
production, development of natural resources and control and 
distribution of the wealth so created.” 

He correctly made a forecast that "as far as the Technogi- 
cal Revolution is concerned, the success of Russia has been com¬ 
pleted and unqualified, and if Russia were allowed to develop 
her resources undisturbed, she would have attained a prosperity 
and a strength unqualified in the history of the world.” 
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International Outlook: 

It is a fact of history that till the Russian Revolution, 
particularly till 1920s opposition to imperialism and internatio¬ 
nal reaction was confined to a few outstanding individuals. 
India’s independence struggle was not considered as a part of 
the world problem. Rather independence of India was con¬ 
sidered out of world context. But in the 1920s it was changed 
and took a definite turn due to the impact of Russian Revolu¬ 
tion. Indian national leaders particularly Jawaharlal Nehru 
began to think of India’s independence not isolatedly of world 
context. Nehru thus put it in his forewords to Dr. Rammonohur 
Lohia’s book 'Indian Foreign Policy’ (foreword to Political and 
Economic Studies No. 12) on May 26, 1938. "As early as 1921 
it (National Congress) passed a resolution on the foreign policy 
of India assuring our neighbouring countries of our friendship 
for them. As the war danger developed the Congress expressed 
itself clearly and declared that India would be no party to 
imperialist war. We are interested in the fate of Ethiopia, we 
protested against Japanese aggression in China, we sided whole¬ 
heartedly with the Spanish Government in its heroic fight 
against foreign invasion and domestic rebellion. The problem of 
India is an essential part of the world problem." 

The realisation in concrete term that the problem of India 
was interlinked with the world problem and that India could 
not remain indifferent to the happenings in other countries was 
the outcome of the impact .of the October Revolution. This 
international outlook of our national liberation movement is a 
glorious part of our tradition. Our national liberation movement 
could not remain indifferent when fascist barbarism was spread¬ 
ing throughout the world and when the existence of the Soviet 
Union was in peril. 

We respectfully recall the glorious role played by Nehru 
and his associates like Sarojini Naidu, Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad inside the National Congress and communists and other 
leftists outside it to mobilise public opinion against international 
fascism and expressed admiration for the successful experie- 
ment of socialist principles in Soviet Russia. They clearly 
understood that the Soviet experiment had shown them the way 
for a better future. One of the founders of the Congress Socia- 
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list Party, Acharya Narendra Dev exclaiming the Soviet Union 
in his presidential speech of the first session of th^ Congress 
Socialist Party held in May 1934 said ; "It (socialism) is no longer 
a mere principle and dogma, but is being translated into action 
at least in one country. The Russian experience is going on be¬ 
fore our eyes and we can study the experiment and form our 
own conclusions. Russia is the only land without unemploy¬ 
ment. The great merits of its planned economy are being freely 
recognised even by capitalists who borrowed the ideas from 
Russia for application to their capitalist economy. In Russia, 
factories, land, transport and the credit system have been socia¬ 
lised, the collectivisation of farming is taking place. In place 
of anarchy, we have planned guidance of economic development. 
The foundation of socialist economy has been well laid. The 
level of production is being continually raised, and with it the 
standard of life of the masses. The First Five Year Plan had a 
tremendous success and the Second Plan is being accomplished. 
The fact that the Soviet state is progressing rapidly despite the 
hostility of an antagonistic world and even in the midst of 
widespread economic crisis is in itself a proof positive that it 
has a message to give. It is not necessary that other countries 
should traverse all the stages Russia has passed through, nor 
is it necessary that it should implicitly follow the Soviet plans 
in every little detail. The policies can only be adjudged with 
reference to the particular circumstances of each case but it is 
also clear that the Russian experiment has undoubtedly much 
to teach and has facilitated the task of others who may have to 
embark upon the socialist experiment."®® 


Anti-Fascist Stand of National Movement: 

The individual reactions of our writers like Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore is well known, Tagore, as the spokesman of 


83. Quoted by Ananda Gupta, op. cit, p-23. 

The excerpts are taken the present writer’s pamhlet: "India’s Anti- 
Fascist Traditions’’ published on the occasion of the 40th anniversary 
of the Victory Over Fascism in 1985, Calcutta. Indo-GDR Friendship 
Society. & also Anti-Fascist Traditions in Bengal, *tiUblished by Indo- 
GDR Friendship Society, Calcutta, 1989. 
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India’s conscience, time and again condemned fascism. His 
condemnation of Japanese aggression in China, Italy’s attack on 
Ethiopia and Hitler’s attack on Poland are well-known histori¬ 
cal facts. We are only quoting here his sharp reaction when 
Franco aided and abetted by international fascism was ravaging 
Spain. In an appeal to the people he wrote: "In Spain world 
civilisation is being menaced and trampled under foot. Against 
the democratic Government of the Spanish people, Franco has 
raised the standard of revolt. International fascism is pouring 
men and money in aid of the rebels. Moors and foreign legion¬ 
aries are sweeping over the beautiful plains of Spain leaving 
behind them a trail of death and desolation...This devastating 
tide of international fascism must be checked...civilisation must 
be saved from its being swamped by barbarism.” 

"In this hour of supreme trial and sufferings of the Spanish 
people, I appeal to the conscience of humanity. Help the peo¬ 
ple’s front in Spain, help the Government of the people, cry in 
a million voice halt to reaction, come in your millions to the 
aid of democracy to the success of civilisation and culture,” 

The timely reference to Spain made by Jawaharlal Nehru 
in his presidential speech at Faizpur session of the Indian 
National Congress in December 1936 had an abiding effect on 
the Indian community in Great Britain and more particularly 
on the young Indian students. An Indian Spain Aid Committee 
was constituted in England with V. K. Krishna Menon as Chair¬ 
man and Mrs. Sheri Saklatvala, the wife of departed Communist 
leader Shapurji Saklatvala as Treasurer. Dr, & Mrs. Bhatta- 
charya, Dr. & Mrs. D. N. Dutta, Mr. C. M. Master, Miss Gandhi, 
Dr, S. C. Mehta, Dr. H. P. Moolgaokar, Dr. Mulak Raj Anand 
and Miss Saklatvala were actively connected with the raising 
of fund. The Committee got favourable response from the Indian 
students all over Britain. Jawaharlal Nehru had sent a hand¬ 
some donation to the fund. A plan was finalised to form a Saklat¬ 
vala Column in the International Brigade. Moreover a sum of 
<£ 500 was decided to be raised to send an ambulance to Spain. 
Jawaharlal accompanied by Krishna Menon visited the Spanish 
front. Three Indian students including Rajani Patel went to 
Spain to attend a conference to express solidarity with the fight¬ 
ing Spain. Ultimately a Saklatvala Battalion 800 strong fought 
in Spain and earned praise from Spanish military commanders* 

11 
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Gopal Mukund Huddar fought in that battalion for jiearly two 
years along with the anti-fascist fighters of the world.* 

Jawaharlal Nehru’s reference to Spain in his presidential 
speech at Faizpur was highly welcomed by progressives in 
Britain. In a public meeting at the Battersea Town hall on 17 
January 1937, to commemorate the death of Shapurji Saklatvala 
and Ralph Fox attended by Mulak Raj Anand and Krishna 
Menon, the British Communist leader Harry Politt in course of 
his speech hoped that "the reference to Spain made by Pandit 
Nehru in his speech at Faizpur will find a warm echo through¬ 
out the anti-fascist and anti-imperialist movement." In his 
speech Nehru said "In Spain today our battle are being fought 
and we watch this struggle not merely with the sympathy of 
friendly outsiders, but with the painful anxiety of those who 
themselves are involved in it.”*^* 

The individual reactions against fascism took a somewhat 
organised form inside the National Congress due to the initia¬ 
tive of Jawaharlal on the one side and the Communists on the 
other. Communists were then an influential section of the 
Indian National Congress. The Indian National Congress adop¬ 
ted numerous resolutions condemning fascism. The Congress 
wholeheartedly supported the Ethiopians when they were fight¬ 
ing against aggression. In unequivocal terms, the Congress ex¬ 
pressed "the sympathy of the Indian nation for those who are 


• Gopal Mukund Huddar wa,s born at Mandla, Central Province. In 
England he interested himself in the heroic struggle carried on by 
Spanish people against General Franco who was massacring innocent 
children and women’ 'to save Christianity with the help of the Moors.’ 
He enlisted in the Interna,tional Brigade under the name of 'John 
Smith’. According the 'Free Press’ corespondent before he was cap¬ 
tured he fought on the Ebro front and at the time of his capture he 
was holding an important position in the International Brigade. 

Franco’s army confined him in a cell three stones below the 
ground and for three daiys he with his fellow prisoners was without 
water and food. He suffered incredibly inhuman torture six months 
in Franco’s prison. At long last under the exchange terms he was 
released. He wrote a letter from London on 11 November 1938: 

"Spain gave me an opportunity to know Germans, Austriains, 
Americans, French, English, Czechs, Canadians etc. It is possible now 
to think internationally and to create internationaI«i(Centres for Indian 
propaganda." (Amrita Bazar Patrika, 22 December 1938) 

Amrita Bazar Patrika, 20 January & 30 January 1937. 
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90 heroically defending their country against imperialist aggres¬ 
sion.” and considered Abyssinia’s fight as "part of the fight of 
all exploited nations for freedom.” When China was attacked 
by militarist Japan, the National Congress viewed "with great 
concern and horror, the imperialist aggression of Japan in China 
attended with wanton cruelty and the bombing of the civil 
population.” The Congress even called upon the Indian people 
"to refrain from use of Japanese goods as a mark of this sym¬ 
pathy with the people of China.” In those days of great peril in 
China’s history, Marshal Chu Te, on behalf of the fighting 
Chinese people fervently appealed to India to help them in their 
"struggle by any and all means.” The response of the Indian 
people was instant and spontaneous. The sending of the Con¬ 
gress Medical Mission to China under Dr. Atal and supreme 
sacrifice of Dr. Kotnis has cemented the friendship between the 
two ancient peoples in their common struggle against imperia¬ 
lism and international fascism. Jawaharlal explaining the stand 
of the Congress in this regard, declared: "The Medical Mission 
that we sent to China or the foodstuifs that went from India to 
Spain were our methods of asserting our foreign policy and 
dissociating ourselves from the British.” 

Jawaharlal writes in his autobiography (p-601): "The 
reaction of the Spanish War on me indicates how, in my mind, 
the problem of India was tied up with other world problems. 
More and more I came to think that these separate problems, 
political or economic, in China, Abyssinia, Spain, Central 
Europe, India, or elesewhere, were facets of one and the same 
world problem...As peace was said to be indivisable in the pre¬ 
sent day world, so also freedom was indivisible, and the world 
could not continue for long part free, part unfree. The chall¬ 
enge of fascism and nazism was in essence the challenge of 
imperialism. They were twin brothers...” 

He further added: "The reaction to foreign events was 
not confined to me. Many others in India began, to some extent, 
to feel that way, and even the public was interested. This public 
interest was kept up by thousands of meetings and demonstra¬ 
tions that the Congress organised all over the country in sym¬ 
pathy with the people of China, Abyssinia, Palestine and Spain. 
Some attempts were also made by us to send aid, in the shape 
of medical supplies and|food, to China and Spain. This wider 
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interest in international affairs helped to raise our own national 
struggle to a higher level, and to lessen somewhat the'narrow¬ 
ness which is always a feature of nationalism.” 

Amrita Bazar Patrika in its leader on 1 January 1937 
comments: "The memories of the last war have not altogether 
faded away. To the war-weary world, Fascism has given a 
challenge. And today the civil war in Spain bids fair to seri¬ 
ously disturb the peace of the world. Germany has been openly 
sending troops to the aid of the Fascist insurgents. She knows 
that the other great powers, notably England and France, have 
made up their minds not to get embroiled in any other people’s 
war, except their own...But today peace has become almost as 
dangerous as war. Had England and France taken a firmer atti¬ 
tude, if they were in a bellicose mood, it is probable Abyssinia 
would have been saved and Spain, and possibly Europe.” 
Supporting Jawaharlal’s presidential speech it continues; "The 
Congress President has done much to cure us of this narrow 
mentality...that the question of our political freedom is not 
unrelated to the events that are happening in Europe.” 

When Czechoslovakia was raped by Nazi Germany, Subhas 
Chandra Bose as the President of the Indian National Congress 
sent a cable to President Benes which said: "Congress passed a 
resolution expressing profound sympathy for your people in 
their struggle for preserve freedom.” Earlier in the foreign 
policy resolution of the Tripuri Congress (1939) the Congress 
opposing the Munich Pact, the Anglo-Italian Pact and Franco 
Spain declared : "The Congress is opposed to imperialism and 
fascism alike and is convinced that world peace and progress 
required the ending of both of these...” 

When Nazi Germany attacked Poland violating all inter¬ 
national norms in September 1939, the Congress Working Com¬ 
mittee in its Wardha session unequivocally condemned Nazi 
Germany by adopting a resolution which said: "...It has seen 
in Fascism and Nazism the intensification of the principles of 
imperialism against which the Indian people have struggled for 
many years. The Working Committee must, therefore, unhesi¬ 
tatingly condemn the latest aggression of Nazi Germany against 
Poland and sympathise with those who resist it.” 

Mahatma Gandhi in a message to the Poles said: "Their 
cause is just and their victory certain. For God "Is always the 
upholder of justice.” | 
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It is apparent, therefore, that in spite of the limitations of 
ours being a dependent country, Indian national movement 
always condemned inperialism and fascism alike and stood by 
the victims in their legitimate struggle. Here we find close 
affinity of outlook between the national liberation movement of 
India and the Soviet Union. 

Nevertheless some nationalists and even some genuine 
socialists were unable to understand clearly the danger of fas¬ 
cism. Aruna Asaf Ali writes: *'Once, soon after the eruption of 
World War II in 1939, many of us, then unaware of the danger¬ 
ous implications of Hitlerism, tried to argue with Nehru that 
since Hitler and Mussolini were opposed to British imperialism, 
we in India should treat them as our allies in a common struggle. 
I was completely taken aback by his look of amazement, his 
(Nehru’s, P. S.) angry retort: 'It is a stupid thing to say.’ But 
within a matter of seconds he grew reflective and became our 
teacher explaining to us (the late Satyavati and Bahai Singh 
were present) that Hitler and Mussolini represented capitalism 
in its most reactionary garb, and that their talk of 'national 
socialism’ was nothing but a clock to confuse the masses.”®® 

The national leaders of India like Nehru and others could 
clearly perceive the importance of the existence of the Soviet 
Union and they also understood well why the imperialists and 
fascists were keen to wipe out the Soviet Union from the globe. 
In a letter to Maulana Azad *on February 22, 1940, Jawaharlal 
Nehru wrote that the whole policy of the British Government 
since the War began was one of "encourgaing all the reactionary 
elements in Europe and the Far East and even in America, and 
trying to weaken Russia which stood as a challenge to all these 
reactionary elements as well as to imperialism...While on the 
one hand fear of the growing Nazi power made them sometimes 
look to Russia for help, their dislike of Russia and of the growth 
of democracy was so great that they could not cooperate in any 
way with Russia. So till the last moment they followed the 
policy of appeasement towards Hitler and Mussolini and thereby 
strengthened them greatly. Their object was to get Hitler entan¬ 
gled in a war against Soviet Russia and thus weaken their chief 
enemies. On no account did they want Germany or Italy to have 
progressive regimes.” 

•5. Aruna Asaf Ali-Mainstrean op. cit.. 
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He added further: 'T think it would be a tragedy if Soviet 
Russia was cripled and weakened by a war against her, for 
then the only powerful opponent of imperialism Would be 
removed.”^*’ 

Even before that on January 24, 1940, in a letter to Mahatma 
Gandhi Nehru noted with great clarity that the most perilous 
feature of the situation emerging in Europe was a "consolida¬ 
tion of the imperialist and Fascist powers to fight Russia." 

Soviet Union’s conflict with Finland in this period had 
confused many patriots of India including Mahatma Gandhi. 
Even Nehru reacted shraply by writing in his letter to Gandhiji 
that "Russia has acted very wrongly in regard to Finland." But 
at the same time he condemned the League of Nations "which 
had never even discussed Fascist and Nazi aggressions and inva¬ 
sions, suddenly woke up to condemn Russia..." He had also 
correctly reminded us that "one must remember how this policy 
took shape because of the consistent attempts on the part of 
the British Government to encircle Russia. 

In his letter to Mahatma Gandhi referred above, Nehru 
added further that the "position is likely to grow much more 
complicated soon if the Western Powers mobilise against Russia 
and their intrigues with Italy succeeds They will call it a holy 
war against communism and under cover of that not only try 
to strengthen their own Empire but break up the socialist State 
of Soviet Russia. That would be a calamity from every point 
of view, quite apart from our agreement with Russian policy 
or not. I would beg of you to bear this in mind and to view 
Indian talks in this perspective. 

When Nazi Germany attacked the Soviet Union on June 
22, 1941, world politics changed fundamentally. The Congress 

86. A Bunch of Old Letters. (Written mostly to Jawaharlal Nehru and 
some written by him), Asia Publishing House, 1958, Pp-419-20, 421. 

87. Ibid. 

• In his presidential address in Ramgurh Congress in 1940 Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad said: Mr. Chamberlain’s Government, to which the exis¬ 
tence of Soviet Russia was much more unbeairable than the existence 
of Fascist Italy and Nazi Germany and which considered Russia to be 
a living challenge to British imperialism...it clearly and repeatedly 
encouraged Fascist and Nazi ambitions.” (Congress Presidential 
Speeches, op. cit. p-346) 

88. Ibid, p-415. 
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Working Committee noted this change and adopted a resolution 
at its Bardoli meeting in December 1941, which said : "The 
Soviet Union has stood for certain human, cultural and social 
values which are of great importance to the growth and pro¬ 
gress of humanity. The Working Committee consider that it 
would be tragedy in the cataclysm of war involved the destruc¬ 
tion of this endeavour and achievement. They have admired 
the astounding self-sacrifice and heroic courage of the Soviet 
people in defence of their country and freedom and send their 
warm sympathy.” 

Jawaharlal Nehru and his associates like Maulana Azad. 
Sarojini Naidu, Krishna Menon and others clearly saw that the 
defeat of international fascism was the necessary precondition 
for attainment of national independence of dependent countries 
including India. In an interview Nehru stated even before the 
beginning of the world war II: "We are anti-fascists and we 
think that a fascist victory will not only be disastrous for the 
world as a whole but bad for our own freedom.”*’^ 

Jawaharlal viewed India’s independence in the context of 
world situation. Narrow hatred for the British did not over¬ 
crowd his clear sense. He strongly condemned occasional ex¬ 
pression of pro-Japanese views of some individuals. He declared 
it was "a slave’s sentiment, a slave’s way of thinking to imagine 
that to get rid of one person who is dominating us we can expect 
another person to help us and to dominate us later.” Even on 
July 26, 1942 he declared: "While we desire independence that 
by itself is not the chief issue at present. The real issue is how 
to meet the present situation, how to repel aggression on India 
and how to help China and Russia and the common cause of 
the Allies.’”'" 

Gandhiji acknowledged Nehru as his 'Guru’ in this regard. 
He wrote on August 8, 1942 ; "The coming in of Japan will mean 
the end of China, and perhaps of Russia too. In these matters 
Pandit Nehru is my Guru. I don’t want to be instrument of 
Russia's defeat nor of China’s. If that happens, I would hate 
myself.” 

After the attack of Nazi Germany to the Soviet Union, the 
defence of the Soviet Union became the prime task of all demo- 

89, Times of India, May 3, 1939. 

90. India’s Anti-Fascist Traditions, op. cit. p-10. 
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crats, all anti-fascists, all anti-imperialists throughout the world. 
Jawaharlal Nehru as the representative of Indian people con¬ 
veyed a special message expressing the sympathy and solidarity 
of the Indian people for the heroic struggle of the Soviet people. 
The message was conveyed to Soviet Ambassador in London 
Ivan Maisky by his friend Krishna Menon in 1942. Nehru also 
suggested sending of a goodwill mission of representatives of 
the Indian freedom fighters to the Soviet Union in the same 
year.®^ 

'The National Herald’ of January 9, 1942 reported : "Mr. 
V. K. Krishna Menon called at the Soviet Embassy on M. 
Maisky’s return from Moscow and, under instructions from 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, conveyed the latter’s message ex¬ 
pressing sympathy and solidarity with Russia on behalf of the 
Indian people. The interview lasted 45 minutes and was most 
friendly.’’ 

Nehru observed: "Why, above all others, had the Russians 
and other peoples of the Soviet Union fought with such courage, 
tenacity, and whole-heartedness ? Elsewhere people fought bra¬ 
vely also because they were moved by love of country, fear of 
aggression, and desire to preserve their ways of life. And yet 
there appeared to be a difference in the wholeheartedness of 
the war effort between Russia and other countries. 

In those days India’s national leadership was suffering from 
some sort of dilemma. India hated the fascists and the did not 
want victory of the Axis powers, but she also hated the prolon¬ 
gation of the British rule. The Cripp’s Mission to 'solve’ the 
Indian problems failed. Anti-British feeling naturally grew in¬ 
side the country after the failure of Cripp’s mission. 

On August 7th and 8th, in Bombay the All India Congress 
Committee considered and debated and ultimately adopted the 
historic "Quit India Resolution.’’ The Resolution demanded 
immediate recognition of Indian freedom and the ending of 
British rule in India. It also stressed that "Freedom will enable 
India to resist aggression effectively with the people’s united 
will and strength behind it” 

By adopting this Resolution, the All India Congress Com¬ 
mittee did not like to embarass the anti-fascist war efforts of 

91. L. V. Mitrokhin-Friends of the Soviet Union, New Delhi, 1977 p-10. 

92. Jawaharlal Nehru—^The Discovery of India, New”Delhi, 1988 p-470. 
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the Allied powers in any way. The Committee rather stated 
that it was ’’anxious not to embarass in any way the defence 
of China and Russia, whose freedom is precious and must be 
preserved, or to jeopardise the defensive capacity of the United 
Nations.”*^® 

The Quit India Resolution was adopted late in the evening 
of August 8th, 1942. A few hours later, in the early hours of 
9th August a large number of Congress leaders and cadres were 
arrested by the British Government. The Quit India Movement 
ventilated the accumulated deep hatred of Indian people against 
the British regime. The national leaders including Gandhi were 
rounded up on August 9, 1942 and the people fought against the 
British imperialist onslaught spontaneously with rare bravery. 
They faced lathis and bullets undaunted. Midnapur, Satara, 
Poona, Allahabad, Patna, Chimur and some parts of Eastern UP, 
the movement reached its peak. In some places 'National 
Government’ was established. 

Nehru writes: ’’These unarmed and leaderless mobs faced 
police and military firing, according to official statements, on 
538 occasions, and they were also machine-gunned from low- 
flying aircraft. For a month or two or more these disturbances 
continued in various parts of the country and they dwindled 
away and gave place to sporadic occurances.”'*^ 

He also discusses the number of casualties in the Quit India 
Movement. "Official estimates of the number of people killed 
and wounded by police or military firing in the 1942 disturban¬ 
ces are: 1,028 killed and 3,200 wounded. These figures are 
certainly gross under-estimates for it has been officially stated 
that such firing took place on at least 538 occasions, and besides 
this people were frequently shot at by police or the military 
from moving lorries. It is very difficult to arrive at even an 
approximately correct figure. Popular estimates place the num¬ 
ber of deaths at 25,000, but probably this is an exaggeration. 
Perhaps 10,000 may be nearer the mark.’”^° 

A strict censorship was imposed on the happenings in India. 
Winston Churchill decalred : "I have not become the King's 

93. Ibid, p-477. 

94. Ibid, p-484. 
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first minister in order to preside over the liquidation of the 
British Empire.” 

During the days of their fights against nazi Germany, the 
Soviet people had no time to thought anything except to drive 
out the invading fascist army. But their heroism inspired milli¬ 
ons of people of India in their fight against British imperialism. 
Nehru observed in his famous book 'Discovery of India’ that 
during those days of the Great Patriotic war in the Soviet 
Union, 'Quit India’ movement was also launched in India in 
1942. But "What those in authority or people generally in 
Russia thought about India it was impossible to say. They were 
far too busy with their stupendous war effort, and with driving 
the invader from their country, to think of matters of no imme¬ 
diate concern to them. Yet they were used to thinking far ahead 
and they were not likely to ignore India which touched their 
frontiers in Asia What their future policy would be no one 
could say, except that it would be realistic and principally conc¬ 
erned with adding to the political and economic strength of the 
USSR They had carefully avoided all reference to India, but 
Stalin had declared in November 1942, on the occasion of the 
25th anniversary of the Soviet Revolution, that their general 
policy was : "Abolition of racial exclusiveness, equality of nati¬ 
ons and integrity of their territories, liberation of enslaved 
nations and restoration of their national sovereign rights, the 
right of every nation to arrange its affairs as it wishes, econo¬ 
mic aid to nations that have suffered and assistance to them in 
attaining their mutual welfare, restoration of democratic liber¬ 
ties, the destruction of Hitlerite regime. 

In this period Communists, true to their internationalist 
position on the otherhand, considered fighting fascism was the 
prime task. The 'People’s War’ policy of the Communist Party 
earned them antipathy from the national mainstream. They be¬ 
came isolated from the national movement. Even in those days, 
the mainstream of national liberation movement led by Gandhiji 
and Nehru never wanted the victory of the Axis powers. Their 
admiration for the heroism of the Soviet people in their sup¬ 
reme trial against nazi aggression remained in tact. Jawaharlal 
Nehru wrote to veteran British Communist leader R. Palme 
Dutt on 12 August 1945,: "You must realise that it pains me 
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to see the gulf that has arisen between the Congress and Com- 
rtiunists in India. That gulf at present is wide and deep and 
has all the passions of three years behind it. That has nothing 
to do with communism and socialism, in favour of which there 
IS considerable though rather vague sentiment. Still less has 
it to do with Russia for which there is great admiration... 

The myth of Nazi invincibility was exploded at Stalingrad. 
The tide turned in favour of the great anti-fascist coalition. 
Ultimately Berlin the very centre of Nazi aggression, fell to the 
Red Army. Berlins fall is not just a military victory, but a 
great milestone on the humanity’s march to freedom. The re¬ 
sults of the Second World War have basically changed the situa¬ 
tion of the world. They formed the foundation of a new world. 
It has been established beyond doubt the link between the rout 
of Nazism and the success of national liberation movement all 
over the world. India’s indpendence movement got a new filip 
in this Great Victory over Fascism where the Soviet Union had 
to borne the greatest sacrifice Just as the Great October inspi¬ 
red the national liberation movement all over the world, the 
Great Victory over Fascism also did the same. Jawaharlal 
Nehru correctly observed : "There were some of course in India 
who looked upon the war as something bigger and vaster than 
the petty ambitions of the statesmen of various countries invol¬ 
ved in it; some who felt its revolutionary significance in their 
bones, and realised that its ultimate issue and the consequences 
that would flow from it would take the world far beyond mili¬ 
tary victories and the pacts and utterances of politicians.””^ 
The War not only defeated fascism it also vastly weakened 
the imperialist and colonial powers. They were no longer in a 
position to hang on to their colonies. A great mass upsurge began 
in the enslaved countries including India against the colonial 
domination. The post-second world war upsurge in India is 
very significant for the participation of ratings of Indian navy 
along with workers, peasants, middle classes. The revolutionary 
situation in India in the post-second world war days was descri¬ 
bed by Lord Ismay, the then chief of staff to the Viceroy of 
India: "India in March 1947 was a ship on fire in midocean with 
ammunition in the hold. By then it was a question of putting 

97. Quoted by S. Gopal—op. cit. p-305. 
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out the fire before it reached the ammunition. There was in 
fact no option before us but to do what we did.” Jhe British 
Government declared on 20 February 1947 that it would leave 
India not later than July 1948. 

In those days of anti-imperialist struggle in India, Soviet 
Union extended moral support to India’s aspirations. Soviet 
Foreign minister Molotov strongly supported India’s demand 
for self-determination at the General Assembly of the UNO in 
no uncertain terms. On October 29, 1946 he categorically said : 
"It is high time that the just demands of India are recognised. 
Have we not heard here India’s appeal for support and assis¬ 
tance ? We cannot turn a deaf ear to all this.” 

A few weeks before that Jawaharlal Nehru as the Head 
of the Interim Government of India in his first broadcast on 7 
September 1946 greeted the Soviet Union: ’'To that other great 
nation of the modern world which also carries a vast respon¬ 
sibility for shaping world events, we send our greetings. They 
are our neighbours in Asia and inevitably we shall have to 
undertake many common tasks and have much to do with each 
other. 

Nehru admitted with gratitude the historic role played 
by the Soviet Union in world body championing the cause of 
the independence of enslaved nations. Said he; ”At San Fran- 
sisco the Soviet Union took the lead in championing indepen¬ 
dence for subject countries, but other powers fought shy of this 
and tried their utmost to choke it down...whenever they (the 
Soviets) have said anything, it has been in favour of the free¬ 
dom of subject countries.”’*’^’ 

Nehru even sent Krishna Menon as his personal envoy 
while he was the head of the interim government to meet 
Molotov. S. Gopal writes ; "Krishna Menon met Molotov, con¬ 
veyed the new government’s earnest desire for friendly relations 
with the Soviet Union and sought assistance in foodgrains.”^®^ 

The reason for British Government’s eagerness to leave 
this country not later than July 1948 lies elsewhere. The cunn¬ 
ing British Government clearly understood the implication of 

99. J. Nehru-India’s Foreign Policy, Publication Division, Govt, of 
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particiaption of armed forces in national liberation movement. 
They knew that unrest in India was caused by new world situa¬ 
tion where the growing alliance between the Soviet Union and 
the people’s movement in India would be too disastrous to them 
in all aspects-political and economical. They feared that India 
would become prey to political extremism. But Britain’s offer 
to leave India was accompanied by its old method of ’’divide 
and rule.” Indian people fell prey to British policy of ’’divide 
and rule.” India witnessed the Hindu-Muslim hostility of the 
highest magnitude which provided the British Government alibi 
to divide the country on the basis of religion. From a postion 
of anti-imperialist uprising India entered into an arena of fatri- 
cidal bloodshed and wide-scale distrubances unparalled in the 
history of India since August 1946. The national movement of 
India with its healthy traditions of secularism submitted to the 
virus of communalism. They accepted the partition on religious 
ground. 

’’Long ago we made a tryst with destiny”, decalred 
Jawaharlal Nehru, the first Prime Minister of independent India 
on the midnight of 15 August 1947; ’’and now the time comes 
when we shall redeem our pledge, not wholly or in full measure 
but very substantially. At the stroke of the midnight hour, 
when the world sleeps, India will awake to life and freedom,” 


• Explainning the attitude of the dependent contries towards the Soviet 
Union, Krishna Menon wrote in "Labour Monthly”: "To them the 
victory of the Soviet Union is not merely the hope of freedom, but the 
gurantee of its achievement. They realize that the Soviet people have 
unfailingly recognised the common interests of the peoples of the 
world... 

The Soviet Union has consistently championed the struggles for 
national independence and the autonomy of nationalities...(It) has given 
great inspiration to the colonial peoples...It has also inspired and 
enabled national movement of liberation to recognise their role and 
seek to play their part in a freeer world and in the world struggle for 
people’s freedom.” Overstreet & Windmlller-Communism in India p-203. 



CHAPTER V 

Impac't on Working Class Sc Peasant Movements. 

At the beginning of the World War I, a new era began in 
Indian industrial field. The entire economic system of India 
had undergone a fundamental change during the war years 
’'Firstly, a large number of enterprises were reformed for war 
industry, and in this ways British imperialism was forced to 
relax its traditional pressure on the development of Indian 
industry. Secondly, owing to the mobilisation in Great Britain, 
it was impossible for England to export any qualified labourers 
to India. Thus, big capitalist enterprises developed in India 
with its accompanying phenomenon, the town proletariat, and 
so with the qualified workers of whom the new industry was 
dependent. These workers soon realised that they could not 
be so easily dismissed as previously, owing to the fact that the 
large quantity of unlearned labourers were not able to replace 
the striking learnt workers.”^ 

Besides, the war restricted the movements of cargo ships, 
thus curtailing heavily our imports of many items for which 
we were dependent mainly on the UK. The demands for subs- 


P. Saha—History of working class Movement in Bengal, 1978 p«a7. 
Taken from C. 1. Dept. Intelligence Branch. File^295 of 1922, S. B. 
Office, Lord Sinha Road, Calcutta. 
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titute Indian products at home market as well as for war in¬ 
creased rapidly. As a result, industrial labour increased con¬ 
siderably. Prices of Indian goods also rose rapidly. Speculation 
became extensive during the war years. There was unprece¬ 
dented boom in trade and industries. Capitalists made huge 
profits. But at the same time cost of living was rising rapidly. 
The increase of wage of the labourers failed to catch up the 
rising cost of living. Thus, economic necessity created discon¬ 
tent among the workers during the war years which was accen¬ 
tuated in the socio-political situation of the post-war years. 

Since the termination of the war, a new economic and 
political situation developed in our country along with other 
countries of the world. The Great October Revolution had an 
abiding effect on working class movement in India. The October 
Revolution and the foundation of the workers’ rule thrilled the 
hearts of million of oppressed peoples throughout the world 
including India. Indian workers, though had no clear idea 
about the revolution, at least understood that the oppressed 
workers like them had achieved something new, the attainment 
of which might change their pitiable conditions too. A large 
number of trade unions were founded in post-war period in 
India. A series of labour strikes took place in India either spon¬ 
taneously or organised by the newly founded trade unions. 
The celebrated daily of Calcutta 'The Bengalee” (17 October 
1920) commented : "The unrest that has seized the labouring 
classes in the country is the reflex of the phenomenon that is 
at the present moment witnessed in all parts of the world. For¬ 
ces are at work, economic, political and sociological, which has 
sharply accentuated their unrest and caused it to assume for¬ 
midable proportion. The fearfully high prices at which the 
necessaries of life are available in these days and the ominous 
level that the cost of living has reached are contributory causes 
of the unrest that has made itself so acutely felt among the 
labouring classes, But the root cause is the working of the 
over-mastering impulse of self-assertion which distinguishes 
not labour alone but is the predominate characteristic as the 
legacy of the war of nations and individuals. The stupor of 
ages has been shaken. The awakening of the realities of life 
has at last been brought about by the new spirit of the time. 
Even in India the dry bones clothed to some extent with flesh 
and blood feel within themselves the stirrings of new life. 
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Labour was so long inert and lifeless in this country, without 
faith in the future or in the justice and invincibility of its cause, 
and without hope of its ultimate triumph. A great transforma¬ 
tion has come over this state of things. The entire outlook of 
labour upon its position and protests has undergone a radical 
change. Short-sighted capitalist may not perceive the change, 
but those who have eyes to see cannot be similarly deluded. 
Labour is awakening from its slumber and feeling life in every 
limb. We regard this awakening and the joy of strength that 
labour feels as good augury for the future.” 

The Royal Commission on Labour observed: "Prior to the 
winter to 1918-19 a strike was rare occurrence in Indian indus¬ 
try. Strikes took place occasionally on the railways and in other 
branches of industry; but to the majority of industrial workers 
the use of strike was probably unknown. Lacking leadership 
and organisation, and deeply imbued with a passive outlook of 
life, the vast majority of industrial workers regard the return 
to the village as the only alternative to the endurance of hard 
condition in industry. The end of the war saw an immediate 
change.”^ 

The Commission on Industrial Unrest in Bengal observed 
that "Industrial unrest is only one phase of general unrest 
which has prevailed since close of the war in every country in 
the world.” The Commission lamented that the numerous strikes 
took place recently "due to compartively petty causes, which 
even a year ago would have created nothing more than passing 
local excitement.”^ 

Another Government document notices: "Now there is no 
doubt that at present the lower classes in India, both in the 
towns and in the rural areas, are going through a very hard 
time. The high prices resulting from the war induced a feeling 
of restlessness, moving them discontented with conditions which 
previously they bore patiently. Accordingly in the country 
districts the peasants are grumbling that there is no reason why 
they should be forced to pay rent to the zamindars or land 
revenue to sirkar.; in the towns the labourers are complaining 
that while rich men live lives of comfort and ease, they are con- 

2. Royal Comm, quoted by P. Saha—History of the Working Class 

Movement in Bengal, New Delhi, 1978 p-29. ^ 

3. Ibid, p-32. 
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demned to toil, early and late, to live in miserable hovels, to go 
clad in rags.”^ 

There is no doubt that the Russian Revolution also gave a 
tremendous impulse to the awakening of the Indian labourers 
and peasants. The celebrated labour leader of Madras, the first 
president of Madras Labour Union, B. P. Wadia while express¬ 
ing his sympathy to the Madras Tramway workers' strike obser¬ 
ved correctly on 24 March 1919: 'The war has changed many 
things in the world. The Great Russian Revolution has not only 
changed things in Russia but in London, in Paris and even in 
Berlin. That same spirit manifested itself, that same force has 
been working in India and has touched the masses, may be 
unconsciously or indirectly. 

The closing months of 1918 and the beginning of 1919 
India witnessed unprecedented strike movements of the workers 
all over the country. In Bombay, Calcutta and in Madras— 
everywhere the workers rose against the capitalist system in 
thousands. 

The post-war labour upsurge and formation of trade unions 
alarmed the British rulers. They began to see spirit of Bolshe¬ 
vism everywhere. An influential newspaper of Bengal-"Moham- 
madi” commented on October 22, 1920: ”The recent labour 
strikes in India make some people think that Bolshevik spies 
are inciting the poor people who, inspite of shedding their heart’s 
blood in the service of the rich, cannot get two full meals a 
day...”« 

R. Palme Dutt while analysing the post-war period in India 
correctly commented that; "the rapid transformation of the 
world situation in 1917, following the Russian Revolution, affec¬ 
ted the whole tempo of events and found its speedy reflection 
in the relations of Britain and India. The issue of national self- 
determination was brought to the forefront by the Russian 

4. Political Department, June 1920 Progs. B 526-27, West Beng£^l State 

Archives, Calcutta. 

5. Marxist Miscellany, No. 2, op. cit. p-19. 

• B. P. Wadia formed the Madras Labour Union representing the textile 
workers of the Buckingham & Carnatic Mills, owned by Europeans and 
employing over 6000 workers. It was formed in April 1918, Not one 
textile worker in Madras remained outside of it. 

6. Confidential Reports on Indian Newspapers, <q). cit. 
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Revolution in a manner highly embarassing to the imperialist 
Powers on both sides. 

Within five mpnths of the Russian Revolution, the British 
Government issued the Montagu Declaration and the subsequent 
Mortagu-Chelmsfprd Report was published to stem the tide of 
new revolutionary upsurge in India. Extraordinary repressive 
measures like Rowlatt Act and later Jalianawalabagh massacre 
could neither dampen the political aspirations of the Indian 
people nor it could lessen the unprecedented strike movements 
all over country. In an editorial in his celebrated newspaper, 
"Kesari”, on January 6, 1920, Lokmanya Bal Gangadhar Tilak 
compared the growing upsurge of the working class in India 
with that of the workers’ general strike in Europe while dealing 
with the question of mass sanctions for achieving political 
power. It hailed the big strike of the Bombay textile workers 
in December 1918 and January 1919. "Kesari” in its editorial 
on January 21, 1920 entitled 'The Great Strike of Bombay’ not 
only wholeheartedly supported the causes of the workers but 
also repudiated forcefully insinuation of British authorities and 
mill-owners that the strike was "instigated by a sinister force’ 
meaning of course the Bolsheviks. It continued: "The cause of 
the strike is the consciousness created by the new time. For 
many years now the workers have become acquainted with the 
controversies relating to the conflict between labour and capital. 
It is not at all surprising if a new consciousness has grown among 
them because of the war and the political revolutions in Russia 
and Germany. The national movement has also posed the same 
question before the workers. 

Workers have become conscious of their new strength and 
have demonstrated it for others to see. 

The strike spread because of natural and spontaneous class 
sympathy and solidarity. 

The new miracle, if it is there, is the spontaneous develop¬ 
ment of this sympathy and mutual help. 

The Europem message of mutual sympathy and solidarity, 
of the strike as the only medicine on working class misery has 
reached the workers of Bombay." 


T. R. Palme Dutt—India Today, Bombay, 1947, Pp-276-77. 
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And the final warning comes : "Remember that the govern¬ 
ment is supporting the employers, the capitalists. You should 
reject the proposed offer of mediation by the Governor of 
Bombay.’’® 

R. P. Dutt writes: "It was the conditions of the close of 
the First world war, of the sequel of the Russian Revolution 
and the world revolutionary wave, that brought the Indian 
working class at a bound into full activity and opened the 
modern labour movement in India. Economic and political 
conditions alike contributed to the new awakening. Prices had 
doubled during the war; there had been no corrsponding in¬ 
crease in wages ; fantastic profits were being amassed by the 
employers. In the political field new demands were in the air ; 
Congress-Muslim League unity had been achieved on the basis 
of a programme of immediate self-government; the first waves 
of revolutionary influence were reaching India. 

The strike movement which began in 1918 and swept the 
country in 1919 and 1920 was overwhelming in its intensity. 
The end of 1918 saw the first great strike affecting an entire 
industry in a leading centre in the Bombay cotton mills; by 
January, 1919, 125,000 workers, covering practically all the 
mills, were out. The response to the hartal against the Rowlatt 
Acts in the spring of 1919 showed the political role of the wor¬ 
kers in the forefront of the common national struggle. During 


8. S. G. Sardesai—India and the Russian Revolution, op. cit. Pp-24-25. 
• "Some conception of the intensity and extent of the strikes of this 
period may be had form the following data : November 4 to December 

2, 1919, wollen mills, Cawnpur, 17,000 men out. December 7, 1919 to 
January 9, 1920, railway workers, Jamalpur, 16,000 men out; January 
9-18, 1920, jute mills, Calcutta, 35,000 men out; January 2 to Februa,ry 

3, general strike, Bombay, 200,000 men out;...January 31, British India 
Navigation Co. Bombay, 10,000 men out; January 26 to February 16, 
millworkers, Sholapur, 16,000 men out; February 2-16, Indian Marine 
Dock workers, 20,000 men out; February 24 to Marcn 29, Tata iron 
and steel workers, 40,000 men out; March 9, millworkers, Bombay, 
60,000 men out; March 20-26, millworkers, Madras, 17,000 men out; 
May 1920, millworkers, Ahmedabad, 25,000 men out." (R. K, Das, "The 
Labour Movement In India", 1923, Pp-36-37) 
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1919 strikes spread over the country. By the ^nd of 1919 and 
the first half of 1920 the wave reached its height,”® * 

In the first six months of 1920 there were 200 strikes, 
involving 1.5 million workers. These were the conditions in 
which modern Indian trade unionism was born. 


The Foundation of the AITUC. 

The All India Trade Union Congress was founded on 31 
October 1920 in Bombay in the wake of this revolutionary 
upsurge of Indian workers. The new upsurge of Indian working 
class and their class consciousness found expression in the adop- 
tation of certain slogans, and adoptation of red flag. S. G. 
Sardesai writes: "It is difficult to fix precise dates for the emem- 
gence of certain slogans and phenomena in the Indian working 
class movement. 

But there is no question that the red flag, as the flag of the 
international working class movement, was adopted by Indian 
workers in the wake of the Russian Revolution. 

Similarly, vital slogans such as 'Workers of the World, 
Unite !’ 'Down with Imperialism!’ 'Down with Capitalism !’ 
'Long Live Workers’ Rule !’ also emerged in the years imme¬ 
diately following the Russian revolution. 'Long Live the 
Russian Revolution !’ 'Long Live Soviet Rule!’ became wides¬ 
pread slogans in the same period, and far more so, after 1925.” 
He further added : "The highest contribution of the Russian 
revolution to the Indian workers’ movement was, naturally, that 
it gave it a sense of ultimate purpose and direction, the under¬ 
standing that the final goal of the working class movement was 
the overthrow of capitalism, foreign and internal, and the 

9. R. P. Dutt—India Today op. cit. Pp-332-33. 

The British mouthpiece of India 'The Statesman' closely observed the 
foundation of the AITtJC. Quoting a part of the speech of Joseph 
Bapti.sta that the Congress would "sow the seed which will germinate 
and grow into a mighty tree of federation of labour in India” and 
its reward would be "when, under its shade they see the sta,r of 
the East once more in the ascendent”, it comments. "There should be 
no necessity in these days to introduce a labour n^vement by execut¬ 
ing a war dance against capital. Is not the capitaust also a man, and 
a brother?" (The Statesman, 2, November 1920) 
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achievement of working class power. The revolution also gave 
Indian workers the confidence that they had the power to 
achieve the final goal, and that they need not remain eternal 
slaves of the infernal capitalist law of demand and supply.”^® 

The new consciousness among the Indian working class in 
the post-war years found expression in the presidential speech 
of Lala Lajpat Rai in the foundation Congress of the AITUC. 
He said; "Imperialism and militarism are the twin children of 
capitalism; they are one in three and three in one. It is only 
lately that an antidote has been discovered and that antidote 
is organised labour. 

The workers of Europe and America have now discovered 
that the cause of the workers is one and the same all the world 
over, and that there can be no salvation for them, until and 
unless the workers of Asia were organised, and then inter¬ 
nationally affiliated. 

The movement we are inaugurating today is thus of more 
than national importance. It is a matter of international signifi¬ 
cance. The workers of India are joining hands and brains not 
only to solidify the interests of Indian labour, but also to forge 
a link in the chain of international brotherhood.” He further 
added: "European labour has found another weapon is direct 
action. On the top comes the Russian worker, who aims to 
establish the dictatorship of the proletariat... 

Labour in this country has many fetters to break through. 
They will require time and energy, application and organisa¬ 
tion, self-discipline and self-control to do so. But they will not 
be free unless all the fetters are broken and thrown asunder.”’ 

He further added : "We in India, have not yet reached the 
first stage. The government have not given us votes. As at pre¬ 
sent situated, they will oppose us at every step. They will not 
even hesitate to use all the forces of militarism at their disposal 
to crush our efforts towards united action and to keep us disuni¬ 
ted, unorganised and out of touch with world affairs. They have 
illustrated this by their action in the matter of the Lahore 
Railway Strike, the Government Press Strike at Calcutta and 
Simla and the Postal and Telegraph Strike in Bombay.” 

10. S. G. Sardesai—India and the Russian Revolution, New Delhi, 1967, 
p-37. 

11. Ibid, Pp-38-39. 
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"Their recent action in prohibiting the importation of 
'Soviet Russia’ and the 'Daily Herald’ of London is also illustra¬ 
tion to the point. While the Anglo-Indian press is engaged day 
and night in disseminating palpable lies about Soviet Russia, 
the Government of India steps in to prevent the people of India 
from knowing the other side of the story.” 

Then Lala Lajpat Rai made the most devastating statement 
on "truth.” He said : "Truth in Europe is of two kinds: (a) capi¬ 
talistic and governmental truth represented by men like Mr. 
Winston Churchill and papers like the London 'Times’ and 
'Morning Post’, and (b) socialistic and labour truth represented 
by labour organs of the type of 'Justice’, 'Daily Herald’ and 
'Soviet Russia’.” 

"The Government of India wants us to swallow the first 
kind of truth without knowing the other side. Unfortunately 
for us, truth is no longer truth. It is qualified by capitalism and 
imperialism, on the one hand, and socialism on the other. It is 
either capitalistic or bourgeois or socialistic. In order to know 
the whole truth, one has to know all the three brands and then 
u.se his judgement. My own experience of Europe and America 
leads me to think that socialistic or even Bolshevik truth is any 
day better, more reliable and more human than capitalistic and 
imperialistic truth.” 

Lajpat Rai had also shown rare historical realism when 
he said : "There is no one in India who believes that European 
and Russian standards of labour can be applied to the India of 
today. If there were any I would remind him or them of the 
message of Lenin to Bela Kun, where in the former warned the 
latter against the danger of applying Russian standard to 
Hungary prematurely. For the present our greatest need in this 
country is to organise, agitate and educate. We must organise 
our workers, make them class conscious and educate them in the 
ways and interests of common weal. 

In those days of bitter anti-Bolshevism, when all sorts of 
blatant lies were circulated by British imperialist circles to 
discredit the Russian Revolution, Lajpat Rai refussed "to swallow 
capitalistic and Governmental truth” about Russia. He showed 

12. S. A. Dange—Origins of Trade Union Movement in India, AITUC 
Publication New Delhi, 1973, Pp-6-8. 
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open sympathy with the Soviet Union and socialist or Bolshevik 
truth. 

S. A. Dange comments: "One need not be surprised at the 
forthright way in which the AITUC president showed sympathy 
with the Soviet Union and Socialist or Bolshevik truth. The 
question is how did the bourgeois leaders who were present in 
the session tolerate such attitudes ? It was because the British 
ruling class and its representatives in India and all the press 
organs under their control denounced the national struggle and 
its leaders like Tilak* and Gandhi as being ’instigated’ by the 
Bolsheviks. It was not only in India but all the world over that 
the ruling classes denounced all progressive and liberation move¬ 
ments as being Bolshevik-inspired." 

"It was at this period in history that the workers in Britain, 
France and other European countries were showing signs of 
revolutionary upheavals. The war of aggression that the 
imperialists had launched against Soviet Russia in aid of the 
civil war was suffering defeats. Everywhere the cry was raised: 
Hands off Russia ! The British forces which had tried to advance 
towards Afghanistan to conquer it and make way through it to 
attack the Soviet Russia had suffered a severe defeat at the 
hands of the Afghans at the battle of Jalalabad. Rumours were 
set afloat by the British press that the Bolsheviks were planning 
to invade India. Such rumours instead of frightening the people 
were eagerly believed and they got credence from the fact that 
the Soviet government had sent enormous military help to the 
Turkish revolution led by Kemal Ataturk, which the British 
were trying to defeat by helping Greece to invade Turkey. In 
India the leadership of the national movement had declared its 
support to the Turkish war of independence. And so indirectly 
our national movement and the Bolsheviks found themselves 
on the same side on the main crucial issue of the day, i. e. the 
overthrow of imperialism. 

Dange quotes a report of British intelligence service about Tilak’s 
activities in Britain where he had gone there ostensibly to file his 
appeal in the Chirol Case before the Privy Council in 1919. The report 
says: "He has the strongest hope of the deliverance of India by the 
Bolsheviks and was delighted with the Afghan imbroglio and the 
Amritsar riots, which occured as a result of Gandhi’s agitation...” 
(Source Material for History of the Freedom Movement in India, Govt 
of Bombay, Vol. II, 1885-1920 p-314) 
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It is this position that dominated the sentiments and state¬ 
ments of the leadership and the masses at the first and second 
sessions of the AITUC/’** 

It is in this situation at the first session of the AITUC, 
Singaravelu Chettiyar, an old Congressman from Madras moved 
a resolution for sending AITUC delegates to Communist Inter¬ 
national. The resolution was not adopted.But it shows that 
the young radicals considered the newly formed Third Inter¬ 
national as an ally in their fight for national liberation and social 
emancipation. 

Meanwhile the Non-cooperation movement under the 
leadership of Mahatma Gandhi spread like wild-fire all over the 
country. It had its repercussion on working class. *Indian work¬ 
ing class movement often mingled with the national liberation 
struggle. We have already observed how the post-war economic 
factors strongly affected the working class in India, leading 
them to take strike action all over the country. The old inade¬ 
quate wages and the new quadrupled cost of living were work¬ 
ing havoc amongst the people, and the big capitalists and pro¬ 
fiteers of the previous war years, facing a slump in business, 
began to effect extensive reductions both in number of em¬ 
ployees and in their pay. Large numbers were thrown out of 
work, the working class could not support their families, people 
died from starvation, women committed suicide for nakedness, 
and wretchedness stalked wide. Indian Annual Registrar re¬ 
cords : "Strikes followed, in the railway, in the steamer services, 
in coal mines, in the mills, in the Tea estates, in every industrial 
concern-mostly in the hands of the Europeans. Gandhiji’s creed 
entered here...Gandhiji’s name worked like a balm to the tortu- 

13. S. A. Dange—Origins of Trade Un'on Movement, op. cit. Pp 8-9. 

14. Prem Sagar Guptai—A Short History of All India Trade Union 
Congres.s (1920-1947) AITUC Publication, New Delhi, 1980 p-21. 

* P. C. Bamford, deputy director of Intelligence Bureau, Home Depart¬ 
ment m "Histones of the Non-Cooperation and Khilafat Movements", 
(Government of India Press, Confidential, Delhi, 1925, p-59) tells that 
"...the mass of labourers were affected by the non-cooperation agita¬ 
tion, however vaguely than may be understood its causes or its teach¬ 
ings. It was a universal practice throughout India for la,bour crowds 
convened for definitely laibour purposes to raise shouts of 'Gandhi 
^ Maharaj-ki-jai’ and other political cries. The appeail of Non-Coopera¬ 
tion to the masses was heard at any rate by the industrial population 
of the larger cities." ** 
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red souls of the poor coolies and the workers.” (Mitra-Indian 
Annual Registrar, Vol. I, 1922, p-71) 

The impact of Russian Revolution will be evident in the 
speeches and resolutions of the second Congress of the AITUC 
held at Jharia, a coal town in Bihar, during 30 November to 
2nd December 1921. The session was held amidst unpreceden¬ 
ted mass upheavals of the non-cooperation movement launched 
by Gandhiji. The rising tempo of the working class and the 
general public was manifested in the Assam Bengal Railway 
strike,* Moplah Rebellion in Malabar, in the militant Akali 
movement in the Punjab. Besides, on November 17, a few days 
before the Jharia session of the AITUC, the whole country 
'welcomed' the arrival of Prince of Wales to India by organising 
an unprecedented hartal in which the working class took a very 
prominent part. The Jharia session thus met in the atmosphere 
of total hartals and general strikes that raged throughout the 
country which had been called by the leadership of the Indian 
National Congress as a protest against the visit of Prince of 
Wales. The Chairman of the Reception Committee, Ramjash 
Aggarwala referring to industrial unrest said: "Strikes have 
now become a common feature of the labour movement in India. 
Last year, there were altogether 183 strikes all over India, in¬ 
volving more than three lakhs of people.” J. Baptista, a follower 
of Tilak, in his presidential speech said ; "We shall be told to 
eschew politics. I shall concede at once that trade unions should 
not dabble in politics individually...But the Trade Union Con¬ 
gress cannot dispense with politics...Is a conflict between capital 
and labour not a political warfare for equality ? Do not econo¬ 
mic questions generate perplexing political problems ?” He also 
called the workers to fight for Swaraj. Because "without Natio- 

* The workers and employees of Assam Bengal Railway and Bengal 
Steam Navigation Company struck work m 1921 not for their economic 
demands but to express solidarity with the stranded tea-plantation 
labourers of Assam who were tortured by British government at Chand- 
pur. The four-month old solidarity strike movement is the biggest and 
the first in the annals of working class movement m India. The British 
mouthpiece, "The Statesman" lamented: "The inevitable is beginning 
to happen. The labourer has been taught his power and naturally 
he uses it. With the bloody fate of the intelligentsia of Russia before 
him the complacancy of the Indian gentlemen is incredible. Bolshevism 
is all round us; the creeping insidious thing is here.” (The Statesman, 
11 September 1921) 
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nal Government, we cannot promote international solidarity. 
Without political power we cannot solve economic problems.” 
He was conversant enough with the power of the organised 
labour which even forced the British government to withdraw 
force from Russia. Said he: "Besides, direct action even for 
political ends has been sanctioned by British Labour : It stopped 
Churchill’s machinations against Russia.”^'’ 

Tom Mann and N. Watkine of the British Bureau of the 
Red International Trade Unions (RILU) had sent a message to 
the Congress. In that message they drew the attention of Indian 
workers that "Russian comrades have pointed out to the world 
who are the real enemies of the workers of the world.” It appea¬ 
led : "Let us all put our shoulders together and work for a 
different new world in which there is no imperialist race and 
no conqurered races. The earth shall belong to the workers.'”® 

Two international bodies of working class were in existence 
at that time—the International Federation of Trade Unions 
(Amsterdam) which was described as an imperialist tool and 
the other, the Red International of Labour Unions embodying 
within the fold the revolutionary working class of the Soviet 
Union and the whole world fighting for national liberation of 
all countries. The Standing Committee of the AITUC (June 15, 
1921) considered the question of its affiliation to Red Internatio¬ 
nal. But it was unable to take any decision and referred it for 
report to a sub-committee. 

The spirit of Russian Revolution is clearly visible in the 
speeches. Dewan Chamanlal said that "Swaraj was not for 
those who rolled in luxury, drove in motor cars or dined at 
Government Houses, but for those millions of human beings 
who by their labour filled the pockets of the rich and the weal¬ 
thy. They were the real prop of the capitalists.'”^ 

The Congress of Indian workers at Jharia, in a resolution, 
condemned war, as, in its opinion, it "imposes huge scrifices on 
the workers” and "called upon workers of the world to adopt 
concerted action in order to prevent international warfare.” 


15. Ibid, Pp-26-27. 

16. Ibid, Pp-30-31. 

17. Ibid, p-32. 
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In another resolution a message of sympathy to the starv¬ 
ing millions in Russia was sent and called upon the workers of 
the world to help Russia and in her struggle for peace.^® 

The importance of the resolution asking the working class 
to extend helping hand to the starving millions in Russia was 
manifold. This is the first expression of international solidarity 
by the organised working class of India. Secondly, it became 
more significant when Bolshevik Russia was painted as a hell 
by British propaganda machinary. "The Vanguard” edited by 
M. N. Roy commenting on the resolution wrote ; ”We hope the 
appeal issued by the Indian Trade Union Congress on behalf of 
the hungry millions of Russia will be responded to. None else 
can sympathise with the Russians than the people. But nothing 
so far has been done to give an active expression to this sym¬ 
pathy ; on the contrary vicious propaganda has been carried on 
to the effect that the Bolsheviks are responsible for this misera¬ 
ble plight of Russia, and therefore nothing can be done to 
improve it until the Bolsheviks are driven out. Consequently, 
if the Trade Union Congress will collect any considerable relief 
for the Russian famine it is necessary to do something more than 
to issue a simple appeal. The wrong ideas about the Russian 
revolution and its effect on the Russian people should be dis¬ 
pelled. The campaign of malicious lies must be combated by 
the publication of authentic information. This has to be done 
because the bankrupt economic condition of the Indian working 
class prevents it from contributing anything substantial to the 
relief fund, which will have to secure the backing of the middle 
classes. The minds of these have been very much poisoned by 
wrong information supplied by the agents of imperialism and 
propagated by the Indian press. Thus the Trade Union Con¬ 
gress by issuing the appeal has assumed a responsibility, the 
proper discharge of which will justify its claim to represent the 
toiling masses of India. 

The Third International closely observed the happenings of 
India. A British intelligence report states; "On August 18th 
(1922 P. S.) the Mid-European Bureau of the Red International 
of Labour Unions sent an official letter to the Employees Asso- 

18. Mitra—Indian Annual Registrar, Vol. I, 1922, p-462. 

19. The Vanguard, No. 7, 15, August 1922, Quoted by Adhikari op. cit. 

Vol. I, Pp-479-80. 
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ciation, Calcutta, inviting a delegation to attend the second 
Congress at Moscow on the 20th November. Delegates were to 
travle via Berlin. ' 

In July Roy wrote to his Calcutta agent and to C. R. Das 
and Subhas Bose in Bengal, suggesting that delegates to the 
Moscow Conference should come illegally. 

This was one of the chief objects of the deputation to 
India of Nalini Gupta and Charles Asleigh, and we have clear 
evidence that the latter succeeded in handing over an invitation, 
and probably also funds, to agents in Bombay. 

According to the previous British intelligence report, in 
England a Lascar’s Welfare League had been formed by the 
pro-Bolshevik Indians. 

It further tells ; "Both Roy and the agent are in touch 
with revolutionaries in Bengal, who have started Bolshevik 
publications and are gaining control of the Congress and foster¬ 
ing industrial agitation...Futher he has secured a promise of 
cooperation from the secretary of the Bengal Trade Union 
Federation.” 

Before the third Congress of the AITUC in Lahore in 1923, 
a manifesto addressed to the AITUC by the Third International 
was despatched from Moscow on 4 December 1922. It says : 
"The proletariat of the West greets you with the greatest enthu¬ 
siasm in the stubborn fight which you have been waging for 
several years to secure the amelioration of the economic condi¬ 
tions of the working class of India. The Fourth Congress of the 
Communist International sends you warm greetings. 

Comrades, while expressing our sympathy and promising 
you our fullest support in winning your cause, we should like 
to remind you that your tasks are great and that you must 
narrow them down. The working class of India is not only 
fighting for honourable pay for honourable work; the econo¬ 
mic liberation of the workers and peasants of India depends on 
the nation’s political liberty. No amelioration can be obtained 
in the framework of imperailist exploitation. Therefore your 
duty is to play an important role in the fight for national libera¬ 
tion. Prepare yourselves to fulfil this historic role. The van- 


20. Home Poll, F-ll, 1923. 
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guard of the proletariat of fiftytwo countries represented at 
this Congress is with you.”®^ 

The withdrwai of the non-cooperation movement on 
Chauri Chaura incident demoralised the whole nation. The 
young radicals having been disgusted with the Gandhian method 
began to serach a new way and found in the Russian Revolution 
the way for national liberation and social emancipation. More 
and more Congress and Khilafat workers took part in organising 
labourers and peasants. 

Intelligence reports state numerous instances of the hectic 
activities of radicals, imbued with the spirit of the Russian 
Revolution, began to organise workers and peasants. The re¬ 
port of the first half of February 1923 of Bengal tells: "In East 
Bengal and in the mill areas near Calcutta, where the Khilafat 
leaders are turning their attention more and more towards the 
labouring classes.” It further adds: "Volunteers in uniforms 
have been in evidence there of late, and a labour conference on 
a considerable scale is being organised at the end of this month. 
Mukundalal Sarkar of the Calcutta Employees’ Association is 
said to be in touch with Dange of the Bombay 'Socialist’ with a 
view to the formation of a Democratic Labour Party with the 
object of spreading socialist ideas. In Noakhali, the District 
Congress Committee is endeavouring to organise labour unions 
to assist in the boycott of foreign goods.”^- 

"The Socialist” was started by S. A. Dange in 1922. Dange 
himself writes about the group of Communists in Bombay cen¬ 
tering round the Socialist. Says he: "This party (i. e. the CPI 
formed in Tashkent) tried to establish links with those commu¬ 
nist groups which has already began their work in India from 
1920 onwards. Of these the Bombay group had come into exis¬ 
tence on the basis of the book, 'Gandhi vs Lenin’, which I had 
written and published in March 1921, I had also organised and 
started the publication of an English weekly paper called 'The 
Socialist’ from August 1922."** M. N. Roy in a letter to S. A. 
Dange on March 8, 1923 writes about 'The Socialist’: "Your 
decision to turn the Socialist into a monthly seems to be most 

21. Horae Poll, Confidential, F-805 of 1922. 

22. P. Saha—History of Working Class Movement in Bengal, op. cit. p-e?. 

23. Dr. O, Adhikarl—Documents of History of Communist Party, Vol. I, 
op. cit. p-278. 
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adviseable under the present circumstances. The need for a 
good theoretical journal is very great...Such a terrible lot of 
undigested ideas are floating in the country that it* is almost 
hopeless to organise a working class party unless first of all a 
solid ground of Marxian ideology is laid,”^'* 

The editorial of The Socialist’ on 16 December 1922 clearly 
stated aims and objects of the paper: "The Socialist was star¬ 
ted with the avowed object of gradually educating the public 
in the matter of eliminating the capitalist system and organis¬ 
ing a society based upon social ownership of the means of pro¬ 
duction and distribution which being centred in the hands of 
individuals; are operated, not for the welfare of the people but 
with a view to yield highest profits to the individual owners. 
The accomplishment of this is of course a mighty task, and will 
require years of patient toiling sufferings... 

We cannot launch upon any 'socialist action’ unless the 
people are first introduced to these ideas...The Socialist was 
started with this idea of educating the people,” 

There is no doubt that 'The Socialist’ tried to disseminate 
true picture of Russian Revolution to the people of India.* 

S. A. Dange through a good number of subscribers and 
through exchange of letters used to maintain contacts with the 
radical youth groups in Bengal, Madras and other parts of India 
who were disillusioned with the Gandhian methods. For such 

24. I. B. Files, Lord Sinha Road, Calcutta. 

* A birds eyes view of some of the articles published in the Socialist 
will revea,! it. The November issue of 1922 contains in its front page 
an article entitled, 'The Recovery of Lienin’—the article was written 
by G. Zinoviev. It also contained the famous picture of Lenin with 
Krupskyaya, Lenin’s sister Elizarova, their nephew-Vitya and the 
gatekeeper's daughter Verochkai. (about one and a half page); 'Racia¬ 
lism and Education’ by M. Paul (about two and half pages). 'The 
Dardanelles Question in terms of Naptha’ by Karl Radek (about two 
pages). One can see out of eight pages, news about Soviet Russia and 
international affairs covered about six pages. In May and June issues 
of 1923, articles on Russia and Russian Revolution were the following: 
Karl Radek’s article-Lenin, a Life Sketch (6 pages); Lenin-Marx’s 
Materialist conception of History (3 pages); Karl Marx’s speech at 
Democratic Association in Brussels on 9 January 1848 on 'Free Trade 
vs Protection.’ (4 pages); Communist Life in Practice (2 pages); Russian 
Reply to British Note: Full Text of Soviet Memorancj,^ (6 pages); The 
World Race for Oil (9 pe^es). 
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groups were in existence at that time in India besides Dange's 
group, namely (a) Inquilab group of Lahore ; (b) U. P. Group; 
(c) Calcutta group; (d) Singaravelu's group in Madras. 

S. A. Dange in a letter to Singaravelu on 13 April 1923 
writes on the manifesto of Labour Kisan Party of him: "I read 
the Manifesto. It is too faulty and I have written to Dr. Manilal 
about the many changes that I want in it.” He also adds: "Please 
write to the following men, mentioning my name about the 
Peasants’ and Workers’ Party and requesting them to be mem¬ 
bers, if you have not already done so. 

1. Mukundalal Sarkar, 72, Canning Street, Calcutta. 

2. Hemanta K. Sarkar C/O. Indian Book Club, College 
Square, Calcutta. 

3. Shamsuddin Hasan C/O. Haider Ali Malik, Gujjar 
Gate inside Mochi Gate, Lahore. 

4. Muzaffar Ahamad C/O. A. Halim 3, Gumghar Lane, 
Dharmatala, Calcutta.^'”’ 

The influence of 'The Socialist’ among the radical youths 
of India was considerable. Hence attempts were considered to 
prohibit the paper from publication. P. M. Stewart of Head 
Police Office of Bombay (Letter No. H-3463) writes on 8 Decem¬ 
ber 1922 to P. C. Bamford, Special Superintendent of I. B, C.I.D, 
Calcutta; 

"The paper was started in Bombay on the 5th August last. 
Dange has republished in his paper certain articles from the 
International Press Correspondence printed in Berlin. The entry 
of the I. P. Correspondence having been prohibited by the 
Government of India in the Commercial Department No. 1456, 
dated 18 March 1922, the matter was brought to notice of the 
Bombay Government who have pointed out that such articles 
unless in themselves objectionable cannot be prohibited.”^® 

25. Ibid. 

28. Ibid. 

* Some of the subscriber’s name of the Socialist in Bengal are mentioned 

by Intelligence Branch of Bengal. They were: 

1. Haradayal Nag (who also wrote an article in The Socialist). 

2. Muktmdalal Sarkar. 

3. Abani Choudhury. 

4. Hiran Sen of Banyachong of Sylhet District. 

3. Jibanlal Chatterjee. 

6. Gopal Basak. 
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M. N. Roy in an article in "The Vanguard” has tried to 
analyse the political situation in India during the lagt quarter 
of 1922. The article entitled "Nightmare” stated: "Since the 
beginning of the year, a number of big strikes have taken place. 
The Assam-Bengal Railway and River Steam Navigation Com- 
pany strikes in connection with the exodus of the tea garden 
coolies, the East Indian Railway strike, Calcutta seamen’s strike 
and the jute mill workers’ strike are the most prominent of 
them. These strikes, in spite of the fact that all of them were 
lost, were definitely working class movements and indicated 
the beginning of a new phase of the developing labour struggle. 
Our workers are rapidly becoming conscious of their class 
interest and are not slow in learning to lead their own fight. 
On the other hand, the collapse of the non-cooperation pro¬ 
paganda based predominantly upon middle class support has 
convinced a growing section of the declassed revolutionaries of 
the urgent necessity of throwing in their lot with the working 
class. This revolutionary element is promising conscious and 
intelligent leadership to the working class, and has contributed 
much to the great strikes of the last half a year. This inevitable 
attraction of the pauperised intellectuals towards the cause of 
the working class struggle holds out serious prospects, because 
this union of the two revolutionary elements will pave the way 
for the organisation of the political party of the masses. The 
rise of such a party will open up a new stage in the national 
struggle—a stage which will inaugurate an unrelenting un¬ 
compromising fight to the finish. No wonder the government as 
well as the propertied classes are shouting about the hand of the 
political agitator behind every serious industrial strike. But 
these shouts will not prevent the objectively revolutionary for- 


7. Hemanta Sarkar (he also contributed an article). 

8. Manorajan Gupta. 

'jf 

9. -11. Even in distant Tipperah district thei% were three subscribers 

namely Asrafuddin Ahmad, Ananga Mohan Ghosh and Basanta 
Mazumdar. 

12. A. S. M. Abdul Haque, Anderkilla, Chittagong. 

Manoranjan Gupta of Saraswati Liberary of Calcutta wrote to Dange 
on 28 January 1923; "What is wanted is to let the people of all shades 
know the existence of your paper. That goes a long way to raise 
hopes in the minds of the people and strike terras in the camp of 
bourgeoisie.” (ibid) 
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ces from gravitating together. Every economic struggle is a 
political struggle. The working class, including the landless 
peasantry, cannot be freed economically so long as the political 
power is vested in the propertied classes. This is more so in India, 
where the struggle for national liberation overshadows all other 
struggles; therefore all efforts should be bent first to secure 
the political freedom of the nation, since this freedom will give 
unrestricted scope for the development of the social revolution¬ 
ary forces making for more fundamental aspects of the 
struggle. 

The alarmed British government adopted measures to 
arrest the growth of Bolshevik ideals. Some of the radical youth 
leaders of Bengal were thus arrested. The intelligence report 
of the second half of June 1923 tells: 

"Muzaffar Ahmad of Noakhali was arrested on Saturday, 
June 10 under a warrant from the government of India and 
confined in the Central Jail, Alipur under Regulation III of 1818. 
On June 23, Shamsuddin Hossain, describing himself as the 
organiser of the Bengal Labour Party, had a letter in the 'Amrita 
Bazar Patrika’ announcing the intention to form a labour party 
in Bengal to arouse the working classes to social, economic and 
political consciousness. He invited interested readers to com¬ 
municate with him at 5, Moulavi Lane, Calcutta, which is the 
house where Muzaffar Ahmad was arrested, and where Sham¬ 
suddin was living with him.”^® 

In the third session of the AITUC held at Lahore during 
March 24 to 26, 1923, the presidential speech of Deshbandhu 
C. R. Das reflects the new idea emanated from the Russian 
Revolution. The Chairman of the Reception Committee K. L. 
Gauda in his speech also laid bare the real character of capita¬ 
lism. He said "the capitalists make and unmake Governments, 
create wars and internecine strife between communities and the 
poor workers have invariably to pay the bills for the follies of 
the rich. Then why should they not have the voice in such 
matters ?” Sarojini Naidu, in kn impassioned speech at the ses- 

27. The Vanguard, No. 9, 16 September 1922, Quoted by Dr. Adhikari 
op. cit. Pp-485-86. 

28. Quoted by P. Saha—History of Working class Movement in Bengal* 
op. cit. Pp-67-68. 
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sion pleaded for giving 98 per cent of India’s population a 
human status and equal place in the nations of the world. In 
his address C. R. Das strongly emphasised the necessity of the 
labour movement. Said he; "Labour represents 98 per cent of 
the population of India when we consider that labour also 
includes the peasants. They need organisation...Two per cent 
of the population cannot win swaraj. If it did so, I would 
emphatically refuse to accept such a swaraj. White or brown, 
bureaucracy is bureacracy. That is why I have always claimed 
swaraj for the masses. Swaraj must be for the entire population 
and not for any particular class however gifted that class may 
be.’-" 

Though the speech of C. R. Das was not considered by 
M. N. Roy reflecting the spirit of 'true socialism’ but his utter¬ 
ances 'swaraj for the masses’, or for the 98 per cent of people 
betrayed the influence the egalatarian principles of the Russian 
Revolution. 'Amrita Bazar Patrika’ of 27 March 1923 records a 
number of' resolutions adopted at the Lahore session of the All 
India Trade Union Congress. The resolutions show influence of 
contemporary progressive forces particularly of the Russian 
Revolution. One such resolutions passed by Lahore session 
thanking the 'Workers’ Welfare League of India’ in London for 
the service rendered to the cause of Indian workers. "The 
Workers’ Welfare League of India’’, writes Dr. G. Adhikari "was 
a moderate leftwing organisation formed in London soonafter 
the first world war and the Russian Revolution by radical 
labour and communist leaders with the object of promoting 
trade-union organisation in India. The British rulers of India 
looked at it as an organisation prmoting subversive elements 
and activities in India. It finds mention in the confidential home 
department papers of the government of India in the early 
twenties. It was also cited later as a coconspirator organisation 
in the Meerut Conspiracy Case (1929). A confidential document, 
’Bolshevik Activity in India up to September 1920’ maintains 
that the Workers’ Welfare League was founded in London in 
1917 had Shapurji Saklatvala, A. A. Mirza and Dewan Chaman- 
lal as its associates. Among those who joined the League in 
1919 are mentioned, B. P. Wadia and Satyamurty from Madras, 


29: Prem Sagar Gupta—A Short History of the AI'PUC op. clt, Pp-36-38. 
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B. C. Pal and G. A. K. Luhani from Bengal—who were then 
studying in London.”®*’ 

There was also a resolution congratulating Shapurji Saklat- 
vala, the first Communist member in British Parliament on his 
election victory. 

In another resolution it called upon the workers not to take 
part in any war that is unjustified. 

This increasing socialist and communist trends in the work¬ 
ing class movement in India due to direct impact of the Russian 
Revolution found another expression in the observation of May 
Day in India in 1923 for the first time in Madras at the inita- 
tive of Singaravelu Chettiyar. The May Day in Madras was 
observed against the background of a strike upsurge of the first 
years of the twenties, A meeting was held at Sea beach of 
Madras under the leadership of Singaravelu at which the red 

30. Dr. G. Adhikan—Documents of the History of Communist Party, 

Vol. I, p-74 

* Another Government document says : 'He (M. N. Roy, PS) has gained 
, two new agents, Indian, students, in England, who have been enrolled 
in the Workers’ Welfare League of India. This has been described 
appropriately as a Communist Club. Saklatvala has been prominently 
identified with it for years. 

These agents were instrumental in the foundation on 22.10.22, of a 
Lascar’s Welfare League, designed obviously to aid M. N. Roy’s efforts 
to find agents among Indian seamen, One of them, A jay Banerjee, is 
in close touch with extreme British Communists and is connected with 
revolutionaries m Bengal. 

"A third agent enlisted in England is Bankim Chandra Banerjee, 
who was put in touch with M. N. Roy by a mutual revolutionary friend 
in America. He is in touch with a very dangerous leader in Roy’s 
group and is in a position to help Roy’s plans by inducing Indian 
students to come to Germany. In England he acts as a distributing 
agent of the Vanguard.” (Note by P. B'ggane, Home Political, National 
Archives of India, New Delhi^ F-11, 1923) 

Another intelligence branch document states; "We know that he 
(Saklatvala) ha,s been corresponding freely with Chamanlal who is sus¬ 
pected of Bolshevik tendencies and as regards the spreading of Bolshe- 
sik propaganda it seems to have more to fear from Indians returning 
to India from Europe." (Home Poll, Part B, January 1921, Nos, 306-307) 
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flag was unfurlecf; the formation of the Labour Kisan Party was 
announced and its manifesto was published in Tamil.®^* 

The significance of the observation of May Day, first in 
India, was clearly observed by 'Vanguard’. It wrote under the 
caption "First May For Indian Workers” : 

"The First of May was celebrated for the first time in 
India as a proletarian holiday, when in response to the call of 
M. Singaravelu Chettiyar, veteran Indian socialist, two mass 
meetings were held in the open air in the city of Madras, where 
the grievances of the workers formed the theme of the addresses 
and the establishment of a workers’ and peasants’ party was 
announced in accordance of the manifesto previously published 
in the Tamil language. The audience was composed of workers 
and peasants and speeches were made in the vernacular so that 
everything was understood by them. The significance of May 
Day was explained, and the formation of a political party of 
the working class for the attainment of 'labour swaraj’ was 
urged. Comrade Singaravelu who presided over one of the 
meetings welcomed the advent of the first of May as a prolet¬ 
arian holiday in India and explained the growth of the class 
struggle in India as in other countries of the world. The aim 
of the workers of India should be labour swaraj, he declared. 
So long as the states was on the side of the capitalists and 
safeguarded the vested interests, labour organisations could 
accomplish little to change the lot of the expropriated working 
class. The relation of Indian labour to the international prole¬ 
tarian movement was also made clear, and the necessity of 
organising a working class party to head the struggle for econo¬ 
mic and political power emphasised. It was declared that the 
new party would work within the Congress. Resolutions were 
passed declaring for celebration of May First as an annual work¬ 
ing class holiday in concert with international labour; demand¬ 
ing economic relief for the Indian working class ; urging a united 
front with the workers of the world to secure labour swaraj; 
recommending opposition to government institutions and declar- 

31. Home-Poll. F-25, 1923 'Fortnightly Report of Internal Political 
Situation of May 1923’, National Archives of India, New Delhi. 

• The fortnightly reports on internal political situation of British govern¬ 
ment comments that "the manifesto has a distinctly Bolshevik flavour." 
Home Poll F-25, 1923. ^ 
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ing for working inside the Congress as a separate working-class 
party. The meetings were largely attended and the demonstra¬ 
tion passed off peacefully. Telegrams to the press of the other 
provinces were sent by the Labour and Kisan Party urging 
similar celebrations of May Day throughout India.”®* 

The period had also marked by the capitalist offensive 
against labour in India. The strikes of workers of Ahmedabad, 
Madras or Bengal were struggles against the increasing ten¬ 
dency on the part of capitalists in India to cut down the wages 
of workers and victimisation of them. 

This period was also marked by rapid growth of communist 
ideas among the radical section of Indian population. A Bengal 
Government document states: "Bolshevik literature continues 
to arrive and articles based on this teachings are appearing in 
large numbers in the local press. The Student, a weekly news¬ 
paper, has recently become particularly objectionable in this 
way, while the Banglar Katha has been advocating the forma¬ 
tion of labourer’s and cultivator’s unions, and the Amrita Bazar 
Patrika in a leading article has defended the theory of Bolshe¬ 
vism. Issue No. 7 of the Advance Guard has just been intercep¬ 
ted and is being proscribed. The first issue of another news¬ 
paper in English entitled India Independence, printed in Berlin, 
has also been proscribed.”®^ 

"The Servant”, a prominent newspaper of Calcutta in its 
issue on 7th February, 1923 published a pro-Bolshevik article 
tracing the growth of communism in Europe and urging that the 
Indian peasantry must be organised for civil disobedience which 
would culminate in the non-payment of taxes. 

In this critical period of working class movement in India, 
the death of V. I. Lenin on January 21, 1924 was the greatest 
loss to the international working class movement as well as to 
the national liberation movement all over the world including 
India. We have already discussed Lenin’s deep sympathy and 
solidarity with the national, liberation movement in India. This 

32. Vanguard, Vol. II, No. 9, 15 June 1923, Quoted by Dr. Adhikari, op. 
cit. Pp-94-95. 

33. Fortnightly Report on Political Situation in Bengal, January to 
Second half of June, 1923, Political Department, Government of 
Bengal, West Bengal State Archives. 
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great loss of International Working Class was also felt by Indian 
working class as well as Indian national leaders gnd entire 
Indian nationalist press. Singaravelu Chettiyar in his ’'Labour 
Kisan Gazette” commented: ’’The world, the worker’s world, 
is today poorer by the passing away of its great teacher...The 
Russian worker today can be deemed to be the happiest among 
the workers of the world and this is due mainly to the indefati¬ 
gable worker for whose death we, his comrades, are mourning.”*^ 
S. A. Dange wrote in "Socialist” : "The greatest man of the 
world is dead. He left writing a book on revolution, to work 
out a revolution, and he did it successfully. He was the only 
man who had a right to die.”^“ 

In the Calcutta Session of the All India Trade Union 
Congress held during 30 to 31 March 1924, the Congress passed 
a condolence resolution expressing profound sarrow at the death 
of Lenin "who raised the status of labour in general.” 

Meanwhile questions were being raised among the politi¬ 
cally advanced sections in India, thanks due to influence of the 
Russian Revolution, what benefit would Swaraj bring to the 
workers and peasants. In some newspapers and journals, the 
unity of the workers, peasants and middle class against the capi¬ 
talists, foreign rulers and landlords was suggested. Examples 
were derived from the Russian Revolution. One of such papers 
’Sramik’ (Worker), edited by a celebrated working class leader 
Santosh Kumari Gupta, in an article entitled "Capital and 
Labour”, wrote on August 10, 1924 : "If we can combine, the 
defeat of capitalists will become certain.” On August 24, it even 
warned that if attainment of Swraj meant replacement of white 
rulers by brown, it would not improve the condition of the wor¬ 
kers. If, instead of a foreign bureacracy, the rule of the aristo¬ 
cracy of the country is introduced here, the condition of labou¬ 
rers will not improve a bit.” Turning to the Indian working 
class, it went on (September 21, 1924) saying: "There is discon¬ 
tent everywhere. The agriculturists are lamenting at their sad 
lot on account of the oppression of the zamindars and the maha- 
jans. The workers in the industrial factories cry that they have 


34. Vanguard, Vol. II, No. 9, 15 June 1923 Quoted by Dr. Adhikari op. 
pit, Pp-243-47. 

35. Quoted by Dr. Adhikari, op. cit. Vol. II, Pp-243-47. 
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to work for 18 hours...The capitalists in various spheres of 
their activities have established their supremacy.” It also wrote 
on 13 July, that "Big mill owners and business magnets pocket 
crores of rupees as their share of the profit made by the manual 
labour of workers and the intellectual drudgery of clerks...The 
oppression by the rich of the poor has been going on for a long 
time. But the time changes. The self-consciousness of the poor 
has been raised, their eyes have been opened, and consequently 
there is today an intense agitation of the poor against the rich, 
and as a result of this agitation, a world resurgence of the 
proletariat everywhere. Russian Bolshevism is nothing but the 
reawkening of the sleeping proletariat.’’ 

Attacking the myth that in India class struggle was absent, 
'Sramik’ wrote ; "In India also the oppression by the strong of 
the weak is not less than in any other country. Foreign and 
native capitalists, helped by a powerful government, are feeding 
themselves fat with the gold transmitted from dust by the poor 
man’s toil, while the poor labourers die of starvation. 

"Sramik” also popularised Russian Revolution among the 
masses by disseminating authentic news about it in a series of 
articles since September 21, 1924. The articles compared the 
condition of the workers in pre-revolutionary and the post¬ 
revolutionary Russia and showed how the condition of workers 
had been improved. In its issue of 26 October 1924, ’Sramik’ 
asked a straight question to the leaders of Swaraj agitation: 
"If they give us self-government, how could our condition 
improve by it ? Would that remove our miseries ? Would these 
mill-owners, who are sucking our blood today, would those land- 
owners, who have reduced us today to a worse position than the 
beggars, disappear ?” "Voicing the inherent urge of the millions 
of exploited people, "Sramik” boldly asserted : "We want com¬ 
plete liberty. We do not want diplomatic hoax in the name of 
self-government. Today we shall stand with our heads erect. 
We will not tolerate any longer, any unjust oppression. Indian 
and foreign capitalists are one and the same to us.” 

In Bombay S. A. Dange’s paper 'Socialist’, in Madras 
Singaravelu’s paper "Labour Kisan Gazette, Tnquilab’ in Lahore, 
and some other vernacular papers of socialist orientation were 
publishing regularly authentic news about the revolutionary 

36. Confidential Reports on Indian Newspapers, op. «it. 
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Russia. They also urged to organise workers and peasants in 
order to gain the real swaraj for the majority of Jhe people. 
The preliminary class approach and mentioning of class struggle 
in those papers reflect the influence of the message of the 
Russian Revolution. There is no denying the fact that the work¬ 
ing class movement in India was directly influenced by the 
Russian Revolution. The new radicals could conveniently draw 
the lessons of new Russia as the example of their cherished goal 
in the working class movement. They could draw the attention 
of the working class what the working class could achieve as 
they had achieved in Russia. There are numerous examples of 
this trend. As for example "Socialist” of March 1923 categori¬ 
cally repudiated the absurd canard spread by imperialists that 
there was no religious freedom in Soviet Russia. "The Church 
is entirely separated from and independent of the state”, it wrote 
quoting from a statement of the Russian Trade delegation in 
London. It continued : "The churches are open, and religious 
instruction is permitted at home. 'No religious instruction is 
permitted in the schools, and, all other forms of private school 
like church school or classes are not allowed. Religious proces¬ 
sions are permitted.” 

"The Socialist” (May-June 1923) clearly discussed the 
necessity of organising workers. It wrote: "The socialists in 
India have first to create an organised proletariat, through trade- 
union and other activities. Again here we must mention that 
our trade-unionism must not be of the type that is being born 
at present under bourgeois leadership. It must not be a mere 
negotiating instrument to write letters on behalf of the wor¬ 
kers, which they themselves being illiterate cannot do. It must 
put an ideal before the workers, the ideal of socialist common¬ 
wealth.” 

This growing bold assertion of self-confidence and rising 
political consciousness among the working class manifested in 
various forms in the early twenties. In this period, the influ¬ 
ence of communists in working class movement was more mar¬ 
ked than before. The alarmed imperialist rulers wanted to 
struck and to isolate them from the mainstream of national 
liberation movement as the agents of a foreign power. Dr. 
Adhikari quotes a note of J. Crerar, Secretary of the Governor 
General dated 2 June 1923 which said^‘The immediate and 
potential dangers of the communist movement in India even as 
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an isolated factor are sufficiently obvious. But there is evidence 
of what is still more dangerous development in the establish¬ 
ment of contacts between the Bolshevik and Communist agen¬ 
cies and other foci of disorder. On the one hand, there have 
been communications with the representatives of the old Bengali 
revolutionaries, many of whom are personal friends of M. N. 
Roy, and who since the failure of the noncooperation movement 
have been moving towards the resumption of their former acti¬ 
vities. On the otherhand C. R. Das and the extreme left of the 
Congress party have not concealed their intention to 'organise 
the proletariat’ and (as stated in a speech made a few days ago 
by Das in Madras) to resort to 'direct action.’ Between these 
two groups, Roy’s communists occupy a dangerously convenient 
tactical position. Action which will have the effect of discredit¬ 
ing Roy and putting some of his active agents out of action in 
the most important centres would, therefore, be particularly 
opportune and well directed. It could be additionally opporture, 
as corroborating the recent expose by his majesty’s government 
of the anti-British activities of the Soviet Republic.” 

The British Government, therefore, staged the famous 
Kanpur Conspiracy Case in May 1924 against the four commu¬ 
nist leaders-Dange, Muzaffar Ahmad, Nalini Gupta and Shaukat 
Usmani. All of them were sentenced to four years imprioson- 
ment. Condemning the Case, 'Sramik’ wrote: "Communism is 
the very object of the labour movement.” 

Evelyn Roy (Mrs. M. N. Roy) in a document entitled '"iVill 
the British Labour Government Stand for This ?” dated 17 April 
1924 pinpointed the meaning of the trial. She gave three rea¬ 
sons ; firstly, "to crush” the steadily growing mass movement 
in India ; secondly, "to terrorise” those who were seeking to 
study the ideas of "Russia’s mighty social revolution” and of 
"national revolutions of other eastern countries”; and thirdly, 
"to prejudice the impending Anglo-Russian conference” on 
trade. 

But it could not check the advance of communist ideals 
among the workers. The British government did not immedia¬ 
tely impose a ban on Communist Party or the Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Party. 

In the later part of the twenties, the workers’ and peasants' 
parties actually arose as mass organisations, organising militant 
class-conscious trade-unions and peasant demonstrations, putting 
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forward a militant plan of fight for complete independence with 
a socioeconomic programme. Dr. Adhikari remarks j "S. A. 
Dange and M. N. Roy were independently of each other propos¬ 
ing the formation of an open mass national-revolutionary party 
which will concentrate on organising the workers and peasants, 
come forward with a revolutionary programme for complete 
independence, such as the one put forward at the Gaya session 
of the Indian National Congress by Roy and Abani Mukherjee 
and be in the forefront of the struggle for national freedom 
counteracting the compromising tendencies of the national bour¬ 
geois leadership.’'^ He wrote earlier: '’...in the closing months 
of 1922, Abani Mukherjee was touring India illegally on his own 
and contacting the various communist groups. He seems to 
have met Dange in Bombay and Singaravelu in Madras. He met 
Manilal and was present underground in the Gaya Congress as 
well. Together with Manilal he seems to have put forward a 
labour swaraj manifesto and proposed the formation of a labour 
swaraj party to work inside the Congress. But no labour swaraj 
party came into existence in 1922. Actually Labour Swaraj 
Party came into existence at the end of 1925 in which Muzaffar 
Ahmad played an important role.”'^^ 

The attempt of Singaravelu in Madras to consolidate the 
Labour Kisan party was cut short by the Kanpur Conspiracy 
Case. 

The forerunner of the Workers’ and Peasants’ party— 
Labour Swaraj Party of the Indian National Congress was first 
started in Bengal on November 1, 1925, a few weeks before the 
foundation of the Communist Party at Kanpur at the initiative 
of Satyabhakta. Muzaffar Ahmad writes: "This party was first 
organised on 1 November 1925. But at that time it was not 
called the Peasants’ and Workers’ Party of Bengal. It was first 
organised under the name "The Labour-Swaraj Party of the 
Indian National Congress.’’ Hemanta Kumar Sarakar, Qutbuddin 
Ahmad, Quazi Nazrul Islam and Shamsuddin Hussain of 
Birbhum district were especially active in initiating its organi- 
saton. The first inaugural communique of the party to be publi¬ 
shed in the press bears the signature of Quazi Nazrul Islam." 

37. Dr. <?. Adhikari—Documents of the History of the Communist Party 
of India VoJ. II, Pp-672-73. 

38, Ibid, Vol. I, p-510. 
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Explaining its policy, the spokesman of the new party, the 
celebrated poet Quazi Nazrul Islam, wrote in a pamhlet that 
ultimate demands of the party on labour were the following: 
’’Modern industries and public utilities, such as mines, railways, 
telegraphs, inland waterways, tramways, etc. shall be national¬ 
ised under the control of workers’ committees, not for profits 
but for the use and benefit of the country. 

It was later on printed in the second issue of 'Langal’ on 
23 December 1925. 'Langal’ was started on 16 December 1925. 
The chief editor of it was Nazrul Islam and the editor was Mani- 
bhusan Mukhopadhyay. 'Langal’ stopped publication after 15 
issues and reappaered a little later on 12 August 1926 as 
'Ganavani.’^*’ 

The first issue of 'Langal’ came out as the "Weekly Organ 
of the Workers’ and Peasants’ Swaraj Party.’’ It was published 
from 37 Harisson Road where the Labour Swaraj Party’s office 
was situated. Nazrul’s famous poem 'Samyavadi’ was published 
in the first issue of "Langal”. 

"Langal” played an important role in disseminating authen¬ 
tic news about Soviet Russia, about Karl Marx and on workers 
and peasants rights. The second issue of it contained Nazrul’s 
song of the peasant and Debabrata Basu’s article on Karl Marx. 
So popular 'Langal’ became after the publication of "Samya¬ 
vadi”* that 5000 copies of the first issue was sold. It contained 

39. Quoted by P. Saha—History of Working Cla.ss Movement m Benga,!, 
op. cit. p-71. 

40. Muzaflfar Ahmad—Myself and the Communist Party of India, Pp- 
414-16. 

* "Langal” in its issue No. 7 wrote about Satyabhakata's paper 'Samya¬ 
vadi' ; "We have received the second number of 'Samyavadi' from 
Kanpur. Satyabhaktai :s its editor. 'Samyavadi' is being published with 
the following objectives: (1) protest against oppression of the peasants, 
(2) exposure of the miserable conditions of life of the workers, (3) fight 
for human right for the so called untouchable castes, (4) give real news 
about the communist and bolshevik movement m different countries, 
(5) spread knowledge of communism and colectivism among the common 
people... We heartily congratualte this new contemporary paper 
'Samyavadi'.” (Dr. Adhikarl-Documents of the History of Communist 
Party, Vol. 11, op. cit. p-679) 

Among the other papers organised by communists m this period in 
different parts of India were, 'Inquilab' in Lahore in Urdu; 'Thozilali' 
in Madras in Tamil; 'Kirtl’ in Panjubi. 
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article on "Lenin’s Soviet Russia” by Debabrata Basu and Maxim 
Gorky’s ’Mother’ which was serialised from the second issue. 
It congratulated appearance of Satyabhakata’s Hindi journal 
"Samyavadi” from Kanpur. It also hailed the Presidential 
speech at the first Communist conference at Kanpur, "Langal” 
also carried a blessing message from Rabindranath Tagore under 
its masthead. "The Masses” edited by M. N. Roy in its article 
"welcomed the new Bengali weekly” with delight. 

In number 7 issue of 'Langal’ dated 4 February 1926, there 
was an article on the Bengal Tenancy bill which quotes a 

message received from Kreistintern (Moscow) on the death of 
C. R. Das some seven months before. This message calls upon 
the Swaraj Party to organise the workers and peasants. It also 
quoted a message from Shapurji Saklatvala and some other 
Independent Labour Party MPs of Britain calling for the organi¬ 
sation of trade unions. 

'Langal’ was read carefully by M. N. Roy and he made a 
friendly review of it in "Masses” (Vol. 2, No. 3, March 1926) in 
which he said : "Any movement to defend the interest of the 
peasant should have two fundamental principles: (1) the culti¬ 
vator should be the owner of the soil; (2) the produce of the 
soil and his labour should belong to the peasant. 

We are glad to note that the ’Langal’ stands for these two 
principles. We hope that the new journal will boldly propagate 
and popularise these principles among the peasant masses—that 
it will hold out to the peasantry a vivid picture of the life, ex¬ 
ploitation and demand of their class, drawn in simple language. 
The talents of the revolutionary bard, Nazrul Islam should be 
devoted to voice the suffering and aspirations of the downtro¬ 
dden 'dumbmillions’. Let him sing for them—to inspire them 
with the courage to revolt against exploitation and with the 
hope for a new era of freedom and prosperity. Muzaffar 
Ahmad’s explanation 'Why India Is not Free’, repeated with 
more force and more clarity, will open the eyes of the nationalist 
revolutionaries.” 

Meanwhile, the first Indian Communists’ conference took 
place at Kanpur during December 25-28, 1925 under the initia¬ 
tive of Satyabhakata where the Communist Party of India was 
formed. S. V. Ghate worte in ’New Age’ weekly on 6 February 
1966: "As president M. Singaravelu Chettiyar, two joint Secre- 
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taries Bagerhatta and myself, and an executive committee were 
elected. Muzaffar Ahamad was in the executive committee.” 

Presiding over the first Communists’ conference Singara- 
velu explained the attitude of the Indian Communists to Swaraj 
in the following words : '’In the great struggle for Swaraj which 
is now in progress throughout the country, we Communists have 
to take up the greatest share in the struggle. 

Shapurji Saklatvala was unable to attend the first confer¬ 
ence of the Communist Party. In his message Saklatvala stated r 
"I must ask you to remember that although the economic inde¬ 
pendence of the workers and peasants of India is your main 
task, that you must still remain friendly to the national aspira¬ 
tions of the Indian people, as national independence is the birth¬ 
right pf all peoples. 

I would ask you to notice the cunning remarks in the 
English papers in India trying to drive a wedge between you 
and the swarajists. You must not fall into this trap as our 
Swarajist friends must ultimately realise that communism is 
the only thing that will bring real freedom to the people of 
India...India stands to gain more from communism than any 
other nation despite the vile slander about Russia which I hope 
you will do your best to dispel, and to bring home to our people 
that Russia in five years has given to teeming millions of pea¬ 
sants the same rights as university educated citizens, despite 
poverty, famine, blockade and war.”^^ 

Maulana Hasrat Mohani, chairman of the reception com¬ 
mittee, described the aims of the party to be establishment of 
a Soviet constitution in India after the achievement of swaraj. 
He said : "The movement of communism is the movement of 
peasants and workers...Some, for instance, consider that com¬ 
munism necessarily heads for bloodshed and terrorism. The 
only basis for this wrong notion is that we sanction nonviolence 
only as expedient and necessary and do not like Mahatma 
Gandhi accept it as a fixed principle for all time.” 

He then described the main aims and objects of the party. 
"To establish swaraj or complete independence by all fair 

41. Amrita Bazar Patrika, 28 December 1925. 

42. Dr. G. Adhikafi op. cit. Vol. II, p-639. 
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means. After the establishment of swaraj to see that it takes the 
form of the Soviet republic on which all principles of commu¬ 
nism will come into force.” He categorically stated that their 
organisation was purely Indian. ”Our relations with sumlar 
parties of other countries will be only that of sympathy and 
mental affinity to all these in general and to the Third Inter¬ 
national in particular.” 

In matters of religion, he said, "we allow the largest possi¬ 
ble latitude and toleration. Whosever accepts our principles 
will be accepted in our party, whether he is a Mohammedan, a 
Hindu, a Christian, a Buddhist or anybody with or without any 
religion. 

Muzaffar Ahamad rather took a cautious attitude towards 
the newly founded Communist party. He had some reservations 
about it from the very beginning. In a letter to Mohammad 
Shafik, Sadar Bazar, Delhi he wrote in March 1926; "It is true 
that the Communist Party of India only exists in name, and 
nothing further can be done under the circumstances...The 
strength of membership of the Communist Party is very poor. 
Even amongst these small number of members there are some 
undesirable persons. Of these people, Janaki Prasad has just 
left the party. But Shamsuddin and Hasarat Mohani are still 
there. Even Singaravelu is very difficult to manage...But ins¬ 
pite of all these difficulties the Communist Party must exist and 
should be brought on working basis.”** 

“By 1926-27, socialist ideas were spreading widely”, wrote 
R. P. Dutt. ”A new initial form of political working class and 
socialist organisation began to appear in the Workers’ and Pea¬ 
sants’ Parties, which sprang up,,and united militant elements in 
the trade union movement with left elements in the National 
Congress.”*® 

43. Indian Annual Registrar, Mitra, 1925, Vol. II, Pp-367-71. 

44. I. B./320/1926. Lord Sinha Road, Calcutta. 

45. R. Palme Dutt—India Today, op. cit. p-388. 

The Workers’ and Peasants' Party waiS formed in Bengal in 1926; others 
followed in Bombay, the United Provinces and the Punjab. 

In Bengal, in an all Bengal Peasants’ Conference at Krishnanagar during 
6-7 February 1926, a Peasants’ and Workers’ Party was formed. It was 
resolved in the foundation resolution the aims and objects of the Party: 
’’For the protection and furtherance of the interests of the peasants 
and workers." The resolution was proposed by Fateuddin Huasaln of 
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It is obvious that repression could not check the awaken¬ 
ing of the working class of India. Militant trade unionism began 
to appear. It became clear day by day that the new militant 
working class leadership had the support of the majority of 
Indian trade unionists. 'Forward’, a radical English daily of 
Calcutta founded by Deshbandhu Chittaranjan Das, editorially 
welcomed the speech of Singaravelu on 28 December 1925. The 
influential Bengali daily "Ananda Bazar Patrika” commented 
on 31 December 1925 : 

"The Communist Party has made its appearnce as the 
mouthpiece of the ryots and labourers. There is no denying the 
fact that the need of such a party had been felt very keenly, 
especially for the reason that the Congress had more or less 
remained indifferent to the interests of the ryots and the labou¬ 
rers. 

The strength of the nation will increase to a considerable 
extent if the Communist Party succeeds in organising a politi¬ 
cal party composed of the ryots and labourers and forms into 
a section of the Congress.” 

The Indian National Congress was also divided into two 
sections at that time—prochangers and nochangers. Prochan¬ 
gers were the followers of Deshbandhu Das. We have already 
observed that how he evinced keen interest on labour organi¬ 
sation. But Deshbandhu expired in 1925 creating a political 
vacuum which was very difficult to fill. 

In this period the visit of Shapurji Saklatvala, the British 
Communist M. P. to India in 1927 created a new atmoshphere 
of militant trade unionism. The working class and peasant 
stream of Indian national liberation movement which grew after 
the Russian Revolution got a fillip. Saklatvala attended the 
session of the Trade Union Congress in 1927 in Delhi. 


Mymensingh and seconded by Brajanath Das of Bogra. A strong execu¬ 
tive body for one year was formed with the following persons. 
President: Dr. Naresh Chandra Sengupta MABL, Calcutta. 
Vice-Presidents: Maulavi Qutubuddin Ahamivd, Calcutta. 

Rajibuddin Tarafadar MLC (Barra). 

Shri Atul Chandra Gupta, Calcutta. 

Secretary: Shrl Hemanta Kumar Sarkar M. A, MLC (Nadia). 

Assistant Secretary: Maulavi Shamsuddin Hussain (Birbhum). 
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’’The great service rendered by Saklatvala”, wrote Amrita 
Bazar Patrika on 26 February 1927 during his India tour was 
'’His message to the downtrodden millions is that they must 
learn to stand on their own legs and look for guidance to the 
men who are helping them to stand on their own legs...The 
swaraj must be the swaraj of the masses...The enemies of these 
masses are not only the white bureacracy but no less the brown 
capitalists, who champion the cause of the milions in public, but 
who are themselves the most cruel exploiter of labour. Mr, 
Saklatvala disclaimed any intention of creating a class war in 
the country but he pointed out that there was already a class 
war only that one of two parties in this war is hopelessly weak.” 

Time and again he boldly asserted that Soviet Russia was 
the vanguard of a new civilisation and communism was the 
ultimate aim of all struggles waged by the exploited masses 
throughout the world. 

'T wish to bring home to my countrymen and women”, he 
exclaimed, "not to misunderstand genuine communism by its 
false and grotesque description given by interested imperialists 
who are preventing them from travelling to Russia to see the 
real blessings and true civilising influence as it is being actually 
experimented in Russia.”^® 

Repudiating the slanders against Soviet Russia he said : 
"Russia is being ruled by men who are mere workers and pea¬ 
sants. Czar has gone and in his place workers and peasants are 
ruling.” He also reported about the rapid advance of literacy 
in Russia since the revolution. 

British authorities did not allow Saklatvala to visit India 
again. His passport was concelled. The Viceroy in a despatch to 
the Secretary of State for India on 30 July 1927 explained the 
causes of cancellation of Saklatvala’s passport to visit India 
again in view of the political impact of his recent visit. He was 
in India from the 14th January to 9th April 1927. He addressed 
114 meetings and wrote various articles in the Indian press. 
"The case for excluding Saklatvala is briefly”, the Despatch 
states, "that he is an acknowledged and prominent communist, 
that he did not confine himself, while in India, merely to enun- 


46. P. Saha—Shapurji Saklatvala—A Short Biography, New Delhi, 1970 
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ciating principles of communism, but endeavouired to lay foun¬ 
dation of communist organisations, that his activities and utte¬ 
rances were generally hostile to Governmept, jthat the effect of 
his recent visit to India, though transient, was considerable, and 
that it is probable that he will be able to prpduce a more per¬ 
manent and pernicious effect if he returns to, India.” 

’*.we would invite special attention 'to the following 

points: 

(a) admiration publicly expressed by him foi* Russia and the 
Communistic Movement in China ; 

1 

(b) His protest against the sending of Indian troops to China; 

(c) Appeal made by him to youth and his activities in urging 
the formation of workers’ and peasants’ parties, which are 
closely intended to be the nucleus of communist organisation; 

(d) Speech delivered by him at All Bengal Young Men’s Asso¬ 
ciation.”^^ 

/ 1 

Another British intelligence report teUs .about Saklatvala 
as a "...red-hot Bolshevik interested firstly in spreading the- 
doctrine of Bolshevism in England and secondly in fostering 
unrest in India through his dealings with the ’Welfare League 
of India.’ He is in touch with the leading English Communists 
and with Russia, and during the first two years he has travelled 
all over England in order to advocate Bolshevik principles at 
labour meetings. He is an active member.^.o| the Independent 
Labour Party and a member of the 3rd Interi^tional. Briefly he 
is said to be a dangerous man, a Bolshevik—^t heart, and will¬ 
ing to turn his head to any scheme which will endanger the 
peace of England or that of India, ^ 

The Indian tour of Saklatvala and his numerous speeches 
had strengthened the self-confidence of Indian workers. They 
found a new hope in the Russian experiment where the workers 
and peasants ruled the country instead of a -Czar. 

Had the Indian left got the time and oportunity, the future 
of: India would have been different. Since his 'departure, India 
witnessed the greatest tide of working iclfllss* ^ advance. Trade 


47. Home PoU, F-35 XXIX 1927. 

48. Home Poll, Part B, Nos. 300-07, January 1921. 
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union organisations shot up. "The political strikes and demon¬ 
strations against the arrival of the Simon Commission in Febru¬ 
ary (1928) placed the working class for the moment in the van¬ 
guard of the national struggle.”^" 

Jawaharlal Nehru comments on the period: "The workers’ 
trade union movement was, ideologically, definitely socialist, 
and so were the majority of the youth Leagues. A vague con¬ 
fused socialism was already part of the atmosphere of India 
when I returned from Europe in December 1927, and even ear¬ 
lier than there were many individual socialists. Mostly they 
thought along utopian lines, but Marxian theory was influenc¬ 
ing them increasingly, and a few considered themselves as 
hundred per cent Marxists. This tendency was strengthened in 
India, as in Europe and America, by developments in the Soviet 
Union, and particularly the Five Year Plan.’’®” 

Such was the impact of the age that "We declared that 
the existing land system must go and that there should be no 
intermediaries between the State and the cultivator.” Nehru 
further writes: "The next year, 1929, the U. P. Provincial 
Congress Committee went a step further and made a recom¬ 
mendation, definitely on socialist lines, to the All-India Congress 
Committee. 

The new advance of socialistic ideas was further corro¬ 
borated by Jawaharlal Nehru. A few days before the Calcutta 
Congress, the All India Trade Union Congress met at Jharia 
(18-20 December 1928). It was Nehru’s first a attendance in 
Trade Union Congress. He found inside the Trade Union Con¬ 
gress ideological confrontation of two groups-moderates and 
militants. The latter group was deeply influenced by the message 
of the Russian Revolution. The militant group "beleived in 
political action, and openly proclaimed its revolutionary out¬ 
look. It was influenced, though by no means controlled, by 
some Communists and near-Communists. Bombay textile labour 
had been captured by this group, and under their leadership 
there had been a great, and partly successful, textile strike in 
Bombay. A new and powerful textile union had risen in 
Bombay, the Girni Kamgar Union, which dominated the labour 

49. R. P. Dutt—India Today, op. cit. p-339. 
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situation in Bombay. Another powerful union under the influ¬ 
ence of the advanced group was the G. I. P. Railway Union.” 
He admitted that ”My own sympathies at Jharia were with the 
advanced group.” 

He also gave a brief account of labour upsurge in 1928. 
"Nineteen twenty-eight had been full of labour disputes and 
strikes He further commented : "The Labour Movement was 
becoming class conscious, militant and dangerous, both in ideo¬ 
logy and in organisation. 

This new spirit of Indian working class was found expres¬ 
sion when thirty thousand (according to some fifty thousand) 
workers organised by the various trade unions of Calcutta 
assembled first at Calcutta Maidan and then proceeded to the 
venue of the Indian National Congress at Park Circus in a two 
mile long procession. They were carrying different flags and 
festoons with the inscriptions : 'Workers of the World Unite !’, 
'You Don’t Lose Anything But Chains !’ 'Long Live Independent 
Republic in India !’ They first of all held a meeting at the open 
space in front of the Congress pandal. In that meeting several 
leaders, including Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, addressed them. 
But, not content with that, the workers under their leaders 
wanted to hold the meeting in the Congress pandal, which was 
opposed by the Congress volunteers unsuccessfully. They for¬ 
ced their entry into the main pandal, as a result of which the 
Congress session had to be adjourned for two hours. Inside the 
pandal a meeting was held, presided over by Jawaharlal Nehru, 
several leaders including Kiron Chandra Mitra, Sibnath Baner- 
jee, Bankim Mukherjee, Nimbkar and others spoke. A resolu¬ 
tion, demanding complete independence, was moved by Dharani 
Goswami and seconded by Joglekar, which was passed in the 
meeting. The following resolution was passed in the meeting 
unanimously with great enthusiasm. "The mass meeting of the 
workers and peasants from all industries declare that we, the 
workers and peasants of the land, shall not rest content till com¬ 
plete independence is established and all exploitation from capi¬ 
talism and imperialism cease. We do call upon the National 
Congress to keep that goal before them and organise the national 
forces for that purpose, 

52. Ibid, Pp-186, 187, 188. 
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It was avery significant event in the history of our national 
liberation movement when the national leaders were hotly dis¬ 
cussing about the goal of Congress whether Dominion Status or 
complete independence, the working class came forward and 
passed resolution at Congress pandal demanding complete inde¬ 
pendence. Its importance was also recognised by Bengal Govern¬ 
ment intelligence report: "The growing antagonism between 
the National Congress and the labour movement was well shown 
by the invasion of the Congress pandal by labour demonstration 
in spite of the opposition of the Congress volunteers and of the 
refusal of the authorities of the Congress to allow the pandal 
to be used for a labour demonstration. The Congress authorities 
proved absolutely incapable of controlling the labour leaders 
and their followers.’ 

All these were very significant events in the history of 
India. It testified to the working-class advance towards the 
forefront of the national liberation movement in India. The 
viceroy, Lord Irwin, in his speech to the Legislative Assembly 
in January 1929, declared that the "disquitening spread of 
communist doctrine has been causing anxiety", and announced 
that "the government would take measures." Introducing for¬ 
mally the Public Safety Bill in the Central Assembly on Febru¬ 
ary 4, 1929, the government spokesman Mr. Crerar testified the 
advance of working class in Bengal and in other parts of India: 
"On January 19, 25,000 labourers held a mass meeting on the 
maidan and passed through the streets carrying flags and inscrip¬ 
tions containing 'Long Live the Soviet Republic of India’, 'Down 
With the Landlords’, 'All Powers to the Masses’, 'Workers of 
the World Unite’, 'Long Live Revolution in India", he said.®® 

"The growth of communist propaganda and influence”, 
recorded the government annual report on "India in 1928-29", 
"especially among the industrial classes of certain large towns, 
caused anxiety to the authorities." There were 203 strikes in 
the year 1928, as against only 129 during the previous year. 


54. Political Dept, 1929 Quoted by P. Sahar-History of Working class 
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In May 1929, 'Bombay Chronicle’ proclaimed "Socialism 
in the air." It added that "for months past socialistic principles 
have been preached in India at various conferences, especially 
those of peasants and workers.” 'Manchester Guardian’ of 
August 1929 commented: "Experience of the past two years 
has shown that the industrial workers in the biggest centres are 
peculiarly malleable material in the hands of unscruplous com¬ 
munist organisers."'^® 

Despite initial sectarianism, the left imbibed with the spirit 
of the Russian Revolution, had registered spectacular advance 
among the working class and the peasantry. The Government 
thought it necessary to strike. The Public Safety Bill was there¬ 
fore introduced by British Government in 1928 being frightened 
by the spread of socialist and communist ideas and influence. 
In the Central Assembly, nationalists of all shades and colours, 
from the moderates to extremists, opposed the government 
intention to acquire draconic power by passing the bill. Lala 
Lajpat Rai said : "We are in no danger from Bolshevism or 
Leninism. The greatest danger we are in, is from the capitalists 
and exploiters." Motilal Nehru narrated his experiences in the 
Soviet Union and condemned anti-Soviet propaganda. He des¬ 
cribed the Public Safety Bill as a "direct attack on Indian 
nationalism, on the Indian National Congress" and described 
the Public Safety Bill as "the slavery of India, Bill No. 1." 
T. Prakasam said that the Bill’s main aim was to prevent the 
spread of nationalism among workers and peasants. Diwan 
Chamanalal declared : "If you are trying to preach against 
socialism, if you are demanding powers to suppress socialism, 
you will have to walk over our dead bodies before you can get 
that power." 

Bipan Chandra in an article to mark the centenary of 
Indian National Congress in the Calcutta daily "The Telegraph" 
(13 September 1985) writes: "Even the two spokesmen of the 
capitalist class, Puroshottamdas Thakurdas and G. D. Birla, 
firmly opposed the Bill.” 

The Bill was defeated ih the Central Legislative Assembly. 
In March 1929, having failed to get the Bill passed, the govern¬ 
ment arrested 31 leading communists, trade unionists and other 
left-wing leaders and put them on trial at Meerut. This led to 
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strong criticism of the government by the nationalists. Describ¬ 
ing the arrests as examples of “this reign of lawlessness under 
the guise of law”, Gandhiji said that “the motive behind these 
prosecutions is not to kill communism, it is to strike terror... 
Evidently it (the government) believes in a periodical exhibi¬ 
tion of its capacity to supersede all law and to discover to a 
trembling India the red claws which usually remain under 
cover. 

Jawaharlal Nehru writes : “In March 1929 the Govern¬ 
ment struck suddenly at organised labour by arresting some of 
its most prominent workers from the advanced groups. The 
leaders of the Bombay Girni Kamgar Union were taken, as well 
as labour leaders from Bengal, the U. P. and the Punjab. Some 
of these were communists, others were near-communists, yet 
others were just trade unionists. This was the beginning of the 
famous Meerut trial lasted for four years and a half.”*®® 

In a review meeting held in Writers’ Building, Calcutta, 
on August 28, 1929 on political situation in Bengal, Mr. Moberly, 
member in charge of political deaprtment and Mr. Colson, com¬ 
missioner of police, Calcutta, held that many revolutionaries 
turned towards the Soviet doctrines; “Communist activities, 
methods and literature have, therefore, found an increasing 
number of admirers and exponents, so much so that the present 
Meerut Conspiracy Case had to be instituted to deal with the 
menace.”®'* — 

But S. Gopal thinks Government “attached greater signifi¬ 
cance at this time to these efforts of Jawaharlal and his colle- 
gues to rouse the masses and particularly, as they thought, the 

57. Quoted by Bipan Chandra—The Telegraph, 13 September 1985. 

• Among the leaders in Meerut trial were: S. A. Dange, Kishorilal Ghosh, 
D. R. Thengdi, S. V. Ghate, K. N. Joglekar, S. H. Jhabwalla,, Shaukat 
Usmani, Muzaffar Ahamad, Philip Spratt, B. F. Bradley, S. S. Mirajkar, 
P. C. Joshi, A. A. Alve, G. R. Kasle, Gopa,l Basak, G. D. Adhikari, 
M. A. Majid, R. S. Nimbkar, Viswanath Mukherjee, Kidar Nath Sehgal, 
Radha Raman Mitra, Dharani Kumar Goswami, Gouri Shankar, Sham- 
sul Huda, Shib Nath Banerjee, Gopendra Chakravarty, Soha,n Singh 
Josh, M. G. Desai, Ajudhya Prasad, Lakshman Rao Kadam, H. L. 
Hutchinson. 
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peasants and the students, to destroy the 'raj’, than to the Com¬ 
munist programme to stir up a movement, chiefly among indus¬ 
trial labour, to attack the economic organisation of society and 
aimed directly against employers and only indirectly against 
imperialism. The Government recognized that the two move¬ 
ments had points of contact and m some respect were closely 
linked.”"'’ 

The Home Secretary of India in a letter to all Local 
Government on 21 February 1929 stated : "There is a tendency 
for the political and Communist revolutionaries to join hands, 
and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, an extreme nationalist who is at 
the same time genuinely attracted by .some of the Communist 
doctrines, stands about at the meeting point.”"’ So they wanted 
to take action against Jawaharlal first than against the Com¬ 
munists. Because according to them taking "action against 
Communism which may rouse for the Communists any general 
sympathy among the nationalists or provide the nationalists 
with what they are searching for at the moment, namely a good 
rallying—cry for an intensive anti-Government agitation.”"^ 

But the Government instead of prosecuting Jawaharlal, 
first of all fell on the Communists. S. Gopal thinks that "there 
might also be the political advantage of convincing the general 
public that Communism was not the kind of movement that 
should receive the sympathy of nationalists.”"’’ It was also inten¬ 
ded to give a blow to the rising communists stronghold among 
the working class in India. It seems to be probable that the 
pressure of the industrialists, mostly Europeans, provided more 
compelling reasons to prosecute the Communists. Whatever 
may be the reasons, this action of alien British rulers evoked 
deep resentment among the nationalists. Many of the leaders 
of the freedom movement immediately came forward in support 
of the Meerut accused in spite of their difference with the Com¬ 
munists. Motilal Nehru, Madan Mohan Malaviya, Srinivas 
lyenger, Dr. M. A. Ansari, N. C. Kelkar, Dr. Moonje and 
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M. S. Aney issued a statement in support of the Meerut accused, 
which said : 

"The Goverpment has started prosecution of 31 persons, 
mostly young men^ belonging to various political and labour 
unions, youth leagues and other similar organisations on a 
charge under section 121/A of the Indian Penal Code for cons¬ 
piring to deprive the King of the sovereignty of the British 
India...We appeal to all patriotic Indians and political and 
social, labour and commercial organisations of all shades of 
political opinion to contribute handsomely to the Defence Fund. 
A Defence Committee has been constituted of (1) Dr. M. A. 
Ansari, President and Treasurer (Delhi); (2) Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru (Allahabad) ; (3) Choudhury Raghubir Singh (Meerut); (4) 
Pandit Pyarelal Sharma (Meerut); (5) Dr. Mohammad Alam 
(Lahore); (6) Lala' Girdharilal (Delhi)’’®‘‘ 

Later, the Defence Committee was reconstituted. Jawahar¬ 
lal Nehru writes in his autobiography : (p-189) "A defence com¬ 
mittee was formed for the Meerut accused, of which my father 
was Chairman, Dr. Ansari and others, including myself, were 
members. We had a difficult task. Money was not easy to 
collect; it seemed that the moneyed people had no great sym¬ 
pathy for communists and socialists and labour agitators. And 
lawyers would only sell their services for a full pound of some¬ 
body’s flesh. We had some eminent lawyers on our Committee, 
my father and others, and they were always available for con¬ 
sultation and general guidance. That did not cost us anything, 
but it was not possible for them to sit down in Meerut for 
months at a time."* 

64. Amrita Bazar Patrika, April 9, 1929 

• In a letter to Virendranath Chattopadhyay, Secretary, Lea,gue Against 
Imperialism, 24, Friedrich strasse, Berlin on 25 April 1929 Jawaharlal 
writes: "you must be following events in India from the newspapers. 
You must have seen that a Committee has been started to help in the 
defence in the Meerut trial. This Committee includes my father, 
Ansari and some others...! wonder if any help could come to us from 
organisations ih Europe.” Because the defence was bound "to cost a 
fair amount of money.” He also mentioned that the name of the Leaigue 
was mentioned in the complaint of the trial. "The League is mentioned 
as one of the bodies subordinate to and controlled by the Communist 
International and hence a very dangerous organisation. It is, there¬ 
fore, worthwhile for the League and its associate bodies to take interest 
in the matter.’* (Chinmohan Sehanovis-Nehru and Meerut Conspiracy 
Case, taken by him from AICC File of Nehru Musf|um, Mainstream, 
August II, 1973. 
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For the first time, and as a very special case, the Congress 
sanctioned Rs. 1,500 for the defence.®® It was not a small gesture 
on behalf of the nationalists to the Communists and Socialists. 
Jawaharlal’s deep sympathy to the accused of the Meerut case 
is evident from his correspondences with Dr. Bhupendranath 
Dutta, Mrinal Kanti Bose and Abdul Halim in Bengal in which 
he correctly observed '*it is a determined attempt of the Govern¬ 
ment to crush the labour movement.”®® 

A Government intelligence report says : ’The arrest of 
communist leaders on warrants issued by the magistrate of 
Meerut created considerable stir in the Indian press and produ¬ 
ced strong criticism at Congress meetings; but it has been little 
sign of excitement among workers.”®' 

It seems to be true that the working class of India was 
unable to reply the challenge of British imperialism in an orga¬ 
nised manner throughout India. The level of political cons¬ 
ciousness of the workers was not mature enough at that time. 
Yet the working class of India did not pass it totally unchallen¬ 
ged. In Calcutta, a meeting was held on April 21, 1929 under 
the auspices of the Calcutta Tramway Workers’ Union, in which 
resolutions were adopted expressing sympathy for the accused 
of Meerut Conspiracy Case. The veteran trade union leader 
Bankim Mukherjee urged that workers should protest against 
the Trade Disputes Bill by a one day-strike all through India. 

Two meetings were held by the Lilloah Labour Union at 
Lilloah, attended by thousend men in each, at which K. C. Mitra 
foretold his own arrest and asked for funds. Swami Biswananda 
asked his audience to avenge ill-treatment meted out to them 
by the European officers of the workshops and advocated a raj 
of labourers in India. He referred to the Meerut Conspiracy 
Case and Public Safety Bill as measures adopted by govern¬ 
ment to save the zamindars and destroy the labourers. A Bengal 
government intelligence report of 1929 says: ”At the second 
meeting, Jawaharlal Nehru spoke and pointed out that labour 
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was supreme in Russia...That Swaraj in India would be obtained 
by the workers and the peasants.”®” 

The Nagpur session of the All India Trade Union'Congress 
(28 November to 1st December 1929) by adopting a resolution 
appreciated the work done by Workers’ Welfare League of India 
in England for "the agitation carried on by them on behalf of 
the Meerut accused for the withdrawal of the case, and for the 
financial assistance sent out for their defence.”®® 

At a meeting of the executive committee of the All India 
Trade Union Congress held at the Indian Association Hall in 
Calcutta on 17 and 18 November 1930, presided over by Subhas 
Chandra Bose, a resolution was adopted calling on the execu¬ 
tive committee to take steps to raise funds for the defence of 
the Meerut conspiracy prisoners.^® 

The arrest of the distinguished working-class leaders 
could not stop rising tide of the working-class movement. An 
intelligent department report laments: "Unfortunately, it has 
not been enough to crush the movement. 

The Statesman of 18 January 1933 commenting on the 
judgement on Meerut Conspiracy case found in it "ramifications 
of a conspiracy which had its source in Moscow and its threads 
in Berlin, Amsterdam, Glasgow, Bloomsbury and Walthamstow. 
In India its agents were a mobile corps now in Cawnpur or 
Calcutta, now in Bombay, Delhi, Ondal or Jhansi. ;...The judge¬ 
ment leaves no doubt that a conspiracy to deprive the King- 
Emperor of his sovereignty of British India existed and that it 
was also a conspiracy to destroy the whole order of society by 
creating strife and violence wherever possible.” 

L. H. Colson, Police Commissioner, Calcutta writes to 
G. P. Hogg, Chief Secretary, Government of Bengal on 24 
October 1934.: "After the arrest of Muzaffar Ahamed in the 
Meerut Case in 1929, Abdul Halim remained to take charge of 
the Workers’ and Peasants’ Party of India, a communist organi¬ 
sation in Calcutta which was affiliated to the League Against 
Imperialism in Great Britain. The, activities of the Party were 
chiefly confined to collection of funds and to helping in other 
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ways the defence of the Meerut prisoners. Financial assistance 
for this and for general party purposes continued to be received 
from foreign sources including the League Against Imperialism, 
the CPGB and from the Third International through Soumen- 
dranath Tagore in Berlin. Money was also found and collected 
locally for the defence of the Meerut priosners and for carrying 
on the Jute Mill strikes in and around Calcutta in 1929...Abdul 
Halim constantly visited Muzaffar Ahamed and other Meerut 
priosners on the plea of arranging for their defence and obtained 
instructions regarding the manangement of the party and des¬ 
patch of secret reports to the Third International. He also recei¬ 
ved guidance from outside particularly from Soumendranath 
Tagore and the League Against Imperialism. 

He also imported communist literature through secret 
sources and also printed it locally for dissemination among his 
members and among students and youngmen intended for 
recruitment to his party. In October 1929, he published 'Sadha- 
ran Satyabadir Istihar’ in Bengali which is a Communist Mani¬ 
festo.”"'' 


The Fruitful Decide. 

The decade, 1919 to 1929, was fruitful as far as Indian 
political and working class movements were concerned Jawa- 
harlal Nehru correctly analysed the period in his presidential 
speech at Nagpur session of the AITUC. Said he: "The last 
decade has seen strange happenings in India. New forces and 
ideas have arisen and have come into play even in our ancient 
country. They threaten not only the present political structure 
under which India has suffered so long but also the social and 
economic structure. In the political field we have seen the ideo¬ 
logy and practice of direct action to displace the slow and 
ineffective methods of an earlier generation. We have seen the 
growth of a great movemerrt which convulsed the country and 
shook the foundation of British rule in India, and then weak¬ 
ened and gave place to reaction and mutual strife. We see it 
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again gathering strength for another and more powerful and 
determined move forward. , 

"But great as has been the political achievements of the 
last decade no less remarkable has been the growth of the labour 
movement in India. None of us call our Trade Union movement 
today strong or ready for successful battle. But who can deny 
that during a few short years we have covered ground which 
it took generations in other countries to traverse. Inspite of the 
great poverty of the worker and the fear born of slavery that 
possesses him and makes it difficult to organise him; inspite of 
political difficulties which a foreign government is ever placing 
in his way; inspite of the pre-occupation of the country as a 
whole with the national struggle, there has developed rapidly 
a class conscious and militant and aggressive spirit in the Indian 
worker. This spirit has led him to numerous strikes, sometimes 
ill-conceived, often with a failure as a certain goal but nothing 
daunted, he has gone ahead. If he has weakened, it has not un- 
often been due to the weakness of his leaders.”'^® 

There is no denying the fact in the development of class- 
consciousness and militant aggressive spirit among the Indian 
workers, the message of the Russian Revolution played a decisve 
role. Their leaders often drew attention of the workers of the 
workers’ and peasant’ 'raj’ at Russia. That was possible only by 
ending exploitation of man by man as Russia had done, they 
said. When a national leader like Jawaharlal’s stature speaks 
about the present system based on exploitation and draws atten¬ 
tion to the new lives of workers and peasants in Russia after 
the elimination of exploitative society, it cannot but influence 
in the thought process of ordinary workers. Jawaharlal in his 
Nagpur speech correctly commented : "It is the system that is 
wrong, the system that is based on the exploitaion of the few 
and the prostitution of labour. It is the system which is the 
natural outcome of capitalism and imperialism” and asked the 
Indian workers "you will have to root out both capitalism and 
imperialism and substitute a saner and healthier order.” He 
raised the question, "What is the ideal that you should have ?” 
He answered : "It will not profit you much if there is a change 
in your masters and your miseries continue.,... You want to pre¬ 
vent the exploitaion of man and to ensure equal opportunities 

73. Indian Annual Regitrar, Mitra, Vol. II, 1929. 
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and fair conditions of living for all. It is certain that this cannot 
be done under the existing system,” He explains that "capital 
and labour—facing each other and waiting for opportunities to 
do each other injury.” He explains also the remedy. "The solu¬ 
tion can only come by the removal of all causes which create 
poverty and inequality. It can only come when the sources of 
wealth are owned by the community and not by individuals. 
Therefore our ideal must be of a socialistic order of society in 
which the interests of the workers are supreme.” 

Strongly assailing the charge that they were "preaching 
the class war and of widening the distance between the classes ;” 
he said : "Is it the socialist or the Communist who separates 
the classes and preaches discontent or the capitalist or imperia¬ 
list who by his policy and methods has reduced the great majo¬ 
rity of mankind into wage slaves, who are worse even in many 
ways than the slaves of old ? The class war is none of our crea¬ 
tion. It is the creation of capitalism and so long as capitalism 
endures it will endure.” He firmly said : "The class war has 
existed and exists today. By trying ostrich like to ignore it, we 
do not get rid of it. Only by removing the causes are we likely 
to bring peace.” 

"The ideal then we must ever keep before us and we must 
try to get our national movement also to adopt it...For us the 
objective can only be a new order under which the worker will 
have true freedom and opportunity of growth.” 

He strongly criticised the British Government to launch a 
general offensive against the labour movement in India. "We 
have had in India, during the past year, a general offensive 
against Labour in which the Government and the employers 
have joined hands and cooperated together. The Trade Disputes 
Act and the Public Safety Ordinance were the first contributi¬ 
ons of the Government of India. Then followed the trial of the 
32 labour leaders and workers in Meerut...” 

On the question of international affilition of the AITUC 
his sympathy was with the Third International. With all his 
sympathy for affiliating AITUC with it, he did not appreciate 
many of their methods. He thought affiliation with that body 
in spite of differences would tantamount to adoption of their 
ihethods. But he was absolutely correct when he chastised the 
Second International. "The main preoccupation of the II Inter¬ 
national is no longer the fight against capitalism, but the fight 
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against Communism. And, in particular, India and the colonial 
countries have been studiously ignored by it and at evpry vital 
step it has sided with the forces ranged against us.” 

"Should we then ally ourselves with the Third Inter¬ 
national ?” he asked. He replied: "Recently, all manner of 
threats have been held out to those who may do so. I hope this 
Congress is strong enough to ignore them and to act regardless 
of them. It is obvious, however, the affiliation with the III Inter¬ 
national is largely a gesture because under present circumstan¬ 
ces, it is not easy for us with various Government restrictions, 
to develop contact with the Communist International.” 

He also expressed strong sympathy with the Soviet Union 
inspite of some differences here and there. "Soviet Russia today, 
inspite of heavy blunders and many sins, holds out the bright 
promise of a better day to the world at large and the worker 
especially more than any other country. The great experiment 
has already succeeded in some measure and it would be a tragedy 
if any thing happened which interfered with it or put a stop 
to it.”^"* 

The British Government lamented that it was not possible 
enough to crush the working class movement by instituting the 
Meerut Conspiracy Case. Rather "The Meerut trial”, writes 
Overstreet and Windmiller, made martyrs out of the Commu¬ 
nists, and martyrs are especially important in Indian political 
life. Indeed, Harold Laski wrote: The Meerut trial belongs to 
the class of cases of which the Mooney trial and the Sacco- 
Vanzetti trial in America, the Dreyfus trial in France, the 
Reichstag Fire trial in Germany, are the supreme instances.’ 

Saumendranath Tagore has said, and Philip Spratt agrees, 
that the Meerut Case "placed Communism on a sure footing in 
India. 

Jawaharlal Nehru writes in his autobiography: "The orga¬ 
nised Labour movement, especially in Bombay and, to a lesser 
extent, in Calcutta, was also socialistic in a loose kind of way, 
but it was broken up into bits and suffering from the depression. 
Vague communistic and socialistic ideas had spread among the 

74. The excerpts of the speech of Jawaharlal Nehru have been tak^n 
from Prem Sagar Gupta’s ‘A Short History of the AITUC op. cit 
f^l60-65. 

75. Overstreet and Windmiller—Communism in Imila, op. cit. p-13T. 
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intelligentsia, even among intelligent Government officials. The 
younger men and women of the Congress, who used to read 
Bryce on Democracies and Morley and Keith and Mazzini, were 
now reading, when they could get them, books on socialism and 
communism and Russia. The Meerut Conspiracy Case had hel¬ 
ped greatly in directing people’s minds to these new ideas, and 
the world crisis had compelled attention. Everywhere there was 
in evidence a new spirit of enquiry, a questioning, and a chall¬ 
enge to existing institutions.”^" 


The New Decade. 

The new decade, 1929 to 1939, was full of incidents in 
national and international plain. The adoption of Complete 
Independence Resolution in Lahore Congress in 1929, reflected 
the new ideas which Jawaharlal noted eralier. The acceptance 
of Resolution on Fundamental Right in Karachi Congress in 
1931 was another step forward to national liberation movement 
of India. Despite Meerut and World Economic Crisis in 1930s 
the trade union movement registered spectacular advance in 
different parts of the country. Demands were raised from the 
platforms of trade unions for the "appropriation of the means 
of production, distribution and exchange as far as practicable.” 
and "establishment of a socialist state in India.” New slogans 
like "Mazdoor-Kisan Hukumat Ki Jai” (Long Live Working 
class-Peasants Government) came into vogue in the working 
class demonstrations. 


The World Economic Crisis. 

The economic depression of the capitalist countries in 1930s 
had a direct impact on India. R. P. Dutt writes: "...the world 
economic crisis fell on India with heavier force than any other 
leading country owing to India’s extreme dependence on pri¬ 
mary production. The value of Indian primary products, on 
which four-fifths of the population were in practice dependent 


76. 3. Nehru— An Autobiography, op. cit. p-364. 
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(this value governed also the market for the weak industrial 
development) fell by one-half. Between 1928-29 and 19J32-33 the 
value of Indian exports of goods fell from 3,390 million to 1,350 
million. Yet the heavy payment of tribute, of interest on debt 
and home charges, now doubled in weight by fall of prices, had 
to be maintained and was ruthlessly exacted. For India there 
was no Hoover moratorium, as for Europe; no frozen credits 
scheme, as for Germany; no repudiation of debt payments as 
for Britain with the American debt. The tribute was paid by 
export of treasure. Between 1931 and 1935 no less than 32 
million ounces of gold valued at 203 million, were extracted 
from India (Economist, December 12, 1936), or more than the 
total British gold reserve before the crisis. During 1936 and 
1937 further gold exports from India amounted to 38 million 
(Economist, April 2, 1938), or a total of 241 million for the seven 
years 1931-1937. This gold represented the traditional form of 
savings of the peasantry and poorer people in a country where 
banking or other forms of savings are unknown among the 
masses of the people.” 

The crisis gave a big set-back to all industries. The all- 
out capitalist offensive against the working class began by way 
of retrenchment, rationalisation and wage-cuts. Thousands of 
workers in every industry were retrenched. In the railway 
alone 40,000 workers had been sacked. Abdul Halim, organiser 
of the Workers’ Party of India stated in the policy statement of 
the party on March 26, 1932: 'Tn all trades and occupations 
practically without exception, more and more workers are being 
dismissed or put on short time. From the jute mills about 80,000 
workers have been sacked ; in the railways, especially the work¬ 
shops, the retrenchment is not less drastic.” He further added: 
’'Actual wage rates in many industries have gone down, and in 
no case have wages improved.”^* 

In these conditions the workers’ trade union movement 
had become very difficult and arduous. Inspite of that strikes 
took place. The disunited trade union movement could not effec- 


77. R. P. Dutt—India Today, op. cit. p-133. 

78. D. I. G, C. I. Dept, Intelligence Branch, Govt, of Bengal, 855/1933. 
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lively defend the workers rights against the offensive of the 
capitalists. 

In those days of working class movement, the bright exam¬ 
ple of the Soviet Union free from the economic depression 
naturally attracted the attention of the working class. They 
began to understand that only in socialism, the rights of the 
working people would be safeguarded. Hence the slogans to 
form "Mazdoor-Kisan Hukumat” came into vogue in workers 
rally being inspired by the example of socialist Russia. 

But it should be admitted that while Communists and 
near-communists or left nationalists had drawn lessons from 
the Russian Revolution, but their activities mostly were confined 
in the towns and cities. Jawaharlal writes correctly: "Commu¬ 
nists in India have associated with the industrial workers of the 
big towns. They have little knowledge of, or contact with, the 
rural areas.* ** The industrial workers, important as they are, and 
likely to be more so in the future must take second place before 
the peasants, for the problem of today in India is the problem 
of the peasantry.”^® 

The above remarks of Nehru was particularly true in the 
decade under review. In this period Jawaharlal Nehru and his 
followers played an important role in organising peasants on 
the line of the teachings of Russian Revolution. A Government 
document says: "Jawaharlal and his school have of course a 
great influence locally, and there is no doubt that they have for 
a long time been bitten with the idea of making a kind of Soviet 


* In 1930 during the Civil Disobedience days, on May 5, Gandhiji was 
arrested. A wave of 'Hartals’ and mass upheavals took place all over 
India. In Sholapur, in Bombay Presidency, the majority whose popula¬ 
tion was textile workers (50,000 out of 140,000) held possession of the 
town for a whole week till martial law was proclaimed on May 12. 
The workers also set up their own administration. 
j79. J. Nehru op. cit. p-368. 

*• Jawaharlal elsewhere in his autobiography has giv^n unqualified 
compliments to the Communists. He says that due to the "wide and 
comprehensive outlook, the real understanding communist develops to 
some extent an organic sense of social life. Politics for him cease to 
be a mere record of opportunism or a groping in the dark. The ideals 
and objectives he works for give a meaning to the struggle and to the 
sacrifices he willingly faces. He feels that he is part of a grand army 
marching forward to realise human fate and destiny, and he has the 
sense of 'marching step by step with history." (p-S92) 
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organisation of peasant workers, which will first of all abolish 
the landlord and then possibly Sovietize Government. The pro- 
ceedure now adopted is well chosen and difficult* to meet. 
Congress announces that it is really a peasant trades union and 
cannot desert the teanant in his hour of stress.”®® 

Meanwhile the situation in India had changed sharply. 
The withdrawal of the Civil Disobedience movement and sign¬ 
ing of Gandhi-Irwin Pact demoralised the country as a whole. 
During this period disunity in the trade union movement on 
political line and the conflict of ideas in the working class move¬ 
ment became apparent. The report of the Trade Union Unity 
Committee described the three Central Organisations as "three 
distinct sections of labour with a stability and record of service 
which cannot be said to be insignificant. These are the Commu¬ 
nist, the Liberal Group and the rest.” The report while describ¬ 
ing the influence of the Communists in trade union field said: 
"The number of Communist Unions, which preach political and 
economic doctrines inspired by the Soviet Russia is no doubt 
insignificant. Their membership is very meagre and their 
following is more still. But there is a very candour about their 
opinions, which secures for their leaders a hearing quite out of 
proportion to their real influence.”®^ 

Meanwhile the dark forces of Hitler fascism loomed large 
over the horizon of Europe. In January 1933, exploiting the 
disunity of the two prime working class parties of Germany- 
Social Democratic Party and the Communist Party, Hitler cap¬ 
tured power and let loose a reign of terror unparalled in the 
history of human civilisation. In those dark days of German 
history when the German worker’s rights were being trampled 
by Hitler fascism, Indian working class movement condemned 
it in no uncertain terms. The national leaders like Nehru had 
already raised his voice against the scourge of fascism. The 
Executive Council of the AITUC at its meeting in Bombay on 
April 16, 1933 passed resolutions condemning Nazis for their 
persecution of German working class; the Japanese for their 
aggressive policy towards the Chinese. A resolution was also 


so. Quoted by S. Gopal, op. cit. p>lS6. 
81. Premsagar Gupta—op. cit p.-212. 
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adopted demanding the unconditional release of all the accused 
in the Meerut Conspiracy Case.®* 

The national and international situation affecting the work¬ 
ing class movement in India was clearly explained by Jawahar- 
lal Nehru in the XIII session of the AITUC held at Cawnpur 
during December 23-24, 1933. Said he: "The present position of 
Labour in India was deplorable. There was tremendous un¬ 
employment and the wages were cut down and the living stan¬ 
dard was reduced. Labour only met these attacks by presenting 
a united front. World conditions were such that mere crumbs 
would fall from the imperialists’ and capitalists’ table to the 
labour masses. As these conditions had deteriorated there was 
less and less to dispute. Therefore, the only way out for labour 
was to fight for a radical change which would give power. The 
labour method of fight was organisation and strike. Many petty 
strikes were taking place all over the country because of the 
attempts to lower wages. These individual strikes were bound 
to fail. If they wanted them to succeed there should be coor¬ 
dination and organisation resulting, when time came, in a gene¬ 
ral strike to prevent the progressive cutting down of wages. 
As a matter of fact the labour and the national problem were 
both coming near to each other and had to face the ultimate 
issue—that is to say, the removal of British imperialism from 
India. No other solution would satisfy either or bring relief 
to the masses,...The National movement could not, of course, 
drop its national character and become a purely labour move¬ 
ment. Nor could the labour movement became just a part of 
the national movement because it represented technically the 
class conscious workers who were the most revolutionary ele¬ 
ments in the population. But there is no reason why the two 
could not cooperate wherever possible. 

".Today imperialism and capitalism all over the world 

were fighting in the last ditch a battle to preserve themselves 
and it was up to labour to organise strengthen themselves and 
put their whole weight in tlie struggle. If they did so and at 
the same time cooperated with the National Movement and 
influenced it, he had no doubt that victory would come to them 


92 . Premsatfar Gupta—op. cit. p-228. 
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and not only would thereby bring political freedom in India but 
social freedom also.”®® , 

The working class of India did not sit idle to face the all- 
out offensive of the bourgeoisie and the imperialist government 
against their rights. A general strike took place in Bombay 
from April to June, 1934, in Sholapur, from February to May, 
in Nagpur again for a few months, and in Calcutta Port and 
Dock workers strike from November to December. In all, in the 
year 1934, as many as 159 strikes took place, involving 220,808 
workers and causing a loss of 4,755,559 man-day loss.®^ 

The Government again launched a full scale offensive. 
Thousands of workers were arrested. An Emergency Powers 
Ordinance was promulgated and trade union leaders were arres¬ 
ted and detained without trial. The Communist Party of India 
was declared illegal in 1934.* 

A Bengali weekly 'Sarathi’ wrote on October 9, 1937 about 
the period: 'The wheel of oppression of imperialism and capi¬ 
talism is moveing on very swiftly. The discontent of the wor¬ 
kers is on the increase....We cannot remove our hardships by 
supplication and petitions. First of all, we must create unity 
amongst ourselves. It is necessary for the workers to form their 
class organisation. A factory committee should be formed in 
every mill and factory. The workers’ fight is not for stopping 
corruption alone. The workers’ fight is against the capitalistic 
system. The workers’ fight is for securing India’s independence. 
We cannot sit silently any more. First of all we have to extir¬ 
pate the existing imeprialistic system. We have to secure free¬ 
dom.”®® 

In 1935 the Red TUC merged itself with the AITUC thus 
making trade union unity practical. Meanwhile important 
developments had also taken place in the political situation of 

83. Ibid, Pp-235-36. 

84. Ibid & P. Saha, op. cit. p-237 & 140. 

85. Quoted by P. Saha—History of Working Class Movement in Bengal, 
op. cit. p-143. 

At the Seventh Congress of the Communist International (1935), the 
left-sectarian policy of the Indian Communists was criticised. Georgi 
Dimitrov’s famous "United Front” policy was adopted in order to fight 
the greatest menace of mankind—fascism. In March 1936, R. P. Dutt 
and Ben Bradley, published a thesis in 'Labour Mcpthly'''in which an 
"Anti-Imperialist People's Front in India” was adVopateid; 
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the country and internationally. The Civil Disobedience Move¬ 
ment was called oif in May 1934. British imperialism announced 
certain reforms in the form a new Constitution. It was accepted 
by the Indian National Congress in 1934. 

In 1934, after a great deal of preparations, the Socialist 
Party came into existence in India. 

The unity of working class in India—particularly the unity 
of the Red TUC and AITUC was facilitated by the rapid chan¬ 
ges of international situation. In Calcutta session of the AITUC 
in April 1935, Hariharanath Shastri in his presidential speech 
commented : "Fortunately the recent changes in the internatio¬ 
nal situation have also been considerable helpful in bringing 
different groups closer. Consolidation of different parties in the 
working class movement is taking place all over Europe on 
account of the Fascist menace. Mutual differences in the past 
between Communists and Socialists in Europe helped the forces 
that were hostile to the international workers. Thus, the dissen¬ 
sions between these two parties were instrumental in establish¬ 
ing fascist regime in Germany, where the working class move¬ 
ment is being ruthlessly crushed today. Now socialists and 
communists all over Europe have begun to realize that to stand 
successfully against fascist danger, they must all combine. 
Hence the pact between these two parties in France and Italy. 
Similar efforts have been afoot in other countries too. This had 
its repercussion in our country also and there was a growing 
desire for trade union unity. 

This outlook of unity of the working class emanates from 
the lessons of international working class movement and inspira¬ 
tion from the call of the Soviet Union and 7th Congress of the 
Communist International to forge an all out united front against 
the fascist menace. 

Hariharnath Shastri’s address also brings forth the neces¬ 
sity of the alliance of the working class with the peasantry. He 
said: "After setting its own house in order the working class 
must turn its attention towards formation of alliance with other 
radical sections in the country that have got identical mission 
to fulfil. In this connection I would first of all, point out the 
necessity of bringing about close alliance between workers and 
peasants. In an essentially agriculturist country like India, 

86. Prem Sagar Gupta—op. cit. p-246. 
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peasantry is one of the most important factors in the struggle 
for bread and freedom. The peasantry has undergone untold 
sufferings at the hands of Zamindars who are mercilessly carry¬ 
ing on their policy of exploitation. Particularly during the last 
six years since the advent of the economic crisis, the peasantry 
has been the greatest victim of oppression and exploitation. The 
miseries that the peasants have been subjected to in recent 
years have made them alive to the necessity of their organisa¬ 
tion on class basis in order that they give a brave fight to those 
who are exploiting them. Consequently the formation of Kisan 
Sanghas has been started in different provinces. The Sanghas 
are yet in their infancy...”*®^ 

The AITUC had always adopted a policy of cooperation 
with the Indian National Congress in the national liberation 
movement of India. It had always urged the Indian National 
Congress to adopt the demands of the workers and peasants 
and fight for complete independence. 

In the Bombay session of the AITUC in 1936, it was found 
that after a series of splits in the central trade unions the whole 

87. Ibid. Pp-247-48. 

• The organisation of peasants was started in Bengal by young radicals 
at least a decade earlier. The Labour Swaraj Party of Bengal showed 
concern at the Bengal Teanancy Amendment Bill in 1926. An all Bengal 
Peasants’ Conference was held at Krishnanagar on February 6, 1926 
under the presidency of Dr. Naresh Chandra Sengupta. (P. Saha— 
History of Working Class Movement in Bengal, op. cit. p-72) 

In the Calcutta Congress of the AITUC held in 1935, a resolution was 
also adopted demanding "Freedom of peasantry from all exploitation 
and exaction so that the greater part of their surplus production 
remains in their hand.’’. It also demanded nationalisation of land, aboli¬ 
tion of all other charges on the peasantry except unitary tax. 

This is the first time, the close alliance between the working class 
and peasantry was declared from the platform of the AITUC and re¬ 
solutions were adopted relating to peasants for the first time in the 
history of the AITUC. This shows clearly the influence of Russian 
Revolution—the teachings of Marx and Engels that the firm alliance 
of the working class with the peasantry is required for social emanci¬ 
pation. 

Nehru says in his autobiography (p-591) "...meanwhile socialistic 
and communistic ideas are also spreading in spite of severe repression 
by the British Government. The Communist Party Is illegal in India, 
and the term is interpreted in a loose way to include evien sympathisers 
and labour unions with advanced programmes." 
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trade union movement was coming together again on a plat¬ 
form and evolving a united leadership. S, H. Jhabawalla, Chair¬ 
man of the Reception Committee of the Bombay Congress of the 
AITUC even drew lessons from Lenin and the Russian Revolu¬ 
tion. He said: 'The organisation of the working class for the 
defence of its economic interests does not finish our task as 
revolutionary trade unions. Lenin has pointed out 'Revolution¬ 
ary trade unions are cradles of socialism’ and the first steps 
towards the liberation of the working masses of India from 
bond of capitalism is the national independence of our country. 

.History has imposed a special task on the working class of 

this country in its fight for national struggle against imperialism. 
Only the working class, fighting under the banner of revolution¬ 
ary Marxism, will be able to give the most determined lead to 
the masses of India in the struggle against imperialism. The 
organizer and leader of the national revolution, not simply the 
joint participant, that is the role of the working class in the 
independence struggle. 

He also referred to the growing danger of war as evidenced 
by the capture of Abyssinia by Italy, the Japanese attack on 
China, the imperialist plans to attack the USSR—"the first 
Socialist State of the world, the hope and inspiration of the 
millions.'’ 

Maniben Kara in her presidential speech laid bare the 
real face of fascism and imperialism and paying glowing tributes 
to the Soviet Union for her stand on peace, she said : "Fascism 
naturally leads to war...And war is not peculiar to fascism alone 
—it is the inseparable accident of capitalism. The capitalist 
nations of the world are today preparing as never before for a 
new gigantic war for the re-division of the world. Soviet Union 
stands out as the only power which is and has been consistently 
striving for the maintenance of peace. She has no imperialist 
possessions to defend. She has no imperialist ambitions to 
indulge in. She does not stand in need of a foreign war to divert 
the attention of the people ffom the growing distress at home. 
She has set her eyes on the reconstruction of her economy on a 
socialist basis on the building of a new civilization. But she is 
not allowed to go on with her nation building activities in peace. 
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The capitalist nations of the world are threatening her very 
existence. It is not unlikely that a solution of the int^nal con¬ 
tradictions between rival imperialist powers may be found in a 
united endeavour for the destruction of the Soviet Union and 
the re-establishment of capitalism in these vast domains. The 
task before the world working class movement is therefore clear. 
It must rally for the defence of the Soviet Union, the father- 
land of the workers of the world. I am sure, we the toiling 
millions of India will not fail to shoulder our proper responsi¬ 
bility in the glorious and important task of defending the Soviet 
Union against all aggressions.”*^® 

Jawaharlal Nehru in his message of greetings to the 
Congress castigated at the critics who deliberately charged that 
the labour leaders had started class war in India which was 
non-existing here. He said: ’’Many do not like to have class 
war in the country. They unfortunately said so as a result of 
blindness. Class war was there already. It was going on at 
present, and there was no use shutting eyes to the realities and 
criticising. Vested interests in the country, through their influ¬ 
ence of money, were fighting hard to maintain their present 
position. The present structure of society was such that a few 
lived through exploiting the rest. The vested interests talked 
of love and mutual understanding, but should they resent when 
the workers protested against exploitation ?” 

In the Delhi session of the Trade Union Congress held in 
January 1938, the AITUC conveyed "the greetings of the Indian 
workers to Soviet Union—the land of victorious socialism, the 
pride and hope of the toilers of the world, the citadel of world 
revolution.” The Resolution whole-heartedly supported "the 
peace policy of Soviet Union which has been one of the most 
powerful forces against world war.,” and declared '‘that the 
Indian working class will fight for the defence of the Soviet 
Union with all its might and at all cost.” 

Greetings were sent to "the heroic workers, peasants and 
people of China and Spain for their valiant armed struggle 
against Fascist imperialist aggression.”®® 


89. Ibid, Pp-276-77. 
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The Russian Revolution and the Peasants. 

The Russian Revolution seized the imagination of a sizea¬ 
ble section of intelligentsia and the working class. The Indian 
peasants were not unaffected by the Russian Revolution at the 
early period altogether. The working class in India was not 
alienated with the peasantry. Perhaps through them or through 
the activities of radical nationalists the message of the Russian 
Revolution reached to the countryside of India. Even the British 
Government in 1919-20 was considering with all seriousness 
whether the earliest Kisan Sabha formed in UP under the pre¬ 
sidentship of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and Puroshottam 
Das Tandon was inspired by the Russian Revolution. The newly 
formed Kisan Sabha put forward a resolution on the demands 
of peasants at the Amritasar session of the Indian National 
Congress in December 1919. The resolution stated "that in pro¬ 
vinces where zamindari prevails, the ownership of the lands let 
to the peasants be bought up and be given over to the pea¬ 
sants.”"' 

The teachings of the Russian Revolution reached to the 
peasantry in the most simplified manner. Benoy Choudhury 
correctly writes about Bengal; "What had happened in Russia 
was presented as a prototype of the things to come in Bengal 
after the elimination of the tyrannical zamindari. Lenin repre¬ 
sented to them the ideal type of leader to lead them to such a 
goal.” After a few years of the Russian Revolution, Rathindra- 
nath Tagore, the son of Rabindranath while discussing the local 
problems with some peasants in their zamindari, a fairly old 
peasant intervened and said disparagingly against the nationalist 
leaders. He said in conclusion ; "Were there such a man as Lenin 
in the country, everything would be put right.”"^ 

This trend was visible in the countryside more and more. 
The more and more young patriots went into the countryside 
and took up the cause of the peasantry. A Bengal Government 
intelligence report of 1938 teUs: "All Bengal Kisan Conference 
held in Hooghly District in December, at which demands were 
put forward for the destruction (along with imperialism and 


91. Home Poll, January 1921, F-45-46, 

92. Quoted by Dr. Benoy Choudhury from Rathindranath Tagore’s 'Pitri 
Smriti’ (Reminiscence of my Father), op. cit. p-345. 
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capitalism) of the Zemindary system and the Permanent Settle- 
ment.” 

It also reports : ”At an all Bengal Krishak Conference held 
in Mymensingh in February, inflamatory speeches were delive¬ 
red, which suggested an attempt to give a communistic basis to 
rural agitation.”®” 

In northern India, among the Hindi speaking peasants of 
India, the influence of Russian Revolution and its leader Lenin 
is also visible. As early as in November 1920, Baba Ramchandra,* 
a pioneer of peasant movement in Uttar Pradesh, referred to 
Lenin as "the dear leader of the kisans”, "the peasants are still 
slaves except in Russia”, he said.®^ 

The ideal of the Russian Revolution also hit the imagina¬ 
tion of peasants of other parts of India. The rightists inside'the 
national movement did not naturally like it. Sardar Balla- 
bbhai Patel expressed the attitude of them towards the rapid 
spread of the ideals of Russia Revolution in one of his speeches 
at Saran, Bihar in April 1938. He asked the peasants not to be 
misled by "what is inspired by western ideas and also by the 
Red Flag, which is the symbol of violence and against the cul¬ 
ture and tradition of India...Comrade Lenin was not born in 
this country and we do not want a Lenin here. We want Gandhi 
and Ramchandra. Those who preach class hatred are enemies 
of the country.”®® 

What a great contrast with Nehru’s idea about Lenin and 
the Russian Revolution with that of Patel’s. This type of con¬ 
tradiction has always been present in national liberation move¬ 
ment in our country. 

93. I. B. Lord Sinha Road, Calcutta, 187/1940. 

94. 'Pratap', 23 November 1925, Quoted in Majid Siddiqui’s 'Agrarian 
Unrest in Northern India’ see 'Modern India’, by Sumit Sarkar op- 
cit. p-241. 

95. Amrita Bazar Patrika, 10 April 1938. 

• Baba Ramchandra was a legendary Kisan leader of Oudh. Along with 
Nehru and Gaurisankar Misra he founded the Oudh Kisan Sabha in 
October 1920 with 330 branches m Pratapgarh, Rae Bareli, Sultanpur 
£^nd Fyzabad. But soon the Kisan movement submerged in the Non¬ 
cooperation movement. Gandhi deprecated all attempts to create dis¬ 
cord between landlord and kisans. Actually he did «{iot subscribe to 
Ramchandra’s way. (see. Sumit Sarkar op. cit. p-209) 
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The Foundation of the All India Kisan Sabha. 

As we have observed that since 1934, rapid increase of 
class consciousness and class organisations was found in Indian 
scene even in the countryside. 

Dr. Sunil Sen writes; "The early Congress took no notice 
of the kisan. In the tumultuous days of the swadeshi there was 
hardly any attempt to build up peasant unions. In Russia the 
Narodniks, clad in peasants’ clothes, went to the village to live 
among peasants and hoped to bring about a revolution with 
their help. The revolutionaries in India relied on middle-class 
youth and foreign arms to liberate the country. It was in the 
Gandhi era that the peasants were drawn into the political 
movement, notably in Bihar and modern Uttar Pradesh ; pea¬ 
sants learnt the strength of collective action at Champaran and 
Gujrat, Tamluk and Contai. By 1935 peasant unions had been 
formed in Bihar, Uttar Pradesh, Andhra, Malabar, Gujrat, 
Punjab and Bengal. Yet there was no central organisation or 
any organised peasant movement in India. 

N. G. Ranga of Andhra Pradesh was among the few pioneer 
organisers of peasants in India. Educated at Oxford, he returned 
to India "full of admiration for the Russian experiments” and 
as early as 1923 began to organise a series of peasant conferences 
mostly in Andhra. An all India peasant organisation was foun¬ 
ded only in April 1936 when the first All India Kisan Congress 
was held in Lucknow under the Presidency of Swami Saha- 
jananada Saraswati, a peasant leader from Bihar. A second 
Congress was held in Faizpur in December, 1936, and the follow¬ 
ing office-bearers were elected ; President: N. G. Ranga ; 
General Secretary: Swami Sahajananda Saraswati: Joint Secre¬ 
taries: Indual Yagnik, B. P. L. Bedi, Bankim Mukherjee.®^ 

In Bengal also we find increasing attention of political 
workers to organise peasants since 1934. This was due to the 
fact that many national revolutionaries, being influenced by the 
teachings of the October Revjolution, at last understood the 
futility of individual terrorism and took the task in heart and 
soul organisations of peasants. A Police report tells: "A fresh 

96. Sunil Sen—Agrarian Struggle in Bengal, 1946-47, New Delhi, Chapter 
II, p-16. 

97. Overstreet and Windmiller—^p. clt. p-384. 
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wave of revolutionary activity is gathering momentum. A large 
number of the terrorists are involved in this new movement, 
which is closely connected with communism and thfe methods 
adopted by the Russian revolutionaries. Terrorists have already 
realized that a revolution cannot be brought about by terrorism 
alone. It does not produce the social and economic chaos which 
is the necessary preliminary to a violent revolution, Vigourous 
propaganda on these lines is going on in many .quarters... among 
students, industrial workers and agricultural labourers.”®® 
Another report in 1938 says: "Information in the possession 
of the Government shows beyond a shadow of doubt that a large 
proportion of the ex-terrorists and revolutionaries...are obsessed 
in varying degress by theories of communism...These doctrines 
are being assiduously propagated among youths and students, 
labourers and peasants. The influence of prominent communists 
is visible in practically every organisation.”®® 

The All India Kisan Sabha (AIKS) was founded in 1936 
and by 1939 it claimed a membership of 800,000 peasants. The 
AIKS raised the slogan "Kisan Mazdoor Raj” which was defini¬ 
tely impact of new class consciousness of the peasants. It is 
extremely significant that from the beginning the All India 
Kisan Sabha adopted the Red Flag and participated in May Day 
demonstrations. Numerous common rallies and demonstrations 
of peasants and workers were also organised in most provinces. 
It was the Kisan Sabha movement which carried the message of 
the Russian Revolution and Lenin to the remotest villages in 
India. Almost as in workers’ meetings, the Soviet Union was 
held up as a model of workers’ and peasants’ rule. The songs 
of Lenin and the Soviet Union composed by village folks shows 
the influence of the Russian Revolution in the remotest part of 
India and among the backward section of Indian people. 


The New Upsurge. 

The new working class upsurge in this period received an 
immense inspiration from the gigantic achievements of the 
Soviet Union inspite of collosal opposition from world imperi- 

98. Benoy Choudhury in 'Peasant Struggles in India’, Ed. A. R. Desai, 
O. U. P, 1985, p-355. 

99. Ibid. 
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alism. During the economic depression in the capitalist countries^ 
the successful implementation of its first and second five year 
plans and the new Soviet Constitution of 1936 had its abiding 
effect on working class movement in India. There was no meet¬ 
ing or demonstration in India either among the workers, pea¬ 
sants or other section of people, in which the name of Lenin or 
the Russian Revolution or Soviet Union were not mentioned 
and did not receive ovation from the audience. It has been noted 
that glowing tributes were paid to the Soviet Union not only 
by the Communists, Socialists or radical nationalists but also 
reformist trade union leaders in all congresses of the trade 
unions. The message of the Russian Revolution had moulded 
the outlook of Indian working class leaders and it would be 
evident from their speeches and the programmes of the trade 
union and kisan sabhas. Such was the gigantic influence of the 
Russian Revolution on Indian working class and peasant move¬ 
ments. 

The new trend of trade union movement is evident when 
the AITUC observed March 20, 1938 as an All-India Day for 
demanding the removal of the ban on the Communist Party of 
India. A press statement issued by B. K. Mukherjee, General 
Secretary of the AITUC on 7 March 1938 declared : "The Nation 
must demonstrate once more its irresistable protest against the 
Imperialist action of suppressing the Communist Party and 
demand the immediate removal of the ban and release of all the 
prisoners convicted for communist activities.” 

"March 20th is the day on which the first batch of the 
working class leaders, who had to stand their trial at Meerut 
in the notorious Communist conspiracy Case, were arrested. By 
these arrests and prosecutions, imperialism tried to uproot the 
Trade Union Movement in its infancy and the suppression of the 
working class movement in this country may be traced to have 
commenced from this date. March 20th is the day to be obser¬ 
ved by the Indian working class also to commemorate their bold 
stand against organised repression started in 1929." 

A Bengal Government intelligence Bureau report states 
about the new trend in the working class movement in 1938 : 
"The activities of the agitators, including ex-detenues, were 
equally prominent in the industrial areas, and there the Com¬ 
munistic character of this propaganda was most marked. The 
Red Flag continued to be hoisted at meetings, reference to econo- 
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mic and political conditions in Russia were frequent in speeches, 
the observation of 'Days’ was a feature of the communist pro¬ 
gramme, and workers were urged to realise that their struggle 
to secure concessions from employers was inseparable from the 
nation’s struggle for independence. Along with the expressions 
of sympathy for Abyssinia, China and Republican Spain, and the 
condemnation of Fascism and Nazism, which were a feature of 
many labour meetings throughout the year, there were also 
attacks upon the proposed Federal scheme, the Bombay Indus¬ 
trial Disputes Bill, the Army Recruitment Bill and more parti¬ 
cularly the use of section 107 of the Code of Criminal Procee- 
dure, 1898, against labour leaders. The trade unions and asso¬ 
ciations indulging in propaganda of this nature were frequently 
divided by conflicting ideals and petty jealousies relating to 
leadership, but in general they were ready to combine on large 
political issues, and they were usually referred to as 'the Red 
Flag Unions.”^®" 

Dr. Suresh Chandra Banerjee in his presidential speech at 
Nagpur Congress of the AITUC in April 1938 traced the rise 
and growth of Socialism in labour movement since February 
1920 "when the white army of Europe attacking the newly 
established Soviet Republic of Russia was defeated on all 
fronts.’’; the radicalisation of world outlook of a section of 
Indian Trade Unionsists.’’^®^ 

On the 1st September 1939, the Second World war broke 
out. On the 3rd September, an ordinance was issued which 
empowered the Government of India to promulgate "such rules 
as appeared to be necessary for the securing of defence of British 
India., public safety, maintenance of public order, or the efficient 
direction of the war or of maintening supplies and service 
essential to the life of the communities", to ban meetings and 
propaganda and to arrest people without warrants. This natu¬ 
rally evoked tremendous protest from the Indian people. 

The working class of India, particularly the working class 
of Bombay, registered their strong protest against the imperia- 

100. I.B. Lord Sinha Road, 187/1940. 

• The excerpts of speeches and statement-resolutions of the AITUC are 
mostly taken from Prem Sagar Gupta’s—A Short History of the AITUC. 
op. cit. 
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list war by observing one day protest strike on 2 October 1939. 
About 90,000 workers of Bombay participated in it. The strike 
took place in a situation when the country was seething with 
discontent. The Defence of India Ordinance was demoralising 
quite a lot of political workers inside the Congress. The work¬ 
ing class gave a lead by breaking the spell of the Ordinance 
and creating confidence among the masses by this historic one- 
day political strike. A clear anti-war call was given, the Ordin¬ 
ance was defied in action and the working class faced the con¬ 
sequences of the action boldly. 

In the meeting at Kamgar Maidan after the successful 
strike, a worker presented a song depicting the history of the 
Russian workers before, during and after the Revolution. He 
was greeted with thunderous applause by the workers. 

K. N. Joglekar who presided over the meeting categorically 
stated : "We the workers of Bombay, have proved today that 
we shall never be found wanting in the struggle for indepen¬ 
dence... We stand for free India and are determined to achieve 
our independence.” 

B. T. Ranadive, the veteran working class leader said: "If 
the Russian worker could effect a revolution during the last 
World War, the Indian worker can also rise to the same heights 
now.” 

The meeting also condemned nazi aggression against 
Poland. "This meeting condemns the Nazi aggression against 
Poland, and expresses its deep sympathy with the Polish people, 
who have been the victims of barbarous atrocities.”^®* 

The Government launched a ruthless attack on the trade 
union and peasant leaders of India. The workers of India 
resorted to one day’s strike on 10 March involving 350,000 wor¬ 
kers throughout the country to register their protest against 
steep rise in prices. The Indian National Congress had already 
refused to be a party in the war until self-government was 
granted to the Indian people. The situation was described by 
V. V. Giri when he moved a resolution in the Bombay Congress 
of the AITUC in September 1940. He said in the resolution: 
"As the present war between Great Britain on one side, the 
Fascist powers on the other, is claimed by Britain to be waged 
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for the vindication of the principles of freedom and democracy 
and not for any imperialist purposes, India, without having any 
sympathy for either imperialism or Fascism, naturally claims 
for herself freedom and democratic Government before she can 
be expected to take part in the war. Participation in a war will 
not result in the establishment of freedom and of democracy in 
India, will not benefit India, much less will it benefit the work¬ 
ing classes of India.”^“’^ 

The situation of world war changed radically since the 
attack of Soviet Union by nazi Germany on June 22, 1941. It 
evoked naturally strong sentiments among the Indian people. 
In December 1941, Jawaharlal Nehru as the representative of 
Indian progressive opinion correctly stated: "The progressive 
forces of the world are now aligned with the group represented 
by Russia, Britain, America and China." The All India Congress 
Committee at its Bombay meeting held on August 8, 1942 adop¬ 
ted the following historic resolution; "An immediate ending of 
British rule in India is an urgent necessity both for the sake of 
India and the success of the cause of the United Nations." The 
Committee categorically decalred in the same resolution that 
"The committee is anxious not to embarass in any way the 
defence of China or Russia, whose freedom is precious and must 
be preserved, or to jeopardise the defence capacity of the United 
Nations." Before the movement was officially announced by 
Gandhiji who was empowered to do the same the repressive 
machinery of the Government fell on the national leaders. 
Wholesale mass arrest of the Congress leaders made the people 
wild with rage. The famous *M3uit India" movement thus star¬ 
ted. Thousands were arrested, hundreds lost their lives in brutal 
police and military firings and thousands were injured. The 
attitude of the Indian nationalists in this critical situation of 
World’s history was that while India had rightly expressed its 
"sympathies towards other countries like Russia and China, but 
POW the first question before them was the freedom of India. 

\ The AITUC was though expressed total sympathy with the 
people of the Soviet Union in their hours of travail but was 
tmable to adopt any formal resolution* declaring that the war 
'had turned to be a people’s war from the stage of imperialistic 
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war. So much confusion and misunderstanding had developed 
between the communists on one side and the mainstream of 
Indian national liberation struggle on the other. Sometimes 
common sense was also forgotten. Everything was judged in 
narrow national sentiments divorcing the issue of Indian inde¬ 
pendence from the world context. Even Jawaharlal Nehru in 
a letter written in 1945 to R. Palme Dutt complained about the 
Communists. "You must realise”, he wrote, "that it pains me 
to see the gulf that has arisen between the Congress and Com¬ 
munists in India. That gulf is at present is wide and deep and 
has all the passions of three years behind it. That has nothing 
to do with communism and socialism, in favour of which there 
is considerable though rather vague sentiment, still less has 
to do with Russia for which there is great admiration... 

Nehru described in his 'Discovery of India’ the clear distin¬ 
ction between British and Soviet war aims. Winston Churchill’s 
notorious declaration that he had not become the first minister 
to preside over the liquidation of British Empire was totally 
opposite to the Soviet position. 

Then came the victory over fascism in May 1945. It was 
a turning point in the history of mankind as it was the Russian 
Revolution in 1917. The victory was mainly achieved through 
the supreme sacrifice and heroism of the Soviet people which 
is unparallel in human history. It opened the fiood-gate of 
national liberation movement all over the world. The freedom 
movement of India acquired a new dimension. The anti-fascist 
war not only defeated fascism it also weakened the world 
imperialism as well facilitating the rapid upsurge of national 
liberation movement. This massive upsurge of people did not 
confine itself only to civilian population but it soon engulfed the 

104. Jawaharlal to Palme Dutt from Gulmarg, 12 August 1945, Palme 
Dutt Papers Quoted by S. Gopal-Jawaharlal Nehru-A Biography, 
Vol. I. p-305. 

Churchill while declaring "War Aim” said that he had "not become 
the King’s First Minister to preside over the liquidation of the British 
Empire.” 

According to the Constitution of the AITUC, three-fourth majority was 
required to adopt a resolution. As the supporters of the 'People’s War' 
policy were unable to muster that strength, this has left the position 
of the AITUC towards War undefined after German attack against the 
Soviet Union. 
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armed forces of India including Royal Air Force and particul¬ 
arly the Royal Indian Navy. Militant strikes of Indian workers, 
INA Prisoners Release movement, the Tebhaga or* Telengana 
struggles of Indian peasants were no doubt high water mark in 
India’s political upsurge. But, unfortunately the communal holo¬ 
caust which began in August 1946 on the question of Pakistan 
led to the partition of India on 15 August into two independent 
states—India and Pakistan. 

But it can certianly be stated that the Russian Revolution, 
its national liberationist role and construction of socialism in 
the USSR irpmensely influenced national liberation movement 
and the working class movement in India. 



CHAPTER VI 
Conclusion 

The Russian Revolution had thus exerted tremendous in¬ 
fluence on different streams of the national liberation movement 
of India. The Indian patriots having been influenced by the 
message of the Revolution, began to organise the working class 
and the peasantry. The sentimental vague ideal of the national 
independence replaced by clear-cut socio-economic programme 
which was definitely due to impact of the October Revolution, 

All sections of Indian patriots, national revolutionaries 
abroad, national revolutionaries inside the country and the 
danocratic national leaders of India, welcomed the emergence 
of a new civilisation brought by the Russian Revolution. They 
did not pay much credence to imperialist propaganda against it. 

Dr. Adhikari put it thus: "The stalwarts of the pre-war 
radical national movement like Lokmanya Bal Gangadhar Tilak, 
Lala Lajpat Rai and Bepin Chandra Pal went on record recogni¬ 
sing the historic significance of the socialist revolution in Russia 
and rebuffing the slander and propaganda against it by the 
British rulers in India. Mahatma Gandhi, though critical of the 
ideology of the socialist revolution, repudiated the bogey of 
‘Bolshevik menace’ which the British were assiduously raising, 
and later expressed his goodwill towards revolutionary Russia 
and admiration for its leader, Lenin. 

"Then we have tha leaders and cadt^ of the Ghadar 
(Revolutionary) Party formed abroad by the Punjab peasants 
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who had migrated to California...Most of them turned to the 
Soviet Union and communism after the October Revolution. 
Then we have the Muhajarin (migrant) movement of the Muslim 
youth, inspired by nationalism in the course of the non-coo¬ 
peration and 'Khilafaf movement...Scores of them attracted by 
the Russian Revolution crossed over to the Soviet Union, many 
of them participated in the civil war in the central Asian part 
of the Soviet Union and later went in for political training." 

It is beyond doubt that the mainstream of Indian national 
liberation movement was influenced by the Russian Revolution. 
Jawaharlal in his innumerable speeches through the platforms 
of Indian National Congress popularised the message of the 
October Revolution among the Indian mases. He was also instru¬ 
mental to a great extent in incorporating socio-economic 
demands in Congress programme. The Congress resolution of 
1929 (May) envisaged revolutionary changes in economic and 
social sectors which were considered to be essential for India. 
The clauses of the 1931 Karachi Congress resolution on funda¬ 
mental rights and the demand that the state should own or con¬ 
trol key industries and services, to start planning in the socia¬ 
list direction clearly indicate the influence of the Russian 
Revolution and the successful implementation of Five Year 
Plans there. It was felt that only in the Soviet Union, the natio¬ 
nal plan in the real sense was existing. The whole plan was 
geared there for the production in plenty for human welfare 
and not driven by the profit motive or intended for efficiency in 
war. In other words, planning was a part of socialism. Jawahar¬ 
lal was convinced with it. He was deeply impressed by the 
rapid economic progress of the Soviet Union in a short span of 
time overcoming all sorts of odds inside and intervention from 
without. He wrote to Indira Gandhi on 9 July, 1933: ”The argu*- 
ment about the success or otherwise of the Five Year Plan is 
rather a pointless one. The answer to is really the present state 
of the Soviet Union. And a further answer is the fact that this 
plan has impressed itself on the imagination of the world. Every¬ 
body talks of 'planning’ now, and of Five-Year and Ten-Year 
and Three-Year Plans. The Soviets have put magic into th^ 
world.’’* 

• X Nehru i Glimpses of World History p-887. 
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Jawaharlal believed that India too had to learn many 
things from the Soviet example. Inspite of being a dependent 
country, Jawaharlal visualised the future India where without 
planning poverty could not be eradicated and an egalatarian 
society could not be established. Hence in 1938, a National 
Planning Committee with Jawaharlal Nehru as Chairman and 
K. T. Shah as Secretary was founded under the initiative of the 
Indian National Congress. He took up the work with great 
enthusiasm. He formed the Committee not only with Congress¬ 
men but with scientists, economists, businessmen and industria¬ 
lists as well. The Committee of the National Planning began its 
works quite seriously and appointed a number of sub-com¬ 
mittees. It also published various reports. But it was unable 
to complete its work due to the beginning of the Second World 
War in September 1939. 

The bonds of friendship that was forged between the re¬ 
volutionary Russia and the national liberation movement in 
India were expressed through various channels including litera¬ 
ture. In this connection, Tagore’s famous "Letters from Russia" 
should be mentioned which helped millions of thinking Indians 
to know the real character of the Soviet Union. 

The young radicals who were disillusioned with the Gan- 
dhian leadership after the Chauri Chaura incident took earnestly 
the task of organising workers and peasants. They were tremen¬ 
dously influenced by the message of the Russian Revolution and 
they found in it a new path of achieving national independence 
and social emancipation. They were the pioneers of communist 
movement in India. The working class movement in India from 
its outset expressed deep solidarity with the young Soviet Union 
whom it considered the hope of the future world. As early as 
in 1921, the Jharia session of the All India Trade Union 
Congress expressed solidarity with the Russian workers and 
people who were then affected by famine. In 1928, the Russian 
trade unions also extended generous assistance to the striking 
textile workers of Bombay: 

We can proudly acclaim that from the beginning of the 
October Revolution, during the days of its travail when world 
imperialism fell on the young Soviet state like a pack of wolves, 
during the days of its construction, during the days of its great 
Patriotic war, Indian patriots unhesitatingly sided with the 
Soviet Union and extended moral support in no uncertain terms. 
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Sometimes, some of the measures of the Soviet Union might not 
have been liked by Indian patriots, but it did not deter# them to 
take side when the existence of the Soviet state was in danger. 
Some differences might have cropped up here and there with the 
Soviet policy but it did not overshadow their outlook in seeing 
the world-wide significance of the Great October Revolution. 

Independent India has been benfitted by various ways by 
continuing this traditional friendship with the Soviet Union. It 
is neddless to tell in detail that the friendship with the Soviet 
Union strengthens India’s sovereignty, safeguards her indepen¬ 
dence and helped her to a great extent in achieving a self-reliant 
economy extricating herself from the economic and political 
cultches of world imperialism and strengthens world peace as 
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